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THE POINT OF VIEW 


ABSOLUTE TRUTH 


HE “Princeton University Press 

Almanac’”’ for June contains a crisp 
little editorial discussing the lack of 
frankness in editors and publishers when 
dealing with authors, more particularly 
in the matter of the rejection of manu- 
scripts. The writer says: 


Suppose that instead of the customary 
rejection note to the effect that “‘lack of 
space’’, “‘commitments already made’”’, “‘it 
seems to us that it doesn’t quite’, — the 
usual generalities we all know so well, — 
letters like the following were mailed to 
authors: 


Dear Professor Bugg: 

Your work on the social standing of 
Roman cooks in the second century seems 
to us perfectly awful. It is badly written, 
repetitious, and if you think the subject is 
important enough to warrant four hundred 
pages and our verifying all your references 
you have another guess. If you can give us 
some suggestions about how to keep a 
cook in Bronxville in the twentieth century 
we should be glad to hear from you. Your 
MS. is being returned by express collect, 
value $2.60. 


Dear Dr. Fitt: 

Frankly we have not got $6000. to put 
into a book on the early history of the plumb- 
ing industry. Who gives a damn about it 
anyway? 


Dear Miss Mush: 

Poems about children who lisp give us a 
pain. If you would take up cooking instead 
of our time it may be possible that you 
could accomplish something worth while. 


And closes with, ‘“‘Whether writers 
believe it or not, editors and publishers 
know more about writing and the public 
taste in reading than authors do. The 
trouble is that their manner with writers 
is usually polite and therefore uncon- 
vincing.”’ 

Well, let the writer of that editorial 
try telling the truth to authors. What 
is the truth? If he were to be sure of 
the truth about every manuscript he 
would indeed be an Olympian editor. 
If he were sure how to write a letter that 
would not only embody the truth but 
would convey the truth to the reader of 
the letter, he would be a magician. If 
he were sure that his idea of the truth 
would have the proper effect on the 
beginning writer he would be a master 
psychologist. A writer of popular 
novels once told a fourteen year old 
author (and she published her comments 
in a book called ‘‘ From an Island Out- 
post’’) that since he was from Vermont 
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he had better take to hoeing potatoes in 
his native hills. ‘‘Laddie,” she said, or 
a word to that effect — perhaps it was 
even ‘Poor laddie” — “literature is a 
poor crutch on which to lean.” The 
laddie sometimes wishes he were hoeing 
potatoes in Vermont; but he’s glad he 
didn’t take Mrs. Waller too seriously. 

To tell the absolute truth to authors 
via rejection slips and letters, a staff so 
wise and so large would be required 
that a publisher’s profits would fade 
away in a week. Besides, nobody 
wants the truth, no one is interested in 
the truth; and, again, what is this thing 
“truth”? What are facts? What is 
fiction? In our opinion most books of 
fiction are nearer the truth than most 
books which purport to be factual. 
Now Miss Mush, above, may write 
excellent poems about children who 
lisp. She may be a bad cook. She 
may have a genius for reporting lisping 
children, and no native ability for han- 
There are those to 


dling waffle irons. 
whom poems about sibilant youngsters 


arenotanathema. Soit goes. Would 
you be telling Miss Mush the truth, or 
simply indulging your own personal 
prejudice in favor of doughnuts as 
against sentimental doggerel about tiny 
tots? In short, you lay yourself open 
to the suspicion on the part of Miss 
Mush and the public that you have 
either a cook or a wife who wastes time 
valuable in culinary pursuits upon the 
composition of sentimental rhymes. 


THE LAST STAND AGAINST 
GEORGE BABBITT 


T is understood that Nassau au- 
thorities declared a smallpox epi- 
demic on their island to keep Florida 
realtors from invading the British 
Empire. Mary Austin and other loyal 
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residents of Santa Fe have protested 
loudly against the attempts of local 
club women to capitalize the presence 
of artists by the organization of a sort 
of Chautauqua in the fairyland of the 
southwest. In New England, the rush 
of booms has overcome most of the 
states. Yet the New England native, 
shrewd as he is, when found in his pure 
rock variety beholds the arrival of 
George Babbitt and his messengers with 
horror. Stories from Cape Cod and 
Vermont strengthen this impression. 

A native fisherman of Cape Cod 
stopped a summering but native visitor. 
“‘We’re having a boom!” he vouchsafed 
solemnly. ‘Well, I suppose that’ll 
bring you prosperity”, said the other. 
“Prosperity?” the fisherman shouted, 
anger quavering in his voice. ‘‘Pros- 
perity? Maybe; but do you know 
what else it’ll bring?” ‘“‘It’ll bring —” 
he paused dramatically — “‘ strangers!”’ 
And in that word was all the inherent 
rebellion of New England against the 
rest of the world. 

In Vermont, the candidacy of the 
forward looking, excellent, hotel own- 
ing Max Powell is being heatedly dis-. 
cussed. In the mountains you find 
hard working farmers whose lives would 
undoubtedly be eased by the booming 
of the Green Mountains to an equal 
point of crowdedness and fame with the 
New Hampshire ranges, yet who chew 
a grass blade reflectively and opine, ‘‘ We 
dunno about Max Powell and this tour- 
ist business. We’re pretty contented 
to be by ourselves.” 

When the last beauty spots of Amer- 
ica have been filled with dance pavilions 
and hot dog stands, when the Babbitts 
are ensconced inevery appleorchard and 
on every hillock, where will Sinclair 
Lewis and the natives flee? Is the slo- 
gan “‘See America First” turning to 
rend our peace? Can we not relegate 
all tourists to Europe and enjoy our own 
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homes in quiet? ‘‘Back to the farm” 
is another slogan which has its obvious 
worth; but let’s have a care lest all the 
farms become boarding houses, and all 
the mountain lakes swimming pools for 
the city bred. 


REJECTED HEROES 


E fail to get much excited over 

the demand of a correspondent 
that someone immediately put a phi- 
losopher into a novel. Someone has, of 
course — ask any novelist — but our 
correspondent suggests Socrates or Kant 
or others of that ilk, and wishes the 
job to be done ‘‘somewhat in the man- 
ner of André Maurois or E. Barrington’’. 
How he justifies his unexplained jump 
from poets to philosophers and his 
facile coupling of these two novelists, 
we have no means of knowing. 

It seems probable, since he mentions 
the book, that the notion resulted from 
a reading of Will Durant’s ‘‘ The Story 
of Philosophy”, with its illuminating 
and often humorful facts about the 
great professional thinkers from remote 
antiquity to 1926. Wesharehis enthu- 
siasm for the volume, but doubt whether 
any useful purpose would be served by 
trying to make best sellers out of Socra- 
tes, Kant, Herbert Spencer, or Profes- 
sor Dewey. Francis Bacon has already 
appeared in a novel this season, but only 
on one page. 

On second thought, why might not 
“The Private Life of Socrates” appeal 
as a title to John Erskine? It is true 
that Xantippe was no Helen — hers 
was the face that launched a thousand 
quips, not always complimentary — 
but the main interest anyway would be 
in her husband, who might well, out of 
respect for certain conventions of the 
novel, be represented at a period in his 
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development before he began to look 
like his bust. We are told that “‘Xan- 
tippe liked to talk almost as much as 
Socrates did; and they seem to have had 
some dialogues which Plato failed to 
record.” Well, then, Professor Erskine! 

We are not so sure of Kant, though 
the records provide hints for a distinctly 
modern plot. Dr. Durant says: 
‘*Twice he thought of offering his hand 
to alady; but he reflected so long in one 
case.that the lady married a bolderman, 
and in the other the lady removed from 
Kénigsberg before the philosopher 
could make up his mind.” Thetrouble 
is that the great Immanuel hardly pos- 
sessed the other attributes necessary to 
make such shillyshallying charming in 
a lover. That indefinable je ne sais 
quot proper to the hero of fiction was 
not his by nature. His life “‘ passed 


like the most regular of regular verbs’’. 
And he held up his stockings by “‘ bands 
passing up into his trousers pockets, 


where they ended in springs contained 
in small boxes’’ — a little invention of 
his own. 

The novelist would be forced to dwell 
not upon the man, but upon his philo- 
sophical system, which is singularly ill 
adapted for flights of fancy and emo- 
tionalcrises. The majority of novelists, 
for that matter, can never know exactly 
what it was that Kant was driving at, 
nor whether he was for or against it. 
Nor do any titles so attractive as 
“‘ Ariel” or ‘‘Glorious Apollo” spring to 
mind in this context. There is a fine, 
swashbuckling ring to ‘‘The Noumenon 
of Kénigsberg’’. A more honest novel- 
ist might prefer “The Difference, if 
Any, between the Phenomenon and the 
Ding-an-Sich’’. 

As we were saying, it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Which proves 
nothing. Since when has it been the 
pleasure of genius to perform the merely 
possible? 
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NAUGHTY NEW YORK 


ARL CARROLL has been more 
than reprimanded for telling an 
untruth; a bookseller near Boston 
has been fined $100 for selling a famous 
number of ‘‘The American Mercury”’, 
although its editor was acquitted on a 
somewhat similar charge; the curfew 
law is again under way in the cabaret 
districts of the metropolis; the play jury 
has once more been at work and has 
ordered a fairly dull revue off the boards. 
We are bad children. Papa spank. 
Censorship might be all right if it were 
not so ridiculously inconsistent. Cer- 
tainly no one will claim that it is better 
for persons to dance and drink until six 
or seven in the morning than to go 
to bed at the civilized hour of two A.M. 
Yet it is a question as to whether or not 
persons who like to sleep in the daytime 
and play all night haven’t a right to do 
so if they choose. The man who resides 


next door to a cabaret naturally. thinks 


not. When public manners begin to 
offend a great many, then censorship, 
whether you like it or not, is bound to 
step in. 

Everyone in this free land has a right 
to do as he chooses, you may say; but 
everyone in the land hasn’t, you know. 
Suppose we were each one of us censors 
of the things we disliked. It would not 
work, would it? We do not enjoy 
fights in public places; but if we try to 
stop them personally we simply become 
one of the fighters. Law or authority 
of some sort must step in to stop them. 
There are probably many persons who 
do not enjoy or who are disturbed even 
though interested by thedisplay of nude 
pictures before the current revues in 
New York’sBroadwayreaches. Sooner 
or later enough of those people will 
protest, so that the pictures will be 
vineleaved orremoved. But, if each of 
the persons who objected to those pic- 





tures removed them or broke them in 
pieces, we should have the courts busy 
with considerations of disturbings of 
the public peace. 

The country at large does not ap- 
prove of the method by which New 
York City is at present entertaining 
itself. Yet it is the country at large 
and not New York which supports these 
entertainments. A paradox, if you 
will; but all morality is a paradox. How 
many defenders of public morals in 
Dubuque, who would not allow the 
great revues in their undraped condi- 
tion on local stages, rush immediately 
to ticket speculators for front row seats 
on their first weekend visit to the wicked 
city. We are being treated to a gor- 
geous battle scene between the puritan 
andthe passionist. It is being revealed 
in grandiose lines of glittering burlesque. 
It makes the best newspaper copy 
since the Loeb-Leopold case, even 
better than the New York “Times” 
version of polar parties. A sex symbol 
on Broadway is always more interesting 
than the North Pole. Is the throne of 
Priapus shifting from Paris to New 
York? Probably. All gods have their 
following. Meanwhile, as little as we 
like the principle of political censor- 
ship, any question which so largely 
occupies the public mind is bound to 
enter politics. May it not be that we 
need a modern Carrie Nation to show 
us the error of both ways? Yet before 
the rest of the country reviles New 
York too strongly, let it put detectives 
on the trail of its prominent citizens 
when they venture into the den of 
iniquity. 


THE FURIOUS ELIA 


V. LUCAS, who among all the 
-sons of men should know, has 
lately announced (in his preface to “‘ The 
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Charles Lamb Day Book’’) that all’s 
well with Lamb — very well, indeed. 
Says he, ‘‘ He may have damned the age 
and have written for antiquity, but he 
becomes every year a more popular 
author with his posterity.” Though 
some of Mr. Lucas’s readers may mere- 
ly observe “So does Shakespeare’’, and 
pass on, we have a special reason for 
waiting for a favorable lull and inquir- 
ing “‘Why?” 

We have in mind the opinion of an 
heretical friend who tells us that all the 
world loves “the gentle Elia’? more and 
more because— he was not gentle. 
Perhaps he has been influenced by the 
circumstance that Lamb once begged 
Coleridge to blot out the epithet when 
he had written of ‘‘the gentle-hearted 
Charles” inasonnet. At any rate, our 


friend threatens, if driven so far by 
reiteration of the adjective, to write a 
whole analytical volume entitled — 
too paradoxically for our own taste — 


“The Furious Elia’’. 

It might not be difficult to show that 
Lamb was not, in propria persona, the 
meek, mild soul he has occasionally 
been painted. Doubtless he was not 
all angel. Has not Voltaire said that 
“you must have the devil in you to 
succeed in any of the arts”? Elia 
confesses himself to be ‘“‘a bundle of 
prejudices, made up of likings and dis- 
likings, the veriest thrall to sympathies, 
apathies, antipathies’’. We are, more- 
over, informed, ‘‘ Those who did not like 
him, hated him; and some, who once 


liked him, afterwards became his bit- 
terest haters. Thetruthis, he gave him- 
self too little concern what he uttered, 
and in whose presence.” He would 
“e’en out with what came upper- 
most”. There are signs of Old Nick 
here. 

All this, however, is far from proving 
that the essays themselves — and there 
lies the argument — are anything but 
fundamentally gentle. We recall at 
the moment no outbursts of Elia which 
seem to justify the use of the word 
“furious”. The late poor gentleman 
did not love everything. He did not 
care for Byron, Scotchmen, lukewarm 
gamesters, biblia-a-biblia, or hissing at 
plays — particularly at hisown. None 
the less we have always been certain 
that his hatreds, somehow, were mild, 
moderate, almost lovable hatreds. 

Our friend contends that this is 
wholly to misunderstand the Lambent 
irony which plays about the peaks of 
Elia. This, he will have it, is born from 
complicated rages which would shatter 
our own commonplace spirit to smither- 
eens could we but fortunately feel them. 
We reply that be this as it may, the 
rages do not issue in a cyclone nor in 
any other form than that essential 
Lambishness which Coleridge witnessed 
in the flesh and a century has loved 
upon the page. Besides, the matter is 
one for E. V. Lucas to determine. We 
warn our friend that if he persists in his 
plans for an analytical volume, we shall 
take a firm stand. 





BLONDES PREFER GENTLEMEN 


The Sentimental Diary of Another Professional Lady 


By Will Cuppy 


With Sketches by Jefferson Machamer 


CHAPTER ONE 
BLONDES ARE WHAT YOU MAKE 
THEM 


May 25th: 

I often think that life is what you 
make it but still like so many true say- 
ings there is not so muchinit. I mean 
I would never have kept my diary my- 
self for I did not even have one to keep 
for the last thing I thought I would 
keep was my diary. I mean Mr. 
Appleby gave me the empty diary and 
also another book that is all ready 
written intitled “‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” by Miss Anita Loos a friend 
of his. And it is the diary of a girl 
named Lorelei who wrote down her 
thoughts about gentlemen just as they 
came to her one after the other. And 
she was named after the girl who 
combed her hair on a rock. But of 
course this one had been bobbed. 

So it seems that it is an epoch making 
book and as I am quite a bookworm I 
always read all the epoch making books 
that are written by Mr. Appleby and 
his friends. For Mr. Appleby is the 
very very famous novelist of the same 
name. For I am only his stenographer 
and I have time to read all the epoch 
making books besides the one that Mr. 
Appleby himself is writing at the time. 

So the book is all about this girl’s 
thoughts who was a blonde and who 
was being educated chiefly by a 
wealthy button king who educated her 
with diamond and safire bracelets 


whenever he called upon her at her 
apartment. So Mr. Appleby said 
that there was a long felt want in liter- 
ature for some other girl who was a 
blonde to write up her diary and to call 
it “‘Blondes Prefer Gentlemen”’ as a 
joke, as he has quite a sense of humor 
of his own though always well kept 
within bounds. But I said ‘‘Who am 
I, Aspasia Smith, to write up my diary 
when so many famous people have all 
ready done it?’”’ But he said ‘‘Who 
are they either if you come right down 
to it?” So that is how it came up. 

And so I will only take up a few of 
the leading problems of the day as they 
seem to appear to myself if you will 
pardon a personal reference. For I do 
not intend to solve all of the problems. 
For as Mr. Appleby said laughingly if 
you only take up the problems you have 
really done enough for them. I mean 
I will be content to cast a few reflec- 
tions upon gentlemen. I mean I often 
think that gentlemen are not what they 
used to be. And of course my girl 
friend Lillian remarks that they never 
were. 

For as I said to Lillian, I think that 
some of we blondes really prefer real 
old fashioned gentlemen to what we 
are in danger of meeting these days 
from every Tom, Dick and Harry. But 
Lillian said that as far as that goes she 
supposes that we would also prefer real 
old fashioned gin if we could get it. For 
she says that the whole question of real 
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“* I said to Lillian that looks are not everything” 


old fashioned gentlemen these days is 
only an accademic question, meaning 
that there is not so much sense to it. 
For she says that supposing I did hear 
of one of them still existing in his native 
habbatat, then whose move would it 
be? 

But I fear that Lil has become bitter 
through some of the disallusions she 
has been through. I mean it may seem 
like a miracle but I have lived in New 
York for ten years and I still have 
faith in my kind. I mean that I have 
managed some how to keep my senti- 
mentality through it all. And if I can 
influence other girls to try harder to 
keep their sentimentality my diary will 
not have been in vain. 

So being a blonde myself though not 
a raving blonde if you will pardon the 
joke, still I am different from some 
girls who write up their diaries in some 
of my important esentials. For I do 
not pretend to be in my teens for I 
really belong with we older girls and by 
older I do not mean entirely out of the 


question. For I am not anti-diluvian 
and yet I could not claim to be Ameri- 
ca’s sweetheart on looks alone. I 
mean I said to Lillian that looks are not 
everything and of course she replied 
imediately ‘‘No, but almost.” 

For as she is a striking brunette she 
does not give so much credit to we 
blondes. And as I said to her “Lil I 
believe you would find fault with the 
personal features of Venus herself.’ 
And she replied ‘‘Good heavens do you 
call her good looking?”’ So that shows 
the way the wind blows with brunettes. 
But as both I and Lil pride ourself upon 
being tollerant such a thing as mere 
coloring matter would never come be- 
tween I and Lil. I mean after all looks 
are not everything in a girl. 

I mean that the matter of the fact is 
that a girl does not really have to be 
Venus these days and yet she can live 
her life. For the problem of we not 
really beautiful girls these days is not 
how shall we have our great adventure 
but how are we going to get out of it 
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“ The place for blondes is in the home” 


when the time comes. But the subject 
of sex appeal in such connections has 
been taken up by so many authors since 
time immortal that we must hurry on. 

But to regress for a moment, Mr. 
Appleby and his friend Mr. Rascoe 
were discussing today whether blondes 
had really ought to be allowed to write 
literature. And Mr. Appleby warmly 
defended we blondes who are authors 
and Mr. Rascoe said the place for 
blondes is in the home, so there was not 
much consents of opinion. And Mr. 
Appleby said “‘Did they ask to be 
blondes?”” And Mr. Rascoe said ‘I 
would n’t put it past them.’’ So then 
Mr. Appleby was forced to admit that 
Elinor Glyn was a brunette and Mr. 
Rascoe was compelled to admit that 
Laura Jean Libbey herself was a blonde, 
so it all depends upon genius after all. 

So then they emptied the rest of the 
shaker and tried to prove it by Aris- 


tottle but from the looks of Aristottle’s 
pictures you could not really tell what 
kind of a writer he was because he was 
really quite bald headed. So then 
they asked my advice but I refused to 
comment myself. But I said that I 
really believe that it takes all kinds to 
make a world. I mean of course there 
are always exceptions which prove that 
the rule is no good. I mean blondes 
are really what you make them. 

But I am not so crazy about all the 
talk these days that blondes are a men- 
nace. For I would as soon be called a 
chatell as a mennace and nobody can 
say that Iam achatell. For as I said 
to Lillian, “‘ You would really think to 
hear them that blondes are a mennace.”’ 
And so she only said ‘‘How do these 
things get around?”’ 

So as I only began to write about 
gentlemen half an hour ago nothing of 
great importance has happened to me 
inthe meantime. And even if it had I 
would have to postpone it for I have an 
engagement to go to an opening at 
Lowes American with a Mr. Jasperson, 
only I might as well call him Jim. I 
mean his name really is Jim and a girl 
would never think of using his Chris- 
tian name. So as Lillian has just re- 
marked I am all dressed up and watching 
the clock. And as she laughingly says 
I must have spent years doing the 
above. So there he is now. 


CHAPTER TWO 
MONEY ISN’T EVERYTHING 


May 26th: 

But it was not Jim for Jim did not 
come at all. And so I do not know 
what to think of Jim because Jim looks 
like he would not do such a thing but of 
course he did it. But it was Mr. Op- 
dick whose looks are really neither here 
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nor there. For as Lillian remarked 
Mr. Opdick looks as though he must 
have money but most of it seems to be 
out at interest where he cannot get at 
it. But it was not Mr. Opdick’s 
money that intreeged me. But it was 
Mr. Opdick’s perfect breeding that 
first impressed him upon me when we 
became friends on the corner. 

So the first time he came to the 
apartment Mr. Opdick told me that he 
does not approve of what young people 
are coming to and he has been looking 
for just an old fashioned girl. So that 
was quite a coincidents as I had been 
looking for a real old fashioned gentle- 
man. So he said that he believed in 
treating a girl like she was your sister 
and he did not believe in taking liber- 
ties. So this was his second call and he 
has not taken any. And he has not 
even taken me to the movies but has 
only taken me down to look at the 
river near by. And which river is 
I mean so many 


neither pro nor con. 
well to do people have moved over 
close to the East river that it is now con- 
sidered every bit as good as the Hudson 
river. 

So I gave up Jim for the evening and 
Lil was there and we spent the evening 


in an intelectual way. I mean Mr. 
Opdick has taken advantage of books 
and he is really as good as a five foot 
shelf to spend the evening with. I 
mean he told us about the seven won- 
ders of the world for he knows them all 
by name including the Pyramids of 
Egypt. And then he told us who it was 
that introduced the potato into some 
country. I mean those things are very 
broadening and it is a real education 
for the time being but a girl cannot re- 
member them afterward. For it is all 
I can do to remember the date of 
Columbus and the blizzard of 1888 
which I have heard from a relative 
and not from sad experience. 





** It was not Jim for Jim did not come” 


So Lil and I were dressed for the 
evening and Lil mentioned the name of 
the picture at Lowes American and Mr. 
Opdick told us that the whale is not a 
mammal but a fish although he said you 
would never know it tolook atit. But 
it seems to me that anybody could tell 
it was a fish and so far as I personally 
am concerned it has always been a fish. 
So Lil was on her high horse and so she 
mentioned the name of what is playing 
at the Shubert Riviera this week. So 
then Mr. Opdick told us that the laugh- 
ing jackass is a bird and there is another 
interesting animal called the duck 
billed ringtail of Austria. So then Lil 
had the histerics as she is very emo- 
tional and when she came to she told 
him to tell us more. So then he did. 

So then he told us about his business, 
which seems to be the clothing business. 
So Lil asked him, if he was in the whole- 
sale clothing business what he did with 
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his sample gowns and he said that he 
sold them and he said that he had some 
very nice ones for only fifty dollars. So 
then Lil said she guess she would go to 
bed. But she said that she would 
not go to bed at all if she had fifty dol- 
lars but she would set up and watch it. 
So then he gave her a look and he asked 
me to go down by the river again and 
look at it. 

So Lil whispered to me to go on down 
and look at it and get it over with and 
she said that if I was not back soon she 
would call the police. For she said 
that still waters run deep and there 
must be something back of Mr. Opdick’s 
statistics. So she said ‘“‘Steve Brody 
took achance.” For she will not trust 
any man for she has been reading 
Froyd. Or as she says she has not 
really read Froyd himself but she has 
heard so much about him that she al- 
most feels as if she had read him. And 
it is the same with me but I personally 
believe that there is too much sex ap- 
peal in Froyd.. I mean there is no use 
in getting morbad. I mean I really 
think the labeedo is what you make it. 
And so we went down by the river. 

So there was quite a full moon as luck 
would have it and we went and sat on a 
secluded bench where there was not a 
soul in sight. So I said that I was 
quite attracted by the moon for I really 
am and he said so are the tides in the 
ocean. And then he looked at me with 
quite an excited look and he told me 
that the moon was derived from the 
latin word meaning the same thing. So 
that brought up the eclipses, which are 
really so much greek to me. 

So then Mr. Opdick told me the 
names of the rivers in the different hem- 
ispheres, and then I began to lose inter- 
est. For I think the Amazon and the 
Oronoco are really enough to know and 
we have to know them. I mean there 
is a time and place for the rivers. So 
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when he asked me if I did not think 
that nature was wonderful I said, No, 
not very. So then he changed his 
tactics at last. So he told me the num- 
ber of deaths from the different dis- 
eases per anniminall nations. Sothen 
we came home. 

So in a way Mr. Opdick is a shat- 
tered allusion. I mean it seems that a 
man may be a gentleman but often 
when he is one he is really not anything 
else besides that. For he may have per- 
fect breeding, but as Lilsays Mr. Opdick 
is so well bred that he has come to the 
point where he cannot treat his fellow 
humans with common decency. And 
so if Mr. Opdick believes in treating a 
girl as if she was his own sister I would 
not lay a straw in his path but he can 
treat some other girl likethat. I mean 
I am a great believer in American 
womanhood but there is such a thing as 
knowing when to stop. I mean there 


is a great difference between treating a 


girl like a perfect lady and treating her 
like a perfect vacume. 

But I do not hold it against Mr. Op- 
dick because he took advantage of 
books. For I realize that I did not 
learn every thing there is when I and 
Lil were college chums at the same col- 
lege. But Lil is completely satisfied 
with her college education because she 
says that what was good enough for Sir 
Isaac Pitman is good enough for her. 
But she admits that if Mr. Opdick’s 
statistics will really open all - social 
doors she is as good as in society now. 

So I think that Mr. Opdick is really 
what he said he was because he said 
that he is a nature lover and now Lil 
says that she suspected it from the first. 
But she says that he is trying to edu- 
cate me with rivers only because rivers 
are so much cheaper than civvilized 
amusements. For he told us that it is 
immoral for a gentleman to give any- 
thing away excepting flowers and candy 
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“I said I was attracted by the moon and he said so are the tides” 


and that the flowers use up all the per- 
oxide in the air and are dangerous to 
sleep with. And so I suppose that 
candy is fattening and the movies are 
bad for the eyes. So Lil says that he is 
like the Scotch gentleman who always 
gave his friends a pair of homing pi- 
geons for Christmas and she says to 
think that over and it will come to me. 

And so there seem to be some people 
who think that money is really every- 
thing. I mean that some people do not 
seem to realize that they cannot take it 
with them. I mean there does not 
seem to be so much danger of we girls 
being educated with diamond and 
safire bracelets for as Lil says with the 
great majjority she fears it is only a 
case of try and get them. I mean for 
most of we girls even candy and flow- 
ers are only a mad beautiful dream. I 
mean that button kings are really quite 
an allusion. 

And of course I realize that this 
leaves us faced by the problem of what 
is an old fashioned gentleman after all, 


and Mr. Appleby says that that is as 
good a problem to be faced by as any 
of them. And you would hardly think 
that Lillian would be so spiritual but 
she says that from what she has seen of 
the spirits that Mr. Opdick is not a 
gentleman at all but he is ectoplasm. 
And she thinks that he is something 
like the whale for he is not a mammal 
but a fish. 

So Lil thinks that Mr. Opdick treats 
me as if he was married to me all ready. 
But I think that a girl must settle down 
some time and I do not care for these 
married jokes. But Lil says they are 
only too true for you cannot get away 
from them. So she says that if she 
ever succeeds in going on the stage she 
has thought up a way to get a big laugh 
from the whole audience. She will 
get some body to ask her ‘‘Who was 
that gentleman I seen you walking 
with?” And then she will wait until 
every thing is quiet and she will reply 
“That aint no gentleman, that’s my 
husband.” 
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By Irwin Edman 


T was to be expected that an age 
which had witnessed a revolution 
against traditionalism in thought and 
religion would witness also a revolt 
against traditionalism in manners. In 
the long run manners may prove to be 
more fundamental. Thought and re- 
ligion are luxuries which many can live 
without; slight changes in the codes of 
our daily routine may eventually trans- 
form the whole atmosphere of our lives. 
A change in the form of a greeting may 
in the long run be as far reaching as a 
revolution in a philosophy. New ideas 
of politeness may affect human conduct 
more universally and intimately than 
new conceptions of the structure of 
matter. 

Of late there has been in evidence a 
radical transformation in our whole 
attitude toward manners. Indeed, 
among many free minds there is coming 
to be a fixed belief that manners instead 
of making the man may unmake him. 
The graces, one hears, soften a man’s 
virility into elegance and smooth his 
strength into gentility. Manners have 
become associated with the now dis- 
carded genteel tradition. The nineties 
are in some quarters scorned less be- 
cause they were naughty than because 
they were “nice”. The he-men in 
literature and thought have tired of 
anything that reeks of the perfume of 
the hairdresser or recalls the silver 
salvers of the drawing room. 

The revolt against the genteel is not 
new in America. More than twenty 
years ago William James came out for 
the Rocky Mountain tough as over 


against the pure Bostonian in philoso- 
phy. Earlier still, Mark Twain had 
taken his stand with the simple down- 
right provincialism of the Innocents 
Abroad. Even Henry James, scarcely 
to be classed as roughneck, was always 
clearly on the side of the crude Ameri- 
can, lost among the polished villainies 
of the Old World. The quarrel is the 
old quarrel, between nature’s noble- 
man and the gilded rotter, between the 
sturdy provincial and the urbane 
dubious townsman, between plain hon- 
esty and frilled artifice. 

The attack against the genteel has of 
late been led by the liberals in thought 
and action, and has, in many cases, had 
a distinctly intellectual basis. Culture 
and elegance, which from the Renais- 
sance down have been considered in- 
dispensable partners, have latterly in 
our time and country been at war. The 
Renaissance conception of the gentle- 
man has come to be at a discount in an 
industrial, democratic, disillusioned, 
postwar society. 

Almost everyone knows the famous 
ideal of culture as recorded in Castigli- 
one’s “Book of the Courtier’. If he 
does not know the book, he knows its 
intent, so deeply has it become em- 
bedded in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
The beau ideal there envisaged was 
that of a gentleman at once elegant, 
informed, and graceful, who could ride 
a horse and write a sonnet with equal 
agility, who could grace the study of a 
philosopher with his conversation no 
less than he could grace the salon of a 
princess with his bearing. This noble 
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conception of the gentleman-scholar, 
the poet-prince, the sportsman-philoso- 
pher, came to Italy from England and 
has remained ever since a characteristic 
English ideal. There may be more wit 
than truth in the saying that Oxford 
“makes of young men scholars and 
gentlemen, or at least gentlemen’”’; it 
has always tried to do both. Culture 
in England and, until recently, in 
America meant what Matthew Arnold 
meant by it: sweetness and light. It 
meant the graceful and leisurely pur- 
suit of wisdom, the urbane conversa- 
tion of generous minded and well 
groomed men of the world. 

It is a pretty ideal, and it is precisely 
that prettiness that the emancipates 
have come to detest. It is a code of 
life that was born and nourished in 
manor houses and on stately lawns in 
England, or among the fountains and 
marble groves, the poplars and cypresses 
of the villas above Florence. It is in 


the best sense a leisure class ideal, and a 
leisure class ideal has come to seem in- 
creasingly remote from the concerns 
and the applause of a hurried industrial 


society. Inthecontemporarysceneone 
is an old fashioned gentleman at one’s 
peril. It is worth our while to examine 
the reasons why the ideal of the scholar- 
gentleman has come into disrepute. 
Education has in the first place 
ceased to be the special privilege of a 
lounging leisured class. In America 
it has become the common experience 
of young men and women from farms in 
Nebraska and sooty cities in Pennsyl- 
vania. Books and ideas are no longer 
merely the finer luxuries of a gentle- 
man; they are the instruments of young 
people eager to make a place for them- 
selves in a hustling competitive order. 
“Fifteen minutes a day” of reading is 
advertised to make, not a gentleman, 
but a success. The elements of a 
decent education have become the 


daily pabulum of miscellaneous mil- 
lions, not the guarded good fortune 
of a select few. And measured by the 
standards of the million, other virtues 
have come to the fore than the aristo- 
cratic ones of grace, bearing, and gen- 
tility. We have begun to value edge 
more than mellowness, and precision 
more than charm. 

But it is not merely the passing of 
the old gentry that has brought the 
revolt against gentility. There has 
been at once a more passionate and a 
more philosophical source for the revolt 
against ‘‘manners’. In the _ heart 
searching and plain speaking that 
followed the war, the free mind learned 
to look with suspicion on all the faded 
appurtenances of gentility. The Vic- 
torian ‘‘parlor’’ seems now to have 
been the coffin of the soul; life seems 
there to have been embalmed amid 
bricabrac and black walnut furni- 
ture. To the liberal the whole code of 
courtesies and reticences of prewar 
days seems to have been the cloak of a 
cruel, self blinding dishonesty, a smug 
evasion of the disorder that was the 
outer world and the somewhat malo- 
dorous tumult that was the inner spirit. 
On the altars of good taste how many 
lives have been sacrificed! Families 
have in service to it been kept unhappily 
together, and young lives crushed into 
conventional servitudes. To avoid un- 
pleasant topics of conversation, how 
many festers in the body politic have 
been tacitly approved! Inthe drawing 
rooms of the eighties the whole world 
was talked of as if it were assmooth as 
a drawing room itself. In the country 
houses, the lewdnesses and cruelties of 
surrounding country people were never 
mentioned. And the polite inhab 
itants never dared refer to the impolite 
and tormenting actualities that lay be- 
low the ‘‘company”’ surfaces they kept 
for the world. 
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The new generation has seen its 
generation of well bred parents go into 
shipwreck for want of a little plain 
speaking and rough directness. Even 
to young men to whom the war is but a 
memory of childhood, the reverbera- 
tions of the war that created that 
memory have made impossible the 
formal accepted values, the valued 
accepted formalities of the prewar pe- 
riod. Where the elegancies and reti- 
cences have failed, the newer generation 
is all for trying a little unashamed 
candor. 

Contemporaneous with the break up 
of the old social order, came the rise of 
the new psychology to give an impetus 
to plain speaking and stripped thought. 
We know too much and too clearly now 
the unpleasanter recesses of ourselves 
to be content any longer to move on 
the polite fictional facades of a Howells 
ora Henry James. The novelists (vide 
Floyd Dell, Sherwood Anderson, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, May Sinclair) have 


been inviting us to an honest; open 
eyed questioning of those opiate nice- 
ties by which the truths of our being 
are dimmed. The biographers, led by 
Lytton Strachey, have called us to the 
spectacle of great lives shorn of their 
veils and seen without rose colored 


lenses. The essayists, Havelock Ellis 
poin ting the way, have asked us to 
view the clear radiance in which our 
lives might be set if we would only 
slough off the tutored falsities, the 
futile fo rmal suppressions, of an artifi- 
cial order. 

We are, in short, in the midst of a 
New Rousseauism, and once again in 
the history of thought we are asked to 
bezom e noble savages. We are indeed 
asked to become savage rather than 
novle. There is an intense bitterness 
in many of the recent onslaughts on 
re3dectabil ity. Anything that suggests 
th e bourgeois or the aristocrat must be 


abolished. The soul of man, from the 
viewpoint of the emancipated, must 
express itself in its natural passions and 
unashamed lusts. There must be no 
prudish cloaking of primitive edged 
desires. The truth alone shall make us 
free, and the truth requires a refusal to 
respect all those little prettinesses by 
which our lives in society are hedged. 

It is not in the drawing room that the 
freest life is lived, nor is it with drawing 
room manners that truths are faced or 
discovered. The laboratory is not 
always a pretty place, and the thoughts 
that a thinker evolves in his study are 
often too bitter, too piercing, or 
too perplexed to make “nice’’ dinner 
table conversation. Particularly bitter, 
therefore, has been the attack of 
the intellectuals on the latter day 
exemplar of gentility. Away with the 
neo-aristocrat, with his _ perfectly 
creased trousers, his perfectly culti- 
vated voice, his constant iteration of 
the correct phrase, his meaningless per- 
formance of the correct action. The 
slickly smooth, the urbanely good — 
what endless vituperation have of late 
been poured upon these, and with how 
much of justice. The American ver- 
sion of the scholar-gentleman has 
flourished in the shabby transplanted 
gentilities of an American campus. 
A certain stamp of mediocre elegance 
has been held to be vastly more impor- 
tant than either emotional intensity or 
spiritual depths. 

Just as the collegiate type has in- 
vaded the clothes advertisements, so 
the college campus type of urbanity 
has become the matrix of American 
spiritual life. The shaggy manners 
frequently characteristic of the intel- 
lectual, the careless eccentricities of 
men more concerned with thoughts and 
passions than with form, have been 
condemned by the smart, soft centre of 
the urbane tradition. And naturally 
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those who have outgrown the sleek 
futile monotype, or have been im- 
pressed by it, resent this condemna- 
tion with fury. They lean over back- 
ward in their attempts to be free. In 
certain quarters rudeness has come to 
be almost a symptom of intellectual 
integrity, an insult a form of bravery. 
For the slicked up “gentleman” has 
been substituted the ideal of the in- 
tellectual and emotional pioneer, frank 
and careless and direct. The cultural 
ideal has, to put it in language that will 
be familiar at least to New Yorkers, 
moved from Gramercy Park to Green- 
wich Village. By the codes of the 
codeless, the truth, however impolite, 
must be blurted out; the respectabili- 
ties, however casual or sensible, must 
be flouted; the dank places of the soul, 
however nasty, must be exposed. 

No one, I take it, would resume the 
old niceties of the nineties in literature 
and in life. Much has been-gained by 


brushing away the old pruderies and 


timidities. No one would exchange 
the candor in the speech — and eyes 
—of contemporary young men and 
women for the polite evasions and draw- 
ing room reticences of an earlier day. 
One can, in this latter day freedom, 
talk about things that count without 
mincing matters. That sex and all the 
more personal relations of men and 
women can be dealt with without 
gloves is that much clear gain. 
That criticism in literature and poli- 
tics is released from empty courtesies, 
that one is now privileged to hit hard 
and cut clean, that is all toward the 
good. 

It is high time, too, that the plus 
four ideal of the intellectual life went 
by the boards. Many colleges in 
examining candidates for admission 
have latterly come to regard as the only 
suitable material those young men who 
from their speech and clothes and 


manners (the patterns for all of which 
have been acquired in the conventional 
boarding school) seem to fit snugly into 
the college’s own suave traditions. 
Any professor knows that it is not 
usually in these that he sees glimmer- 
ings of the divine spark. Shabbiness, 
even shagginess of appearance, crude- 
ness, even acerbity in manner often 
tenant the same house of clay as a dis- 
tinctive mind and a profound spirit. 
There is an incisive quality about in- 
cipient genius that hardly goes with 
the smoothnesses of the genteel tradi- 
tion. “Le style c’est l’homme’’, wrote 
Buffon. But style may also suffocate 
or kill the man. And we have learned 
of late to be patient with, even eager 
for, styleless sincerity. There is in a 
certain mannerless integrity a some- 
thing that plumbs below the smooth 
surfaces to the jagged layers in the 
subsoil of reality. Socrates would not 
have graced the best clubs; the parish 
Socrates of our own day are not always 
at home at a tea party nor would they 
grace the links. 

And what holds true in life holds also 
in the literature that contemporane- 
ously reflects it. There is, from the 
standpoint of latter day emancipation, 
almost nothing that is unfit to print, 
provided only that its motives are 
honest and its subject genuine. There 
is almost nothing we will not forgive in 
style — vide Dreiser — so long as what 
is said rings with the rough but un- 
mistakable accents of truth. No one 
would exchange the freedom of can- 
didly faced realities for those refined 
shadows so pale when we meet them in 
literature, so spiritually hopeless when 
we meet them in life. 

And yet—le style, c’est Vv homme! 
Why does that after two centuries 
persist in sounding valid? What is 
there in the passing of the scholar- 
gentleman ideal that seems clear loss? 
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It is this, perhaps: that disregard for 
style (what we call manners in people 
and taste in letters) has led to a genuine 
impoverishment of our civilization. 
The genteel tradition may have had its 
hollowness; it has also its own clear 
idealism. It emphasized the qualities 
of finesse in the intercourse of men, of a 
certain distinction and sense of form in 
letters. Like other ideals, it may have 
lapsed into a meaningless or oppressive 
formalism. But its essence is worth 
attention and revival by a generation 
which has brushed it aside. 

In a certain excellent school known 
to the writer, there is a prize given each 
year by an anonymous donor to the 
most “civilized” student. It is a non- 
competitive prize. The donor has 
made quite clear to the awarding com- 
mittee what his ideal is. He does not 
mean by “civilized” that haughty so- 
phistication that has come of late to be 
connoted by the term in America. He 
means by a civilized youth one who has 


spiritual manners. He means by it the 
union of the clear mind and the gentle 


heart. It is silly to suppose, as do the 
latter day disillusionists, that the two 
cannot march together. 

One would not manicure the tiger or 
turn the mastiff into a lapdog. But 
the cuore gentile may be allied to the 
most ruthless intelligence, as it was in 
Dante. The greatest honesty and the 
greatest sweetness may find a home in 
the same breast. 

That warm kindly culture which is 
the essence of the best intellectual tra- 
dition has a curious attractiveness in an 
age whose culture has become strident 
and cold. It would not hurt candor 
to have a civil tongue in its cheek, nor 
must one use a bludgeon because one 
is crusading for the good. Even Have- 
lock Ellis, for all his plea for freedom 
and radiant spontaneity, hymns praise 


to the Chinese in whom the problems of 
manners and etiquette have become the 
nicest and subtlest of arts. When all the 
cruder issues of civilization will have 
been settled, when there are no more 
wars or rumors of wars, when people are 
properly fed and clothed and nurtured 
and governed — what remains to be 
done in such a millennium? Surely 
nothing but to make of life a humane 
art, to turn the daily songs of men and 
their personal relations to each other 
into something continuously warm and 
fine and beautiful. 

Those who scoff at the elegancies and 
courtesies of life are falling victims to 
the same Philistinism against which 
they are avowedly battling. They 
have no time, no patience, for those 
gratuitous refinements which give life 
flavor and distinction. When we eat, 
we demand a pleasant prospect; there 
is no less nutrition in food because the 
table is gdrnished with roses. There is 
a sound instinct in the yokels who 
pathetically buy and live by the books 
of etiquette. At least they know that 
style of some sort converts mere brute 
existence into a kind of beauty. The 
intellectual life is no less lively because 
it is set occasionally in the lovely cere- 
mony of high tea on an English lawn in 
spring. Even the truth can be stated 
without ugly words, nor must one have 
ugly manners to find it or battle for it. 

If the Castiglione ideal is out of date, 
it is not altogether to the credit of our 
age or of its belligerent liberals. The 
essence of good manners, generosity of 
spirit, a sense of style and a sense of 
proportion, these are the essence of all 
art. They are the essence of the art of 
life. It is a tragic comment on our 
scurrying industrial society — and on 
the intellectual life it generates — that 
that most gracious of all arts is coming 
into disrepute, 





EDITH WHARTON 
By Wilbur L. Cross 


CAN hardly claim personal acquaint- 
ance with Edith Wharton. Once 

only have I met her. It was on a 
sweltering June day when she came to 
Yale to receive an honorary degree. 
The place was a little restaurant called 
an inn, where we sat and drank hot tea 
with cream and sugar, while two others 
who were of the party took their tea 
with ice and lemon. , I inquired about 
a number of her literary friends in 
France and England whom I knew only 
by their books or from casual corre- 
spondence as an editor. She talked 
pleasantly about them. I waited for 
her to ask questions also, and at last 
they came. She hit upon about the 
best thing we have to show in New 
Haven. 

In one of her stories of Old New 
York, Mrs. Wharton tells of a young 
man who on going abroad was com- 
missioned by his father to purchase for 
the family gallery as many Italian 
paintings — masterpieces all — as he 
could for five thousand dollars. Young 
Lewis Raycie expended the “vast 
sum” upon a collection of Italian 
Primitives, and brought them home, 
to the consternation and anger of his 
father, who disinherited him in all save 
the portraits, which were regarded by 
everybody who saw them as utterly 
worthless. Strange as it may appear, 
the public at that time, outside a little 
group of English pre-Raphaelites and a 
dandy named John Ruskin, could see 
no beauty in ‘‘a girl in profile, with her 
hair in a pearl net, against a back- 
ground of columbines”. That girl 
was sent back to Europe as an un- 
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desirable immigrant. Lewis Raycie, 
however, never lost faith in his treas- 
ures, which after his death were con- 
signed to an attic, where they were 
discovered and sold for five millions of 
dollars. A little later another young 
American named Jarves had a similar 
though not so disastrous experience. 
While in Florence, he, too, made a col- 
lection of Italian Primitives which 
nobody in New York wanted. Even- 
tually they were purchased for a few 
thousand dollars by Yale University, 
where they now hang in a gallery of the 
Art School. Naturally Mrs. Wharton 
was interested in this other Mr. Raycie 
and wished to see his equally rare col- 
lection. From the tea room she went 
over to the art gallery. 

Art is the path that leads to Mrs. 
Wharton’s novels. How closely she 
has studied the technique of other 
novelists, past and present, is manifest 
in the many critical essays she has writ- 
ten for the magazines. No novelist 
of importance has escaped her observa- 
tion. She has learned from all what to 
take and what to shun without directly 
imitating any except by way of ex- 
periment in the first years. Her art is 
antagonistic to the art of a Joyce or a 
Bennett — an old art revived as if it 
had never existed in Samuel Richard- 
son — which would note and set down 
all mental or visual reactions just as 
they come, making no distinction be- 
tween their relevancy. That way lies 
chaos. Rather she would select ‘‘the 
illuminating incidents that reveal and 
emphasize the inner meaning in every 
situation”. This with certain differ- 
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ences was the aim of George Eliot, who 
sought out ‘“‘the crucial moments” in 
the behavior of her characters and 
studied the consequence of their acts 
for weal or for woe. Mrs. Wharton 
dislikes artificial plots running along in 
pairs within a single novel, of the type 
common among the mid-Victorians; and 
yet she repudiates the view that a novel 
should have no plot as in the personal 
narratives now prevailing, which begin 
and end in no man’s land because their 
authors do not know whence their char- 
acters came or whither they are bound. 
The man who wrote “Vanity Fair” 
may not yet be ignored. Thackeray 
knew that Becky Sharp would drift 
away to Continental watering places 
and disappear at last. Mrs. Wharton’s 
novels always begin and end. 

In her art one may at times see 
Henry James. But for him she would 
- never have gone so far into psychologi- 
cal refinements, though she has never 
subordinated her characters and story 


to his obscure complexities of style and 


manner. When she passes through 
the minds of the people she is creating, 
she takes a lantern with her and even- 
tually brings the reader out into the 
light of day. As time went on, James 
sacrificed his characters to the exi- 
gencies of elaborate designs, giving us, 
as it were, perfect houses with only the 
fantoms of men and women to inhabit 
them. Mrs. Wharton has discovered 
an art midway between James and 
Thackeray. In her best work charac- 
ters, situation, scene, and incident 
unite in a single beautiful pattern as if 
they had come into her imagination in 
that way. Her novels belong to the 
realm of art as much as do the Italian 
paintings she admires. 

The steps along which Mrs. Wharton 
attained to her exquisite art are now 
clearly visible. She began back in the 
“‘mauve decade” of the nineties with 
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the short story, wherein, as the situa- 
tion is the main thing, the characters 
must be drawn by a few premedi- 
tated strokes. Her first volume, ‘‘ The 
Greater Inclination’, was promising. 
Her second volume, ‘“‘The Descent of 
Man”, was less experimental. Here 
occurred that clever story called ‘‘ The 
Other Two”, in which a woman, twice 
divorced and again married, serves tea 
to her three husbands seated together 
around her table, and never lifts a hair. 
Among many short stories published in 
the course of the years was ‘“‘ The Long 
Run”’, which plays in irony over the 
surprise of a man when a woman takes 
him at his word and on an evening ac- 
tually comes to him, trunks and all. I 
am not certain that Mrs. Wharton has 
ever done anything better than the 
analysis of the emotions of that man, 
who, to save himself, would save the 
woman. 

Mrs. Wharton continued to write 
short stories, but they soon proved 
inadequate for the full scope of her 
imagination. Subjects were at hand 
that required more room. So she pro- 
ceeded to the novelette or long short 
story like ‘“‘The Touchstone”. And 
then she took the plunge into the novel 
proper. ‘‘The heart of fools’’, it is 
written, ‘‘is in the House of Mirth.” 
It was a happy title for projecting on 
the screen a group of pleasure loving 
New Yorkers, mostly as dull as they 
are immoral, and letting them play out 
their drama unmolested by others. 
They have their own tabus and con- 
ventions, however, which insist that 
everything shall appear perfectly decent 
on the surface, whatever may occur 
when the sirens drop beneath the 
waves. The moment a girl is talked 
about, all agree, she is done for. Thus 
it happened in the case of the beautiful 
Lily Bart, ‘‘a captured dryad subdued 
to the conventions of the drawing- 
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room”, who ended her career with 
chloral. After reading the novel when 
it first appeared, I wrote on the flyleaf 
of my copy: “A really tragic situa- 
tion . . . but character and incident 
seem fantastic, after all.’’ Doubtless 
I felt then as I feel now that a girl 
really sound at heart was checkmated 
at every turn by a fate predestined for 
her, as if the author rather than cir- 
cumstance was determined not to give 
her a chance. Still “‘The House of 
Mirth” is a very great novel. 

It gave Mrs. Wharton her first fame. 
She was born, readers were told, in 
New York, and belonged by descent to 
several Colonial families. One grand- 
mother was a Stevens and the other a 
Schermerhorn. Her mother was a 
Rhinelander. Asa child she was taken 
by her parents to Europe for long visits, 
and in those years she learned French, 
German, and Italian. One of her 


early novels, ‘‘ The Valley of Decision”’, 
has as its scene the Italy of Alfieri; and 


French critics have uncovered in her 
mature art the influence of Flaubert 
and Maupassant. When in the United 
States the family lived in New York 
during the winter, going to Newport 
for the summer. In 1885 the daughter 
of the house married Edward Wharton 
of Boston; and Lenox in the Berkshires 
became a summer home. Since those 
days, it may be added, Mrs. Wharton 
has divided her time between the 
United States and France. During 
the Great War she devoted herself to 
the care of French and Belgian refugees 
and children. In recognition of her 
distinguished service, she received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. If 
America can teach France, so France 
has lessons for America, as she shows 
by a running contrast of the two 
temperaments in “‘French Ways and 
Their Meaning”. The two nations are 
again interpreted in “The Marne”, 
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when for the moment Mrs. Wharton 
was perplexed by the aloofness of the 
United States in the first years of the 
Great War. 

While Mrs. Wharton was concerning 
herself mostly with New Yorkers, at 
home or in Europe, readers were sur- 
prised to find her reviving memories of 
her life in the Berkshires. Interest, 
too, was then fast fading in ‘“‘the local 
colorists’”, who for a generation had 
been depicting humorous traits of 
Yankee character in formless narrative. 
“Ethan Frome” was something quite 
different from any of these — some- 
thing indeed comparable to Hawthorne. 
Who told Mrs. Wharton the tragic 
story of the young farmer who paid for 
his brief happiness with mutilation and 
misery? Or did she divine it from a 
face she met twenty years after the 
smash up, having a look which “neither 
poverty nor physical suffering could 
have put there’? As one saw the 
silent man in the snowbound village, 
“*he seemed a part of the mute melan- 
choly landscape, an incarnation of its 
frozen woe, with all that was warm and 
sentient in him fast-bound below the 
surface”. And there is that other 
New England tale named “Summer”, 
in which cold and darkness on the edge 
of the hills at last turns into warmth 
and light in the marreage of the country 
lawyer and the girl he brought down 
from the mountains. What was their 
subsequent history? — I wonder. 

Except for asides like these, Mrs. 
Wharton has preferred New York and 
a cosmopolitan world for a freer play of 
her imagination. To this broad social 
scene, where she had placed ‘The 
House of Mirth”, Mrs. Wharton re- 
turned in “‘The Age of Innocence” — 
to a world where people live “in an 
atmosphere of faint implications and 
pale delicacies”, under a precise and 
inflexible ritual which everybody must 
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observe who would shun disaster. 
Without doubt this novel contains 
some of the author’s greatest scenes, 
such as the one between Newland 
Archer and the Countess Olenska at the 
little inn overlooking the sea. From 
title on through event after event, 
character after character, to the final 
scene symbolizing all the frustrated 
lives, “‘The Age of Innocence” is a 
masterpiece of irony. No one is likely 
to forget how May Welland, perfect 
in the cruel code of her class, won 
Newland Archer and kept him by 
playing her last trump card, and sent 
the Countess Olenska back to France. 
There was no escape for a man or a 
woman once caught in the net. 

In “‘Glimpses of the Moon” Mrs. 
Wharton transfers her characters to 
Como, Venice, and Paris, and lets her 
story tell itself out there. The situa- 


tion is near enough to what may happen 
to hold attention to the end. Susy 
Branch and Nick Lansing are social 


parasites, though Nick has a job as a 
hack writer on an encyclopedia and is 
thus known as “a writer”. Susy 
persuades Nick to marry her in the new 
way, ‘“‘on the definite understanding 
that whenever either of them got the 
chance to do better he or she should be 
immediately released”. She wheedles 
out of her friends checks instead of rugs 
and silverware for wedding presents, so 
as to give them a year in Europe. 
After that they will take their chances. 
A month at Como and they begin to 
see each other’s faults. There is a 
slight estrangement, which becomes an 
open break at Venice. They separate 
and after a time come together in 
Paris to find themselves in love, to 
see how trivial were the occasions of 
their quarrels when weighed against 
the pleasant memories of each other. 
Though they were made better by their 
experience, they were, I daresay, only 


moderately happy after they returned 
home. 

For contrast Mrs. Wharton likes to 
place the same characters against two 
distinct social backgrounds. With the 
first run of the ‘Great Western” — the 
“Mauretania” of the forties — across 
the Atlantic, New Yorkers began 
their annual migration to Europe. 
Most of his friends, Washington Irving 
once remarked, he could see in Paris 
every summer when he was there. 
Forming a rather compact body, New 
Yorkers at home and abroad easily 
lent themselves to the international 
episode, as Henry James soon dis- 
covered. In ‘The Mother’s Recom- 
pense’”’ Mrs. Clephane flees from her 
New York husband for the freedom of 
the Riviera. Years later, after the 
death of her husband, she is summoned 
home by a daughter, now grown up, 
whom she had left behind. Though 
the strict code of her class, as she 
knew it in her youth, has relaxed, she 
meets with new prohibitions equally 
relentless; and by a stroke of fate the 
man with whom she once passed a week 
at an inn in Normandy appears on the 
scene as the lover of her daughter. 
So for Mrs. Clephane it must be back to 
the Riviera, this time never to return 
home. New York, in spite of easy 
divorces, is still New York. The title 
of her novel, Mrs. Wharton says, was 
taken from Grace Aguilar’s ‘‘The 
Mother’s Recompense”’, which depicts 
a social world long since antiquated. 
A century ago a mother’s recompense 
was a family of eight or ten children, 
every one virtuous, happy, and pros- 
perous. Life has since become more 
complex. Mrs. Clephane’s recompense 
was to have her daughter take from 
her the only man she had ever loved. 
The renunciation did not make her 
conspicuously happy. 

Mrs. Wharton’s New York is not 
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always New York as we see it today. 
However modern may be the situation 
she invents, she is inclined to project it 
into that past which she knew inti- 
mately or had heard about as she 
listened to family stories by her elders. 
Distinctly historical are the four little 
novels called “‘Old New York” giving 
us character types as they existed in 
four successive decades of the last cen- 
tury. Each tale symbolizes the fash- 
ionable life of the decade, in a single 
character study dominating a small 
group. In the forties, it was the young 
man who returned from Italy with 
cases filled with early Italian paintings 
when he should have bought only imi- 
tations of Raphael. In the fifties it 
was the girl who never married. In 
the sixties, the spark who introduced 
polo. In the seventies, the wife who 
knew of but one way to keep a husband, 
desperately ill, in comfort until death 
might release him. We have in Eng- 


lish fiction nothing much resembling 


this manner. Instead of writing one 
long novel, Mrs. Wharton writes four 
short ones, each independent enough 
to be read by itself but all coalescing 
in a single impression of a period if 
they are read one after another. 

Here as elsewhere, Mrs. Wharton 
has taken a sane account of the latest 
psychology, There is, of course, a 
careful portrayal of the background. 
Old New York lies before us, ‘‘a grid- 
iron”’, when fashion hesitated to move 
north of Union Square into Gramercy 
Park, when Fifth Avenue was “a 
thoroughfare of monotonously ugly 
brown houses divided by a trickle of 
horse-drawn carriages’, and the jay- 
walker was perfectly safe. But Mrs. 
Wharton is more concerned with the 
men and women that lived there then 
and a little later. She tries to tell us 
what they were by telling us what was 
going on in their minds beneath a calm 


exterior. She does not carry her 
analysis to that excess we have in the 
quite different workmanship of Virginia 
Woolf; rather she looks for and dis- 
covers the primary secrets and reveals 
the dumb dramas that may be enacted 
underground, half consciously, with an 
occasional ripple on the surface and a 
rarer explosion. Twice we get sight of 
the real man in “‘The Spark” whom 
his wife calls an idiot, when “the 
waters part and a granite rock [is] 
thrust up from them”. The indiscre- 
tions of Mrs. Hazeldean are sufficiently 
described, but what most interests the 
reader is her perturbed mind when she 
is suspected by her friends, when she 
felt that ‘“‘each quiver of a half-formed 
thought might be as visible behind her 
forehead as the faint lines wrinkling its 
surface with an uncontrollable frown of 
anxiety”. And finally there is that 
portrait of the genteel spinster whom 
no one ever suspected, whose sensitive 
soul, remarks Mrs. Wharton, was like 
‘“‘a muted keyboard on which Fate 
played without a sound”, until she 
told her story to her cousin Delia. 

Through Mrs. Wharton’s fiction runs 
a vein of fantasy, sometimes playful or 
humorous, though rarely grotesque. 
This vein crops out in “Here and Be- 
yond”’, a group of six longish short 
stories just published. The seal of 
Lily Bart of ‘‘The House of Mirth”’, 
it may be remembered, was “ Beyond! 
beneath a flying ship’’ — a ship which 
takes one beyond the normal or the 
usual into the realm of visions, super- 
stitions, and dreams, with here and 
there an implication of the supernat- 
ural. It would be far from the mark 
to say that Mrs. Wharton is intrigued 
by the abnormal, much less by the 
pathological, in and for itself alone, for 
she always returns to the “Here” — 
that is, to the real and the actual. 

A Christian missionary, for instance, 
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goes out to Morocco to plant the seeds 
of his faith. After the labor of twenty 
five years he awakens from his dream 
to see that Africa has beaten him. 
The great Mohammedan world con- 
tinues in its daily round undisturbed by 
his presence until in a mad moment he 
decides to invite martyrdom. He 
tramples the Koran into the dust and is 
struck dead by an angry mob. Again, 
an admirer of a poetess and a painter 
not long dead seeks out the man and 
the woman who inspired their art 
in order to penetrate the secret of it, 
only to find them, by a curious coinci- 
dence, married and completely absorbed 
in a life of pleasure, forgetful of that 
past about which he wants to know. 

There is a whimsical tale about 
Professor Hibbart, of Purewater Uni- 
versity, Clio, New York, a Kantian 
philosopher who withdrew, as far as he 
could, into the stronghold of pure 
reason, so that the mind might function 
without the intrusion of the senses. 
Sight, taste, and smell, though nat- 
urally very acute in him, he subdued 
to the mere needs of bodily protection, 
and he shut out sound with a pair of 
velvet ear pads, drawn close over large 
ears. An attack of influenza, followed 
by bronchial pneumonia, sent him to 
southern France where he hoped to 
recuperate and to complete, in “a 
remote pension among the hills”, a 
refutation of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, on which he had been en- 
gaged when struck down by his alarm- 
ing illness. But in the express from 
Marseilles to Ventimiglia a pretty 
woman flicked off an ear pad and com- 
pelled him to listen to her. Is what 
follows fact or hallucination? 

Two of these stories are among late 
survivals of New England witchcraft. 
Someone appears to have cast a spell 
over Saul Rutledge, who lives in a 
desolate house on a wild stretch of road 
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among the hills. Fora year the farmer 
has been withering away, to the per- 
plexity of his wife Prudence until she 
discovers that her husband is making 
clandestine appointments with the 
ghost of his old sweetheart, Ora Brand, 
in an abandoned shack down by the 
pond. Just before Ora died, she told 
Saul that she would come back to him, 
and (so says Mrs. Rutledge) she has 
kept her word. At length Ora’s sister 
Venny suddenly dies and is buried in 
the same grave with her to keep her 
company. Thereafter Ora’s troubled 
spirit no longer walks. Was Venny 
shot dead by her father? Or did she 
die of pneumonia? The other story 
tells of the curse that fell upon a house 
in a seaport on the New England coast 
when an ancestor of the present owner 
married an ugly Spanish lady and 
brought her home. The curse works 
itself out in the suicide of Waldo 
Cranch, who leaves behind him as the 
last of his race two misshapen sons that 
live on and on but never grow up. 
“Things that the rational mind 
would reject without a thought”, Mrs. 
Wharton remarks, are not so easily 
disposed of when one looks upon a 
Saul Rutledge or a Waldo Cranch. 
The former, I should say, was really 
psychoanalyzed by the deacon of the 
parish, and the latter was a victim of 
an inherited taint. But Mrs. Wharton 
offers no complete explanation; she 
gives only hints for such use as the 
reader may desire to make of them. 
No mystery is related mainly for its 
own sake. It is the central point in a 
pattern for the display of those obscure 
emotions that underlie all human life. 
In these last stories, Mrs. Wharton 
writes much as the author of “The 
House of the Seven Gables” might 
write were he living in this twentieth 
century, amused perhaps more than 
impressed by the new psychology. 
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By Joseph Collins 


AN is more interested in himself 
than in anything else in the 
world, and next to himself in his 
neighbor. Small wonder, for he knows 
so little about himself save as a mecha- 
nism whose dynamo is the riddle of all 
riddles. 

When Pope said that man was the 
proper study of mankind, he uttered 
a statement worthy of the characteriza- 
tion alleged to have been made by the 
wife of a former mayor concerning an 
appreciative remark of the Queen of 
the Belgians. If one may judge from 
the number and variety of books that 
have been written about man instruct- 
ing him as to his origin, motivations 
and reactions, exhorting him to a safer 
and saner adjustment to his environ- 
ment and a keener recognition of the 
dependence of his welfare upon modern 
science, mankind agrees with the poet’s 
dictum. Had Pope permitted himself 
greater specificity he would have said, 
it is upon man’s conduct that we should 
concentrate for it is conduct that 
intrigues us; conduct, its antecedent 
and descendant, is psychology. Hence 
books on psychology are so many and 
so popular. 

The three most important. recent 
contributions to normal psychology 
are “Science and the Modern World” 
by a professor of philosophy in Harvard 
University, ‘“‘Human Vibration” by 
a practising engineer of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and “‘ Matter, Man and 
Mind” by a science popularizer of 
Peterborough, England. 

Professor Whitehead’s book, which 


was reviewed in the March BOOKMAN, 
has two great virtues: it is easy to read 
and it discusses subjects that interest 
or intrigue every educated person. 
One reader will find his attention en- 
gaged by the author’s interpretation of 
the romantic reaction which had its 
flood tide at the end of the eighteenth 
century; another, by the chapter on 
relativity and the quantum theory, 
which have been receiving so much 
attention the past few years. The 
criticism to be made of the book is that, 
though the author realizes that nature 
is organic as well as mechanical, he 
does not always differentiate with clar- 
ity between the two aspects. Still, he 
endeavors to do so; and it is such en- 
deavors that make us hopeful for the 
success of an imminent new formula- 
tion of the philosophy of nature. 

It is gratifying to read the homage 
Professor Whitehead pays to Giordana 
Bruno, in whose death modern science 
had its birth. The apostate friar of 
Nola has not had his deserts from pos- 
terity. The career of Bruno’s reputa- 
tion supports an essential feature of the 
quantum theory, viz.: that effects 
which appear essentially incapable of 
gradual increase or gradual diminution 
are in reality increasable or decreas- 
able only by leaps and jumps. Bruno 
got his first big jump from Baruch de 
Spinoza, and the second he is getting 
now in America from philosophers like 
Whitehead, psychologists like Witmer, 
and scientists like Wood. 

Conrad Richter’s book ‘‘ Human Vi- 
bration: The Underlying Mechanics of 
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Life and Mind” is an inquiry into the 
supply, flow, and expenditure of life 
energy; how it influences the phenom- 
ena of life and how it conditions our 
spiritual qualities. Having noted that 
one man finds happiness in hard work, 
another in religion, another in nature, 
another in other ways, the author sus- 
pected that the real cause of happiness 
must be something deeper and less 
obvious. He soon realized that the 
underlying factors of life are themselves 
compounded of deeper factors which 
can be narrowed to a few “parents” 
By endless combination the parents 
form the pattern of life, just as the 
proton electron and charged energy com- 
bine endlessly to form the pattern known 
as matter. These parents are: rate of 
energy expenditure; energy flow; and 
energy supply. Some of their off- 
spring are: association, harmony, in- 
harmony, desire, energy stimulations, 
consciousness. Association is the com- 
pounding of one expenditure rate 


group and its flow with other groups. 
Harmony is full energy flow, while in- 


harmony is lean energy flow. Whenthe 
expending rate is higher than the flow, 
strain results. Desire is lean energy 
flow, compounded with the association 
of energy-bearing groups from which is 
obtained energy for effort. Energy 
stimulation is the natural energy flow 
content of groups which vary with 
present or past expenditure rates. 
Evolution is a compound of the three 
fundamentals with time and with several 
compounds including associations. It 
raises expenditure rates and widens the 
association to additional contacts. The 
rate does not necessarily remain high, 
but it can be touched off again by asso- 
ciation. For instance, if we have had 
painfully high energy expenditure, as- 
sociated with certain troubles, our high 
energy expenditure groups are touched 
off when we see or hear of these trou- 
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bles., If we have evolved sufficient 
groups of high energy expenditure to 
dominate the organism, we experience 
inharmony similar to that experienced 
when we suffered the disorder or un- 
happiness. The only way to avoid the 
inharmony that comes from seeing or 
hearing is not to look or listen; the only 
way we can cure such inharmony is by 
helping the person who has it. 

Mr. Richter points out the fallacy 
that evolution, primarily the raising of 
energy expenditure rate, is an harmon- 
ious process. Real evolution is neces- 
sarily painful. An organism cannot 
continue to supply with full energy flow 
expenditure rates above its capacity. 
The process of evolution is seldom 
harmonious while the high rates of 
expenditure are on. 

The harmony process is a compound- 
ing of energy rate, flow, supply, and 
association of other rates with their 
flow and supply. A great many com- 
binations are possible, forming many 
degrees and shades of harmony. But 
we can say roughly that there are two 
general processes, A and B. The A 
process takes place when a dominat- 
ing energy-expending group associates 
other energy-bearing groups at more or 
less high rates and appropriates some 
of their energy while the flow is strong. 
A few examples of this are the sweet- 
ness of stolen fruit, the adage of a 
woman keeping a man in pursuit, the 
pleasure of suspense in story, play and 
life, the increased enjoyment in lying 
in bed when the hour to get up has 
passed. 

The B process is frequently present 
in the A process. High expenditure 
rates drop, sometimes quickly, some- 
times over longer periods. Their en- 
ergy flows, however, always subside 
slowly. When the expenditure rate 
drops quickly, the flow that was lean 
for the high expenditure rate becomes 
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full or harmonious for the much re- 
duced rate. A few familiar examples 
of harmony from the B process are 
rescue from danger, relief from trouble 
or pain, the flow that blesses work ac- 
complished. Here we have a glimpse 
into the necessity of inharmony in 
nature. Harmony on our levelis depend- 
ent on strong energy flows, which are the 
product of last high expenditure rates 
which were probably in harmony at the 
time, Thus harmony is the evolu- 
tionary product of inharmony. The 
painfully high expenditure rates break 
down when their association causes 
cease, but the energy flows persist 
in association. 

Sex operates hy the A process. The 
act of consummation concentrates into 
a brief time a full stimulation of energy 
(fairly high harmony) which by associ- 
ation is imbedded in the race. As a 


result of either mental or physical 
association with the act, no matter how 


distant and veiled so that the con- 
nection may not be understood, stimu- 
lated energy flows provide harmony 
to those in whom are not invoked still 
other associations of inharmonious 
disgust. 

The highest and most wonderful 
development of evolution is under- 
standing. It does not mean knowl- 
edge but kindness; an organism of such 
an incalculable sum of expenditure 
groups and rates that association with 
situations touches off in it accurate 
reflections of the same experience, and 
dominates it to the point of trying to 
help the other in order to help its own 
inharmony. Understanding kindness 
is the true relative superiority of man. 

Modern science and education are 
multiplying and re-multiplying the 
numbers of adepts in science, invention, 
art, music, business, and other fields. 
But a kind and understanding heart 
is a much higher development, and the 


numbers of these are not so easily multi- 
plied though there are more churches 
than schools. Kindness, like the germ 
of heredity, is not left to doubtful 
shaping by man but is protected from 
hands that might subvert it to their 
own ideas of what it should be. Evo- 
lution of kindness and understanding 
goes on by nature’s old, slow but sure 
method. 

Mr. Richter’s book is one of the most 
suggestive and instructive that I have 
come upon since Alexander’s “Space, 
Time and Unity”. To read it suc- 
cessfully requires concentration, and 
one gets more from the second read- 
ing than from the first. I suspect 
that if one read it often, he would get 
illumination. 

Mr. Shearcroft’s book is a kind of 
scientific cocktail; he has used some of 
the ingredients that Sir William Bragg 
uses in his book entitled ‘‘ Concerning 
the Nature of Things’’; some of those 
that J. W. N. Sullivan used recently in 
“Aspects of Science”; and some of 
the ingredients that Professor R. S. 
Lull used in his engrossing book “‘ The 
Waysof Life”’, published last year. But 
the dash of absinthe is of his own dis- 
tillation. However concocted, it is 
a very pleasant and stimulating mix- 
ture, easy to take, and unquestionably 
good for everyone. Mr. Shearcroft 
is convinced that the future of human- 
ity depends upon a realization of the 
aims of science and an appreciation of 
the worker in the research laboratories 
of the fields of nature. The story that 
he tells is the triumph of man as the 
principal form of life on earth. The 
pioneers of the roadway of life are the 
scientists. The poet and the artist 
make it pleasurable and easy to walk 
and drive on that roadway and to live 
beside it. 

One cannot learn as much about the 
primordial mind from his brief chap- 





ter as one can from the masterly work 
of the Sorbonne professor Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl which is entitled ‘Primitive 
Mentality”, nor as much about inher- 
itance as from Sansom’s or Thomson’s 
“‘Heredity”’; yet one can learn some- 
thing though the chapters on these 
subjects are the most unsatisfactory 
onesinthe book. Butfromthe chapters 
on evolution and the tree of life one will 
get trustworthy information and help- 
ful suggestion. It is individuals who 
know little or nothing of the structure 
of the globe on which we live, the his- 
tory of its crust and the complexity of 
the atoms of which it is composed, and 
those who are unfamiliar with the way 
in which science is viewing the imma- 
terial universe, who will get greatest 
pleasure from this book. It is not pro- 


found and it is not always accurate, but 
on the whole it fairly reflects present 
day teaching. Thisis a matter of small 
moment, but even a man who lives in 


Peterborough should not speak of 
Freud as a German psychologist; and 
incidentally Freud would very likely 
not agree with him when he says: 
“Tt is the secret conviction of most of 
us that what I do not know about my 
own mind no one else can tell me.” 
The truth is that Mr. Shearcroft walks 
more securely and gracefully in the 
concrete than in the abstract science. 
Dr. Leonard T. Troland, assistant 
professor of psychology in Harvard 
University, has a good title for his book, 
“The Mystery of Mind”. The pity is 
that it does not solve the mystery, and 
the truth is that it does not come within 
a long way of solving it. It is just a 
good, safe, sound, straightforward pres- 
entation of academic psychology. It 
is not cluttered up with diagrams, 
graphs, curves, and tables and it can be 
read without training in mathematics. 
That is saying a great deal for a book 
on psychology. The author says the 
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book is primarily intended for the 
reader who has not made a special 
study of modern psychology. The re- 
viewer says that the author’s intention 
was good, his execution not quite up to 
his intention. 

He has been as successful, however, 
as Dr. Mary Collins of the University 
of Edinburgh, who is assisted by Dr. 
James Drever. After a lifetime spent 
with and near psychologists, I am 
forced to the conclusion that one can- 
not be botha psychologist and a popular- 
izer. You can be one or the other, 
but not both; and Dr. Collins’s book 
called ‘‘ Experimental Psychology” and 
the one just previously mentioned con- 
vince me of it. H. E. Wohlgemuth 
of London is the only exception I know, 
though Harry A. Overstreet who 
teaches philosophy in the College of the 
City of New York has so many of the 
qualifications that he could probably 
become one of these dual personalities 
if he chose. His book “Influencing 
Human Behavior” which has been out 
of print for some time has recently been 
reprinted, and it is a pleasure to call 
attention to his unusual facility in 
presenting the data of modern psychol- 
ogy in such a way as to make them 
available in some measure to the vast 
majority of us. 

Two important treatises on abnormal 
psychology have recently been pub- 
lished. The first is Pierre Janet’s 
“Psychological Healing”, which has 
been admirably translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Professor Janet is as well 
known in this country as he is in his 
own land. His book is scarcely the 
kind that one reads from cover to cover. 
It contains about thirteen hundred 
pages, it is both historical and clinical, 
and it deals with many different sub- 
jects. But the reader who is keen to 
know something of the history and uses 
of suggestion and hypnotism, who 
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wishes to inform himself of the treat- 
ment by rest and isolation which had 
great vogue in this country thirty years 
ago and which was afterward taken up 
with such intensity and publicity by 
the Swiss physician Dubois that it 
seemed to many that its virtues were 
discovered by him and not by our own 
Weir Mitchell, will find it easy to satisfy 
his appetite for information by con- 
sulting Janet’s work. 

The Freudian doctrine is not being 
discussed in this country as it was a few 
years ago, when it bid fair to be the 
sole subject of social conversation. 
Now it is fortunately being considered 
thoughtfully and deliberately by those 
competent to estimate its value: name- 
ly by psychologists, educationists, and 
critics. Janet is a parent of Freud but 
Freud has never recognized his descent. 
Nevertheless the fundament of the doc- 
trine originated with the distinguished 
professor of psychology at the College 
of France. And one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive chapters in this 
extraordinary informative book is that 
which deals with the Freudian hypoth- 
esis, its origin and application. 

The second treatise, from the pen 
of the learned professor of psychology 
in Harvard University, William McDou- 
gall, is entitled ‘“‘Outline of Abnor- 
mal Psychology’. It is to be looked 
upon as Part II of his work on psy- 
chology, the first part of which, ‘‘Out- 
line of Psychology”, was published 
some years ago. The two volumes are 
complementary; this last one, which it 
would be difficult to overpraise, will 
help bridge the gap between academic 
psychology and understanding of the 
neuropsychoses. The works of Janet 
and of McDougall encourage us to be- 
lieve that some day the problem of the 
economical administration of the ener- 
gies of the mind may be solved, that 
physicians will be in a position not only 
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to increase the mental resources of 
their patients but advantageously to 
coordinate and concert them. The 
teacher and preacher will be able to do 
as well. 

The most interesting part of the 
“Outline of Abnormal Psychology” 
for the general reader is that devoted to 
Freud. The learned Harvard pro- 
fessor has swallowed the Freudian bait 
and the hook, but he balks at the 
sinker: the Cdipus complex. There 
are reasons for believing that Freud 
himself is seeing a new light on the 
(Edipus complex in which it no longer 
stands forth as the ark of its covenant. 
Should he see fit to abandon it, the 
celebrated Austrian will have in this 
country a full fledged, well balanced, 
resourceful, suggestive interpreter and 
disciple, adapted by temperament and 
training to test the Freudian hypoth- 
esis and to apply its principles. 

A law should be passed immediately 
in all states, preferably beginning with 
Tennessee, that no one shall introduce 
the subject of Freud into any conver- 
sation unless he or she has read every 
word that Janet and McDougall say 
about Freud in their two latest publi- 
cations. He or she should also be obliged 
to commit to memory the following 
lines from Janet’s book: 

Psychoanalysis is the latest incarnation of 
the magical and psychological practices 
that characterized magnetism. It is prob- 


able that it will meet with undeserved appre- 
ciation and decline. 


and this from McDougall: 


I do not regard psychoanalysis with in- 
difference, still less with hostility. I be- 
lieve that Freud has done more for the 
advancement of psychology than any stu- 
dents since Aristotle. I believe that 
Freud has made contributions of great and 
enduring value. 


When doctors disagree, time always 
decides. On this occasion I vote with 
McDougall, though it seems to me un- 
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necessary to have brought in the name 
of the great Stagirite. Still he had 
precedent. Another learned psychol- 
ogist, Stanley Hall, said it fifteen years 
ago. Professor McDougall deserves 
the gratitude of every student of hu- 
man nature for making a well planned 
attempt to bring into systematic order 
a large and difficult province of science 
hitherto cultivated in patches. He 
may be assured that he has advanced 
the repute of a science with which he 
has been so long and so fruitfully identi- 
fied. 

Another book for the general reader 
written by a psychological physician, 
Theodore B. Hyslop of London, is en- 
titled ‘‘The Great Abnormals”’. There 
is not very much psychology in it, nor 
even a very great deal of sense. Itisa 
gossipy kind of book about tyrants and 
despots, crusaders and alchemists, 
visionaries and epoch makers. Dr. 
Hyslop neglected a splendid oppor- 
tunity to discuss the peculiarities of men 


of genius without mixing up the subject 
with the ‘Toms of Bedlam” and the 


Royal Commission of Lunacy. The 
defect of the book is that it betrays the 
scissors and the paste pot too con- 
spicuously. It also has none of that 
thing which Theodore Roosevelt said 
he found difficult to acquire: sequitur. 

Many years ago I found on the 
bookstalls of the quays of the left bank 
of the Seine a book printed a hundred 
years ago, “Les Fous Célébres”’, a 
history of men who have singularized 
themselves most conspicuously by 
their monomanias, their originalities, 
and their extravagances. The title 
page bears the legend: ‘“‘The world is 
full of madmen, and he who wishes not 
to see any of them should lock himself 
in his house and break his mirror.” 
Not one of the men enumerated in that 
book is mentioned by Dr. Hyslop. It 
is extraordinary that he should have 





missed a character whose name has 
made so much noise in this country the 
past few years, the Marquis de Sade. 

Dr. Hyslop gives a far better account 
of his ability and understanding in a 
little book called ‘‘The Borderland”’, 
whose subtitle is ‘‘Some of the Prob- 
lems of Insanity”. In reality it 
contains important summaries on the 
inheritance of mental characters, faulty 
education and brain fag, mental hy- 
giene in childhood, and similar topics 
which cannot be set forth too often or 
too clearly. The British publishers 
would have been well advised had they 
lopped off the last forty pages before 
submitting their sheets to an American 
house. 

There have been recently published 
two interesting books on the problem 
of delinquency. Dr. Charles Platt’s 
is richly sown with good ideas, straight 
thinking, sane attitudes, and prag- 
matic suggestions, but his narrative is 
poor, his presentation discursive, and 
he has a fondness for rhetoric, both his 
own and Carlyle’s. Most of the 
chapters read as if they had been pre- 
pared for popular lectures; it would 
have been easy to compress the thought 
and trend of most of them into a page 
or two. Dr. Platt is often didactic and 
sometimes dogmatic, now and then dis- 
tressingly so. For instance: ‘‘A man’s 
character is evidenced by his reaction to 
his environment. To estimate his 
worth we must know what his environ- 
ment is and has been. Heredity is but 
the expression of affect of environment, 
of an environment of the past.” Now 
it may please a man to make state- 
ments of that sort and he may expe- 
rience a sense of relief once he has made 
them, but to make them with a tone of 
finality as if they were in reality true 
is to invite annoyance on the part 
of readers. Were the book purged 
of its pretentiousness, its clichés re- 
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moved, the highfalutin material and 
three fourths of the literary references 
deleted, it would be more readable, in- 
structive, and suggestive. 

Dr. Cyril Burt, a London psychol- 
ogist and educationist, calls his book 
“The Young Delinquent”. It is a 
treatise of the child who has moral 
failings, and its purpose is to state in 
plain and popular language the causes 
of youthful delinquency and the more 
effective ways of treating it. This 
large volume contains many charts, 
tables, pictures, graphs, diagrams, and 
a poem of Maurice Rollinat. It has 
all the hallmarks of organized labor. 
Coadjutors, secretaries, social workers, 
archivists, etc., uplifters of every kind, 
will find much to interest them in it and 
not a little to instruct them, but the 
general reader will put it down and 
take up Sabatini or Oppenheim, Santa- 
yana or Sinclair Lewis, and hope that 
he will soon see an announcement of a 
book by the author of “‘ The Constant 


Nymph” or of “‘ Ariel’’. 
Then there are three books “‘touch- 
ing on and appertaining to”’ psychol- 


ogy. The most significant book of the 
year treating of the mental world and its 
“underworld” is Jane Hillyer’s “‘Re- 
luctantly Told”. It is study of insan- 
ity as it occurred to the writer herself, 
her fight with the slow and disas- 
trous disintegration of her mind, her 
victory over it, and the feelings that 
accompanied the disease and its cure. 
Miss Hillyer has a true gift for words, 
a sense of proportion, and deep sin- 
cerity. Her book is incidentally a 
piece of literature, and because she has 
a sense of the futility of it all and much 
humor, it makes fascinating reading 
evenforalayman. Its most important 
quality as a study of mental disease is 
the clear and conscious hold the author 
kept at all times over the unreality of 
the world created by her psychoses. 


She went through periods of complete 
and utter annihilation of personality, 
and of course those periods are passed 
over without much emphasis, but the 
onset of these attacks, and their en- 
tailments when they were over, are 
discussed in detail. This book gives 
physicians a new angle on mental dis- 
orders as the patient sees them. It 
hides neither shameful recollections 
nor humiliating experiences. It neither 
attempts self justification nor does it 
pretend at self accusation. Miss 
Hillyer surveyed herself from afar, 
after she had recovered; she did it ob- 
jectively, too, and she did it with a 
purpose in mind: to obey the injunc- 
tions of those who were interested in 
her recovery. 

It is a pleasure publicly to acknowl- 
edge an indebtedness to Irwin Edman, 
poet and philosopher. He says, 
“There are numerous and important 
undergraduates who move with grace 
and pleasure through the regions of the 
mind.” It is for the words ‘‘numerous 
and important” that I am indebted. 
I am inclined to think, however, that 
Mr. Edman makes a large generaliza- 
tion from a small experience, for al- 
though he is a professor, he is very 
young. Were I to judge from my own 
contacts, I should say there are very 
few graduates who “move with grace 
and pleasure through the regions of the 
mind”. Rkythm which underlies 
their grace, and hedonism which me- 
diates their pleasures, apparently make 
way for staccato and materialism when 
sheepskins are handed to them. 

Mr. Edman has set himself the task 
of taking a sensitive son of the middle 
class through the characteristic spirit- 
ual adventures which such a boy is’ 
likely to have in college and, partly 
because of college, afterward. He is 
convinced that it is with such youth 
that the humanization and enrichment 
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of American life during the next gen- 
eration lie. Even in this land of 
restrictions, everyone is entitled to his 
opinion or conviction. I have one 
concerning the number of Richard 
Kanes, their potentialities and pos- 
sibilities, and it is diametrically opposed 
to that of the author of this book. 
Richard Kane was neither like his 
parents nor the boys of his environ- 
ment. He was neither a softy nor a 
mollyecoddle; neither pretender nor 
précieux; but he missed being all of 
them by a very small margin, and he 
had a streak of selfishness and a vein 
of self sufficiency that must have been 
very trying to his parents, and to 
many with whom he came in casual 
contact. He called himself a “‘nearly”’ 
and that is what he really was. He 
was a “nearly” with a superiority 
complex, a thing most ‘“‘nearlies’’ fre- 
quently have, and he had a hiatus in his 
genesic endowment which conditioned 
his bewilderment and unhappiness 


and interfered with the successfulness 
of his life from the point of view 
of happiness. Until biologists shall 
solve the sex riddle and physicians 


“ce 


supply the hormones that the “‘near- 
lies’”’ of the world lack, we shall always 
have them “in our midst”. Richard 
Kane was “nearly” sexed both in 
quantity and in quality. Had he had 
a greater endowment, he would have 
had the capacity to experience man’s 
greatest fortune: to fall in love deeply, 
thrillingly, overwhelmingly. Had the 
endowment been of a better quality, 
he would have had sex orientation that 
would have given him a leg up in the 
race of life. Although silk purses are 
now being made out of sow’s ears, it is 
still impossible to make “‘humanizers 
of life” out of nearlies. 

Richard “had gone almost all 
through college believing that female 
society and the society of intelligence 
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could not be found together”. He be- 
lieved that ‘‘all college had done for 
him was to unprepare him for life’’. 
Richard was unprepared for life long 
before he was prepared for college. 
He was a radical who did not have the 
courage to put over his convictions; he 
was a wrecker, not a builder. All that 
he knew when he got through college 
was that he did not want to do any- 
thing his parents would have liked to 
see him do, and he had a skunner 
against law, medicine, theology, busi- 
ness, all for purely personal reasons. 
Why he did not go in for pedagogy is 
not quite clear. And so he went to 
Europe with thirty first rate volumes 
on the art of western Europe in his 
trunk and thirty kilowatts of contempt 
for his fellow countrymen in his heart. 
But he did not get anything out of 
Europe. The possessors of superiority 
complexes are immune to “getting”’, 
so Richard came home and went to 
work in a furniture shop. Soon the 
boss called him in and told him gently 
but firmly that he belonged somewhere 
in a higher life. He then drifted into 
musical publicity and for some reason 
wholly beyond my comprehension he 
displayed the qualities of the go-getter, 
the possessions of the super salesman, 
and the resources of the hundred per 
cent American. Finally, said he, “I 
should marry despite all sorts of reasons 
against it. If I could take that high- 
school girl who was once éprise of me 
{he had picked up a little French at the 
Café de la Rotonde] and take her edu- 
cation in hand, be a Prince Sophisticate 
and rescue her from the Castle of 
Respectability, I suppose I might 
marry her.”” So he sought out Helen 
and when he found that he could walk 
with her in the country and she would 
not babble of complexes and inhibi- 
tions, of imagism and introverts, he 
married her. When they were settled 
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in their little home, a number of 
Richard’s miscellaneously intellectual 
friends would drop in Sunday evening 
and over the sandwiches, salad, and 
coffee there would be much high and 
much confused gospel. It was a queer 
little grSup, all save Richard and 
Helen. Edward Carpenter would have 
fitted into it as the yoke fits the egg. 
Richard had no need for God, but 
still he hunted for Him. This seems 
to be the paradox of the book. Yet at 
twenty eight he experienced a change 
of heart. Santayana and the cathe- 
drals of Europe started it. It seems 
incredible, but Richard is not to be 
measured with the tape that measures 
other men. He began to envy the 


few people he had ever known who 
had faith. But just what Richard 
needed faith for is very difficult to 
fathom. When he was twenty eight 
he had a mental illness. He would 
have been well advised had he gone to 


consult a psychiatrist as he thought of 
doing. Mr. Edman may rest assured 
that the psychiatrist would not have 
told him that Richard needed fresh 
air, though it is likely he would have 
assured him the universe is all right. 
It is much more likely that he would 
have said: ‘‘You come to me to ask 
me the nature and source of your un- 
happiness and to be relieved of it. 
The source is a secret of your Creator. 
Out of every hundred men He makes, 
two of them are like you. Grace 
would save you instantaneously; time 
will do it gradually; if you can inoculate 
yourself with humility you will have 
found a short cut to comparative 
happiness; you are rather old for the 
inoculation ‘to take’ but we’ll try it, 
and meanwhile I suggest that in your 
reading you substitute Thomas Browne 
for Walter Pater and Francesco Bernar- 
done for George Santayana. And be 
sure to read every morning of your life 


the first section of Browning’s ‘Para- 
celsus’, Your case is described 
therein.” 

And finally there is ‘‘Thobbing”’, 
Henshaw Ward’s precious book. No 
one should try to get along without it. 
He has thrown more sand into the 
gear box of the wishful thinkers than 
any writer of his time. Not that I 
dare hope that his book will have any 
influence on them or that what he says 
will induce them to be less articulate. 
But what he is sure to succeed in doing 
is to convince many that things they 
have accepted as true are in reality 
false and that there are as many 
‘stuffed shirts’”’ among the academics 
as — and perhaps more than — among 
the Babbitts. A thobber is a person 
who thinks without curiosity, who has 
an opinion because he likes it and a be- 
lief because it is handy. In other 
words, he is a wishful thinker. Every- 
one thobs to some extent, many thob 
so industriously and conspicuously 
that they make life painful to those 
who have to hear and read them. Mr. 
Ward’s interest in the subject of 
thobbing was excited by the pleasure 
he anticipated in pointing out how 
universal thobbing has been the last 
twenty five hundred years, and it in- 
trigued him to see how a conceited in- 
tellect makes fictions and goes into 
battle to defend these fictions. He 
has had no such pleasure in describing 
thobbery as I have had in reading his 
description. It comes the nearest to 
being a knockout blow for pure specula- 
tion in the field of religion, sociology, 
morality, science, philosophy, and ed- 
ucation of anything I have read in re- 
cent time. 

No one interested in the warfare that 
is now going on between the purposive 
psychologists and the conditioned- 
reflex psychologists — that is, between 
the academics and the behaviorists — 
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should think of making up his mind as 
to which is right before he has finished 
Chapter XI. Although Mr. Ward’s 
fears for psychology are not well 
founded, his raillery and ridicule are 
justified. Psychology has been slow to 
enter the field in which its richest 
harvest is to be reaped: the field of 
pathology. And it is inexplicable that 
it has been so slow when one considers 
the boost that physiology got from 
pathology. 

Mr. Ward says that his effort to es- 
cape from thobbing has made his life 
more pleasant. His efforts to describe 
it have made life more pleasant for me. 
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SUB SPECIE AETERNITATIS 


By Harold Thompson 


LL brown and golden in the bright, warm sand 
Beside an Indian lake, 
She holds the sunshine in her baby hand; 


For her sweet sake 


A thrush is singing; at her little feet 


Her yellow collie lies; 


The black and silver forest princes greet 


The beauty of her eyes. 


She heeds not bird nor tree, nor swaying line 


Of mountain goldenrod, 


But, like a flower or a reverent pine, 


She talks with God. 





THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 


By Thomas Burke 


PART IX 


The instalments of Mr. Burke’s atmospheric novel which have been appearing in 
THE BOOKMAN have necessarily been greatly shortened to meet space requirements; 
but it has been the attempt of the editors to retain as much as is possible of the quality 
of this unusual and distinctive piece of highly organized prose. 


» RIC SCOLLARD tossed a yellow 

packet to Arthur Negretti. Ne- 

gretti caught it; took a cigarette; tossed 
it back. ‘‘How d’it go off?” 

Negretti, with one movement,swept 
a match along the‘table, lit up, and 
flicked the match tothestove. ‘‘Went 
good-oh. Not a let-up from start to 
finish. Old man had got it fixed to a 
second. Fair marvel, he is. Real 
kick-starter. Give him half an idea 
and he’s got it all. 
it before you stop talking. Weighs it 
up and fixes it. Wunnerful chap. 
Steady, too. 
twice, and always been right. . . . Ah 
—got about a hundred and twenty 
coming from last night.” 

“Good. ’Nyet your old man’s al- 
ways saying he wantstostopit. Hates 
the game and... . ” 

“Brrr!” Negretti flicked his fa- 
ther’s fancies away with his cigarette 
ash. ‘‘Why — whether he likes it or 
not, it’s what he was made for. Only 
got to see him at work to know that. 
It’s his job. Comes as easy to him as 
kiss-yer-hand. Lot o’ people like him, 
though. Grousing at the one thing 
. they can do and wanting to do some- 
thing else that they ain’t any good at. 
Like your dad. Good landlord of a 
bar and rotten cello player. And hates 
the bar and gives all his time to the 


No questions. Sees. 


Held me back once or 


cello. Stands to reason, if you’re a per- 
fect marvel at a job, that’s the job you 
were meant to do. There ain’t any- 
body whocan touch my old manat fixing 
up a job and organizing it and work- 
ing out the details. He don’t have to 
think about it. It just comes all clear to 
him. It’s really pretty to watch him. 
Yet, as you say, there he is, always 
hankering after a grub’s life. Keeping 
a grocer’s shop in the suburbs and join- 
ing the local Conservative Club. That’s 
where he thinks he belongs. Silly 
mutt! He’d soon find out his mistake. 
Him keep ashop! I bet my last pair of 
trousers if I set him up in a shop he’d 
have the bailiffs in in six months. 
“Well, I’ll just toddle over to Notting 
Dale — see if they’ve treacled up that 
little Austin yet. What you doing?” 
“Trying to work out the coordina- 
tion of that lock. Bit of a teaser.” 
They stood in the back room of a lit- 
tle shop in Ray Street, whose window 
displayed various parts and gadgets for 
wireless sets, and one or two complete 
sets. The back room was lit bya frosted 
skylight. It was furnished as a work- 
shop. On the bench by the window 
lay a number of blue prints and some 
lengths of flex and accumulators. The 
centre table, by the fireplace, where 
they now stood, held a plan of a differ- 
ent sort. Eric, in shirt sleeves, was 
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poring over it. Negretti, in his smart 
blue serge, with an orange scarf in place 
of collar and tie, stood with hand and 
hip resting against the table. His dark 
curly head met Eric’s. A stranger, 
taking no more than a glimpse, would 
have known that they were pals and 
partners, without differences. 

The little shop was in a discreet by- 
way at the bottom of the Hill, where 
Clerkenwell is wholly London. It isa 
Clerkenwell of printing works and 
warehouses and factories and tene- 
ments, of watch makers and jewelers 
and diamond cutters. The shop was a 
useful centre for Negretti, and Eric was 
useful in giving it an appearance of 
legitimate business to cover the other 
business to which he gave the most of 
his time. In two years he had grown 


to manhood. The uneasy mind that 
had been struggling toward perception 
and understanding was now awake. 
Negretti had begun the awakening; the 
escape from home had developed it. 


In running away, he felt that he had 
done the right thing; the only thing. 
The vagabondage of the streets came 
naturally tohim. He had been brought 
up, against his will, in a respectability 
that was its own principle and purpose; 
arespectability presumptuously beyond 
the standards expected of a public 
house family. He had been turned 
from his natural course by shames and 
reticences; kept from the streets where 
he belonged, and from wild games, from 
hanging behind carts or paddling in 
ponds; and yet given no equipment to 
fit him to take a place in a less coarse 
life. 

He had felt resentment against his 
family and hiscircumstance. Chris was 
different; respectability was native in 
him, and by his music he would be able 
to get into cleaner life. But Eric was 
vulgar and knew that he was vulgar. 
He had no brains and no abilities but he 


had:not the complacence that so often 
goes with lack of brains. Hisstate was 
aggravated by admiration of brains and 
ability and decency; and achievement 
being beyond him, he turned to the 
coarse life in which he was suitably set. 
As he wasn’t born respectable, what the 
devil was the good of trying to be re- 
spectable? That was being nothing — 
neither himself nor a good actor. Ifhe’d 
had brains, now. . . But he hadn’t. 
He had only pluck, and he might as 
well put it to work as let it rot into a 
sham respectability. 

He was not the criminal or the un- 
moraltype. He was the problematical 
delinquent, and in colleges and studies, 
learned men were worrying about him 
and lecturing about him and debating 
him and tabulating him, and wondering 
why they couldn’t make him and his 
fellows react to their treatment. 

Negretti flung his cigarette at the 
stove and went to the window. “ Well 
. . . get along and leave youtoit. Go- 
ing to be a blazing day, I reckon. So 
long.”” With a quick turn he moved 
from the window, and the slim, patent 
leathered feet carried the blue suit and 
the orange scarf out of the shop. Eric 
fiddled for some time with his plan; 
then strolled to the shop door. Clerk- 
enwell was stewing in summer heat, and 
was throwing up odors of pickles and 
tobacco and printing ink and metal. 

The sky was of almost Italian blue. 
The sun was at full strength. It 
brought out the odors, and it brought 
out the Italians to bathe in it and add 
one more tothe odors. The outlines of 
the factories and the tumbling cottages 
were as sharp to the eye as though they 
had been engraved on the air. A soft 
breeze stirred pungent and sparky dust. 
The live murmurs of London came from 
the top of the hill, but the bottom was 
suspended in lotus trance. 

The suspense was broken by a figure 
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so out of harmony with derelict cottages 
and cobblestones and lotus that he 
seemed to crash into the street. He 
came briskly toward Eric, waving an 
airy greeting. Although no more than 
thirty, he was of a portly habit that 
promised corpulence. He walked erect, 
head back and stomach forward. His 
hair was thin and sleek. His face, 
strongly featured and tight skinned, 
was of the hue of wet dough. It bore a 
fixed furrow above the nose and sharp 
lines below the mouth. He was dressed 
from Sackville Street, with a nice 
elimination of style, and wore his 
clothes as though he had just been born 
in them. His figure was Parisian; 
his manner debonair; and his language, 
as he greeted Eric, mixed oddly with the 
rest of him. ‘‘ Well, old gun!” 
“Hullo.” Eric turned into the shop 


and the visitor followed him. 
“Arthur about?” 
“Just gone.” 


“Oh, hell. Wanted to see him about 
last night. Know where he’s gone?” 

“‘Notting Dale, he said.” 

“Hell twice. Specially wanted to 
see him before he went there. That 
cod faced, knockkneed son of an anti- 
Christ we’ve got there’s about as much 
use as oysters in August. I know he’ll 
get us in a mess sooner or later. Told 
Arthur a dozen times to shunt him. 
You must have brains in this business; 
live wires, not deadeels. Can’t get him 
on the phone, can I, or I’d give him a 
tinkle.”” Hedelivered this while walking 
through tothe backroom. Inthe back 
room he stood and waved his stick and 
stared at the floor and scowled, so that 
the furrow on his brow became a 
trench. ‘‘ Well, better leave it, then.” 
He wandered about the room, as though 
Negretti’s absence had disarranged his 
morning and left himataloss. ‘‘ What 
about a spot of joy water?” 

“Not for me. I’m on this gadget 


here.” Eric nodded at the plan. The 
visitor gave a child’s pout. ‘“‘ Damned 
sarcophagus you are. Always talking 
about work. On a day like this, too. 
This isn’t the office of the Board of 
Trade, by any chance, is it?” 

Eric grinned. In the company of 
Victor Glean he was always grinning. 
As Negretti was a factor in his inward 
development, this young man, who 
negotiated the results of Negretti’s 
work, was a factor in his outward 
development. By contact with Glean 
he had learned to soften his manner and 
speech, and to shed the remaining 
traces of the suburban public house. 
Victor Glean had been decently born, 
and he had Harrow and Oxford behind 
him. But he had long ago renounced 
his heritage, and nothing now re- 
mained of his past save a tarnished 
polish and a pleasing accent. Without 
any excuse of environment or necessity, 
he had deliberately made his way to 
the mean and the coarse, and because 
he had come deliberately to it, he was 
meaner and coarser than any of the 
“boys” of Notting Dale. Eric had 
little liking for him, but he never 
turned from his company. Few 
people, indeed, save practised ob- 
servers, would have hesitated in cor- 
diality toward him; by some trick of 
manner he evoked it. The practised 
observer would have hesitated because 
he would have noted that the eye was a 
little too steady, the face too direct. 
It was the unflickering eye of the 
liar. 

In the middle of his pottering, Glean 
sat down, crossed his legs, and tilted 
his chair. Eric noted idly his posture, 
and wondered how it was that a man 
who always sat crosslegged could 
retain from morning to midnight a 
perfect crease in his trousers. An- 
other of Glean’s secrets. 

“By God, I could do with a dose of 
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throat-joy. Come on out, now, for 
five minutes.” 

**No — not now.” 

“Oh, don’t be such a damned 
anchorite. What’s the idea of this 
mortification of the glottis?” 

“I’m busy, old chap. Later on I'll 
join you, but not now.” 

“Oh. . .Well, later on I shan’t be in 
this unprofitable Sahara. Toddling 
back to civilization. How long you 
going to be over that?” 

“‘Can’t say.” 

**Any date fixed for the job?” 

“Just as soon as I’ve worked it out. 
Everything else’s fixed. The feller 
who created this certainly knew his 
job. I take my hat offtohim. ... But 
I’ll come his way inaday ortwo. I’m 
pretty near him now.” 

Glean got up, still glancing about 
the room as though at a loss. ‘ Well, 
if you won’t, I suppose you won't. 
Hope Satan comes behind you and 
mucks up your work. Tell Arthur I 
want to see him. I’ll be at Golden 
Square from about three to halffpast 
five.” 

Eric followed him through the shop. 
At the door Glean stopped and looked 
upatthesky. ‘‘ What aGod’s gift ofa 
sky! Just right for a field day with 
Simon the Cellarer. Feels good just 
to be alive, don’t it?’”’ He stepped 
into the street. ‘‘ Well, so long, old 
gun. Loose Moments!” 

Eric turned back totheshop. Glean 
looked about the street, and puffed 
heavily. He turned toward Back Hill 
and slowly climbed it. As he walked 
he struck his stick at the garbage in the 
gutter; and then, into the blue morning 
the debonair hedonist spat his soul’s 
secret. 

“God! I wish I was dead!” 

In the close darkness of the back 
room of the Ray Street shop Eric 


Scollard and the elder Negretti were 
talking in murmurs. They sat un- 
comfortably on their chairs with the 
alert air of men who are awaiting the 
word “Go.” The room was hot but 
the windows were closed; they had a 
reason for this and a reason for sitting 
without lights. The season was mid- 
summer and the darkness was of that 
gentle hue which marks the nights of 
summer from the nights of other 
seasons. 

Eric was leaning forward from his 
chair with elbows on knees. ‘‘Hope 
this comes off all right.”’ 

A furry voice came from the corner 
oftheroom. ‘‘Gotter take yer chance. 
Never know how these things go. 
Never know how much they know. 
That’s the worst of it. Like stalking 
in a forest or being stalked. Never 
know whether you’re chasing the other 
feller or him you.” The voice took a 
sudden tang of deliberation. ‘‘Why 
don’t yeh get out of it, boy? Why 
doncher cut it out? It’s no game fer 
you.” 

“Eh? What d’you mean?” 

“What I say, boy. Cut it out. I 
been watching you a long time. You 
worry me. I was young meself, once. 
Get out of it, boy. Get out o’ this 
dirty game. You wasn’t made for a 
criminal. You wasn’t made to stand 
up in court and take yer twelve 
months or three years. You wasn’t 
made for a crook.” 

“T’m not a crook. What d’you 
mean?”’ 

“What I say. Y’are. We're all 
crooks. It’sallrightfersome. They 
was born rats and toads. But you 
wasn’t. There’s better things in life 
fer you than this. You take my tip 
and get out of it. You don’t want to 
join what they call the Criminal 
Classes.” 


“I’m not a criminal. I don’t forge 
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I don’t take bribes. I don’t 
I don’t sneak money 
from the till. I’m not a twister like 
some of those City people. This is my 
way of getting a bit of excitement. If 
there wasn’t any danger I wouldn’t be 
init. It’d be mean. It’s the sporting 
chance I like about it. The odds are 
level. It ain’t like selling a firm’s 
secrets or running a brothel or any of 
the other safe and dirty things. It’sa 
straight deal, and we’re extended all 
thetime. That’s what I like about it.” 

“Ah, you can talk, boy. But I’m 
telling yeh. You’re young now. You 
don’t see very far ahead. It’s all right 
just now. Sporting and all that. 
Every youngster likes to chance a nap 
hand. Only natural when you're 
young. But believe me, boy, this road 
ain’t straight. It’s got nasty turns 


checks. 
sell my pals. 


in it, hairpin bends, and it don’t lead 
nowhere except backward. And down- 
ward. Pretty soon you’ll lose all the 


fun of it. You won’t be young always. 
There won’t be no sport in it at all — 
but it’ll be too late to stop. You’ll 
lose the idea of playing the game to yer 
pals. You’ll play fer yesself. And 
worst of it is, you won’t know what’s 
happening. You'll think you’re 
keeping on the flat and all the time 
you’re going down. This is a game 
what leads to all the other dirty games. 
And you go down. And down. And 
down.” He finished on a slow bass 
note. Then, with a spurt — ‘‘Fer the 
love of Mike, boy, cut it out. Before 
it’s too late.” 

“But what about you? If it’s all 
you say it is, why not chuck it?” 

“Got a reason. Reason I couldn’t 
give you without making it sound silly. 
Standing by Artie. That’s the idea. 
Just to keep an eye on him and see that 
he— Anyway, it don’t matter about 
me. I’m too old. I been in enough 
times now that if I was caught on this 


job I’d get Camp Hill. That wouldn’t 
matter. I got nothing to lose now. 
And Camp Hill’s a residential hotel. 
Just suit me. I could do with a rest. 

“But you, boy — you’re in time. 
You ain’t got much to wipe out so far. 
Wipe it out now. Cut the whole damn 
thing. Listen —here’s a thing I'll 
tell yeh. Every feller I know that — 
What’s that?” 

Eric got up and reached for his hat. 
He wore the relieved air of the church- 
goer at the end of the sermon. ‘‘Only 
the clock upstairs. I set it for three 
o’clock, case I dozed off. Ready?” 

The old man got up. His venerable 
head was bent and his step was un- 
willing. It seemed that he was charged 
with urgent things that he had not yet 
said. But Eric was at the door, and he 
followed him with: “All right. Push 
along. But you think over what I was 
telling yeh. Else yeh’ll be sorry.” 
Then he shut his lips, and for an hour 
did not open them. 

They slipped out of the shop into a 
hush that pervaded the dark city like a 
presence. As though he were handling 
a sleeping baby, Eric closed the door, 
and they walked swiftly up Back Hill 
to Clerkenwell Road. Here they 
turned to the right, crossed Gray’s Inn 
Road, and went through Theobald’s 
Road to Southampton Row. 

The young moon had long since set. 
The cool air still held the reek of 
yesterday’s heat, and the dry asphalt 
exhaled a faint memory of its day’s 
sweat in a haze that gave each unit of 
the regiment of lamps an aureole. The 
streets that by day held each its 
visible marks of character were now 
one vista of impersonality, though 
somehow fraught with the masked 
power of deliberate ambiguity. They 
were a thousand somethings united in 
being nothing. Into the hush dropped 
the little desiccated noises of the night 
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— the hum of a car — the bark of its 
horn — the cry of a cat — a footfall; 
and, from very far away and always 
receding, the hint of surging business. 
But their own steps made no sound, 
and so detached were they from their 
immediate surroundings that they 
moved as pale organisms. They 
walked in the manner that their pro- 
fession requires, and their passing made 
no more stir in the air than a falling 
leaf. 

At the corner of Queen Square they 
were met by Arthur. He awaited 
them restlessly. As they approached 
he lit a cigarette and twisted it in his 
fingers until the tobacco dropped out. 
As they reached him he lit another. His 
feet were dancing. Eric noted this and 
noted his left hand. It was playing 
drums on his trouser leg. ‘“‘What’s up, 
Arthur? Your hand.” 

“Eh? Oh—too much tea and 
cigarettes, reckon. What’s happened 
to Glean?”’ 

On the speaking of his name, Glean 
came dapperly from a blue vacancy into 
their group. Negretti threw away the 
cigarette he had just lit. ‘‘Well? All 
right?” 

“‘Hullo, old fusillade. Yes, I think 
it’s all clear. Been round three times 
in the last minute or so.” 

“‘Where’s your bus?” 

‘Just in the Square.” 

Eric asked: ‘‘ What car d’you bring, 
Arthur?” 

“‘ Alfa-Romeo.”’ 

**Good.” 

Negretti turned to the old man. 
**No need for you to wait,guv’nor. We 
can go ahead now. Go home and get 
some shut-eye. We got it all fixed.” 

The old man took no notice of his 
son. Negretti, noting his mood, 
turned from him to the others. “‘ Ready? 
If so, we’ll get on.” 

There was a sudden change of man- 


ner., They dropped the light nervous 
tone they had held, and assumed a busi- 
nesslike air. Their business was illegal 
business, but they did not use stealth. 
They drove the two cars openly to the 
great shop in the Row, and the four got 
out and went openly and briskly to its 
door. Grey streaks were visible against 
the night’s blue. Negretti looked up 
at the sky and spoke sharply. ‘‘No 
need to rush it, but don’t waste time. 
Now — Eric.”’ 

Eric inserted in the little lock of the 
iron gates the key he had spent six 
weeks in making. He turned it. The 
lock gave. He flashed an eye at Ar- 
thur and made a little click with his 
mouth. He put his hands to the col- 
lapsible gates and pushed them right 
and left. HeandArthurentered. Ar- 
thur called over his shoulder — “Stay 
by the cars, Glean. Come on, Dad, if 
you’re coming.” 

Beyond the vestibule was a second 
door. Eric took another key. He 
inserted this in the patent lock, turned 
it, and opened the door. Over his 
shoulder he made a grimace at Arthur, 
and moved to enter. Arthur caught 
him by the shoulder. ‘‘Not the mat. 
Mind the mat. Go round it.” They 
went gingerly round the mat and came 
into the shop. Negretti flashed an 
electric torch to the floor. The rays 
that came back from the floor showed a 
number of recesses behind the counter. 
Each recess was enclosed by a wire 
door. As Eric stood at the side of Ar- 
thur, he felt the thrill of his shoulder 
and sharp tremors from his arm. The 
nonchalant motor specialist was han- 
dling a new job. He was a discord of 
nerves. Eric took a third key from his 
waistcoat pocket and went to the first 
of the recesses. Arthur and the old 
man drew near. All three had the air 
of thinking ‘“‘Now!”’ Eric inserted the 
tiny slip of metal in the lock of the wire 
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door. He turned it. The lock gave, 
and he pulled the wire door open. From 
his coat pocket, Arthur took a little 
baize bag and moved forward. But in 
the instant of moving he stopped and 
stood in the poise of a sprinter getting off 
the mark. With the opening of the 
door there opened from right of them, 
from left of them, from above them and 
from outside the shop an artillery of 
bells. The noise broke upon them and 
between them, and filled the shop with 
its fury. For two seconds they were 
rigid and dumb. Then Eric gasped: 
“My God! They got the Cutson- 
Gramart system. Never thought they 
were big enough for that. My God! 
That’s ringing every station round here. 
Come on, Arthur.” 

The bells hammered and yelled. He 
turned to Arthur, thinking twenty 
thoughts at once; but in the turmoil of 
his thought a little clear corner noted 
that Arthur had ceased to tremble. He 


stood in the shop, as calm and alert as 


though he were waiting fora bus. He 
putahandonEric. ‘‘Steady. Steady, 
old Eric. Don’t get windy. We've 
missed our step. Let’s go easy.” He 
went to the inner door, and stopped. 
Eric came behind him. ‘‘ What is it?” 
Arthur pointed. “Shut!” The inner 
door had closeduponthem. Eric forced 
his key into the lock and turnedit. The 
lock held. ‘“‘Damn! Oh,damn. The 
alarm alters the wards. My God!” 
“Allright, boy. Steady. Wecan’t 
be particular now. It’s messy, but it’s 
got to be done. Get back.” Arthur 
brought a slim steel bar from his inside 
pocket. He pushed it gently under the 
lock against the jamb of the door. He 
made three long, slow movements with 
it. Thelock cracked. The brass work 
bent. He took a small bottle from his 
pocket, uncorked it and poured a white 
fluid into the lock. There was a smell 
of hot metal. With one more move- 


ment of the lever the door opened, and 
they stepped out. As they stepped out, 
a sharp humming came from the street. 
*‘What’s that?” 

Eric went through the broken door 
to the outer door and peeped through 
the grille. He turned angrily upon 
Arthur. “Well, I’m damned.” 

“What? Come on, Dad. Lively.” 

“That’s Glean. Glean’s gone off.” 

For the first time in his knowledge of 
Arthur, Eric heard him swear. ‘‘The 
rat! The damned yellow rat! The 
bloody little rat. Come on — quick. 
We can pack Dadinsomehow. Thank 
God I piled up some petrol. The 
yellow rat! I always thought he’d 
twist if we got in a corner. Come on, 
old man. Easy. Easy and quick. 
Nothing so yellow as the English gen- 
tleman when he stops being a gentle- 
man. Don’t rush it, Eric. Easy. 
What’s that?” 

They looked at each other with a 
start, as men start under an explosion. 
But it was only an explosion of silence. 
The bells had stopped. They got to 
the street. A furlong away two con- 
stables were hasting toward them. 
Eric made a grab at Arthur. Arthur 
shook himself off. ‘Steady. Steady. 
Come on, Dad.” 

The old man stood in the vestibule. 
“I’m staying.” 

Eric snapped, “Arthur! 
They ’ll be on us in a second.” 

“‘What’s the game, Dad? 
be a fool. Come on.” 

“No. I’m staying. You go. 
yourself away and the boy.” 

““What you talking about?” 

“Tsaid,‘Go.’ Yougo. See? Quick. 
Else it’s no good. I’m staying. It’s 
only a chance but it might come off.” 

“And leave you?” 

“Arthur!” The old man made a 
gesture with his arm. ‘‘ You’ll dam- 
well do what I tell yeh. Else I’ll curse 


Arthur! 
Don’t 


Get 
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yeh. D’y’ear? I’ll curse yeh. You 
been a curse to me all through. Now 
fer once you do whatIsay. I can hold 
’em back with a tale long enough fer 
you to take a chance.” 

“What d’yeh think Iam, Dad? 
name ain’t Glean.”’ 

The old man became the eternal 
father of the stage. He put his face on 
Arthur’s face. He took Arthur by the 
arm andshookhim. ‘Look ’ere —one 
rat’s gone because he was afraid to stay. 
You want to stay because you’re afraid 
to goand leave me. Afraid of yer con- 
science — that’s what it is. Well, 
you’l] damwell put up with yer con- 
science. See?” He stood back to 
watch the flight of hisshot. ‘‘ You and 
him got to go. That’s my orders. 
See? Now — you mean to be a rat 
or not?” 

Eric was dancing. ‘Arthur — pull 
him along. They’re nearly on us.” 

For three seconds Arthur met the 


My 


old man’s look, and their eyes fought. 
Then Arthur looked away, beaten. 
Something in his father of indomitable 
righteousness hit him where he had no 


defense. ‘All right, Dad. 
Good luck.” 

They went with easy haste to the car. 
As they entered the car, the officers 
came level with them. Negretti made 
an excited gesture toward the shop and 
nodded vigorously. ‘‘Something fun- 
ny going on in there. Bells ringing. 
Saw two fellows slip into Queen Square. 
Want any help? I was just going to 
buzz round and fetch up somebody.” 
Between words hestartedthecar. One 
of the officers went to the shop; the 
other came to the car. A lantern 
flashed over it. 

“Just a minute. 


I’ll go. 


Finish what you 
was saying, Negretti. Here — stop. 
Come now. Hi! Carford!’”” The 
officer hesitated between calling his 
mate and grabbing Negretti. Negretti 


smiled. ‘“Sorry,oldman. Got acom- 
mittee meeting.” The officer jumped 
for the footboard and missed it. The 
car shot sideways from him, swerved and 
slid down the Row toward Euston. 
He shouted. His shout was followed 
by shrill blasts of a whistle. 

Old Negretti, in the shop, stood still 
for some seconds. He knew that this 
meant the end; and in those seconds 
the dream came large andclear. The 
little tobacconist’s shop in Tufnell Park, 
himself proprietor. The pleasant cus- 
tomers. The casual esteem of the 
neighborhood — “‘ Nice chap, old Neg- 
retti.”” The local Conservative Club. 
A game of billiards in the evening. A 
meeting with other shopkeepers in a 
quiet saloon bar. The news of the day. 
Passing a word frankly and without 
fear to the policeman at the corner. 
A bit of garden to look after. Every- 
body respectable and open and easy of 
mind. 

With one of those lunatic touches of 
farce that visit men in moments of 
dreadfulness, he drew a chair up to the 
counter, and sat down with the air of a 
serious citizen making a purchase. The 
first officer found him in that position. 

The car streaked northward to 
Camden Town, but at Crowndale Road 
there was a block. The Southampton 
Row whistle had been picked up and 
passed on. Two constables took the 
middle of the road. Negretti drove 
sheerly at them; then, as they parted, he 
swerved to the left into Mornington 
Crescent, recovered, and slid into 
Arlington Road. ‘Thank God there’s 
norain. Had been — couldn’t a-done 
that.” 

Eric found himself in a light tremor. 
His stomach was shivering. It had no 
contact with fear, but arose from the 
situation. For the first time, he was 
tasting flight and pursuit, and the sen- 
sation was galvanic. 
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Whistles followed them. Negretti’s 
face was set in an expression of urbanity. 
He was talking quietly to himself. 
“Going to be a bit tricky, this. Day- 
light, too. Good job the roads are 
clear. Hook off the top number plate. 
. . . Careful, now.” Eric reached to 
the back of the car and pulled a wire 
which lifted the number plate into the 
car and revealed a new plate. Negretti 
gave commands. “Sit down... 
floor. They'll be looking for two... . 
Keep well down.” 

It was now full morning, and the sun 
was up; and in the sunshine, at this 
hour, London was as silent and as 
terrible as midnight in the Mountains 
of the Moon. In broad daylight it 
held the hush of darkness. It had the 
feeling of a land of legend, forsaken. 
There might have been grass sprouting 
from its pavements; lizards on its walls. 
The highways stretched before them, 


empty and breathless. The side streets 


were cells of a skull. The houses were 
blind; the shop windows were farcical 
masks. The very sunshine, warm as it 
was, had a spectral quality, as though 
it, too, were a sun of old legend. 

Through this fantasmagoria they 
shot into a dead road that lived under 
the name of Hampstead Road. A 
stream of shops and houses went past 
Eric’s eyes, and they were at Camden 
Town; and Camden Town had scarcely 
made a note of itself when they were 
in Kentish Town. Negretti shouted 
abovethethunder of the engine, ‘‘ What’s 
behind?” 

Eric pulled his cap down to his neck 
and looked back. The wind made a 
tattoo on his right ear. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“Bonzo.” 

With an insanity that was not quite 
insane Negretti let the throttle out and 
in ninety seconds Kentish Town changed 
to Highgate Tube Station. As they 
flew at the Tube Station a constable 
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stepped from the street refuge. 
Negrettisloweddown. Theofficercame 
to them. Negretti accelerated. The 
car made a swerve tothe right, curveted 
round the constable, bumped across the 
pavement by the White Lion, and 
streaked toward the Archway. Thecon- 
stable gave three blasts on his whistle. 
Negretti shouted, ‘‘ Watch him!” 

Eric looked back, ‘‘Gone into the 
Tube.”’ 

‘Damn! Gonetotelephone. 
off second number plate.” 

At the Winchester Hotel Negretti 
sent the car diving to the right toward 
Crouch End. Heroared at Eric: ‘‘Do 
it... yet.” He bent his head to fol- 
low the curve of the road. ‘‘Old man 
... be sick...we don’t. One 
thing ... gotacar. We got a CAR.” 
He moved his foot and it shot forward. 
The needle which had been at 50 went 
to 55. At Crouch End Broadway it 
dropped to 40, and in Turnpike Lane 
rose slowly to 55. 

Eric now was aware only of noise and 
movement, of slowing and speeding. 
A flash of houses—- Wood Green. A 
kaleidoscope of shops—- Noel Park. A 
whiz — Bowes Park. A whir of houses 
and a flash of fields — Palmer’s Green. 
There was no road; no London; no sky. 
Their eyes saw only stationary things — 
the wind screen and the fixtures of the 
car, while another sense received dimly a 
tale of streets and houses and shops and 
sky and fields reeling and crowding past 
them. 

Winchmore Hill. Negretti mur- 
mured a “‘Damn.”” From the bend at 
Winchmore Hill came warning whistles. 
A constable stood in the middle of the 
road, arm out. He stood there for one 
second; and made the pavement with 
the speed of the car. Negretti laughed 
and bent toward Eric. Eric, noting 
his look, put his ear to Arthur’s mouth 
and waited for something heroic. 


Hook 





“Shouldn’t wonder... 
trouble . . . for this!” 

Before the private wire from Winch- 
more Hill could get to work they were at 
Enfield and out of it. In front of them 
lay the whole of England. Behind 
them lay a purple ocean of roofs from 
which rose the spires and towers of 
history and of today. Dumb memorial 
of achievement and potent promise of 
it. And for these two neither memorial 
nor promise. 

Potter’s Bar. Negretti took the 
corner at a fool’s angle, and they went 
northward to Hatfield. The country 
unwound before their eyes like a colored 
sheet. By the rush of the air and the 
drone of the engine, Eric became 
drowsed. He forgot the collapse of 
their nice plans. He forgot the dis- 
aster in which they were caught. He 
forgot why they were running away, 
and did not care where they were run- 
ning to, or what the end would be. 
Before they had reached Camden Town 
he had felt a longing to say to Negretti, 
“Sorry! My fault. I ought to have 
thought of the Cutson-Gramart system. 
I shall never forgive myself.”’ But it 
was gone now. Nothing could come 
through the one fact of Speed. 

As though he had read his thoughts 
Negretti bawled at him: “‘ Proves what 

. saying .... All through... 
going off ... own job. Trying... 
do . . . something different .... 
Oughta stuck ... cars... not mess 
about...” He dipped his head to 
the right of the wheel. ‘‘ ... other 
>< + wee eeé¢ésea mee. . 
Northampton...” He took the 
curve with an inch to spare. =F 
Know fellerthere. ... Lie low a bit. 
oo - Can tpt... pte. . .. 
No evidence ... Thank... got 
good car .... Whassat?”’ 

Ericlooked back, and bawled, ‘‘ Car!”’ 

“*Whassort?”’ 


get into 


sé 
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“‘Sunbeam, I think.” 

“Overtaking us?” 

“Yes!” 

Negretti waited till they were in the 
straight, then looked back and clicked 
his teeth. “Smart boys! Picked up 
trail all right. Flying Squad. Feller 
next driver . .. Winstanley . . 
One... BigFour. Sittight. Goin- 
letterout.” There was a gentle jerk 
and a swish. The needle went to 60. 
To 65. To 70. Negretti grinned. 
“Given ’em ... bit o’dust ... Bet 
their Sunbeam can’t . . . reach that.” 

The needle went to 75. The green 
passage in which they moved was sud- 
denly broken by a smudge of grey and 
red, and then was again green. They 
had gone through Hatfield. 

““How are they behind?” 

““Can’t see ’em.”’ 

“Can’t see ’em? Listen.” He 
slowed down. ‘Hear ’em?”’ 

“No.” 

“That means telephoning. Better 
turn off here.”’ 

They turned into a lane of green 
light and swam blandly through it to 
Cole Green and Essendon. A change 
of gears, a rush of trees, and they were 
at Broxbourne. A slither across a 
grassy corner, and they were on the Old 
Great North Road. Another minute 
and they were through Hoddesdon. 

“Anything behind?” 

“No.” 

They came to Ware, and at Ware 
the chase was taken up. Drawn across 
the road at the entrance to the town 
was a railway lorry. Negretti saw it 
in time to be an artist with his brakes, 
and the car stopped within twenty 
yards of the obstruction. Two men 
came from behind it. Negretti took 
a keen look at them from under the 
peak of his cap; reversed, and backed 
to the edge of the ditch. The men 
shouted and rushed; but on a turn of 
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the wheel the car shot away and covered 
its own trail to Amwell. At Amwell 
they turned and flashed through Hud- 
son and Widford and Much Hadham. 
At Little Hadham they greased round 
a corner and took the road to Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

With nothing in their minds but 
flight, they were silent; but a mile from 
Stortford Eric said, ‘‘God!’’ and Neg- 
retti said, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!”’ 
Twocars, each holding two men, blocked 
the road. Negretti played the same 
game; reversed, turned, and sent the 
car headlong back. But this time he 
was not dodging a dead lorry. The 
two cars took the middle of the road 
and came buzzing after them. Negretti 
clicked his teeth and began to mutter. 
“This is nasty ... Now then, ole 
bus. Now then, me ole Alfa. Show 
us yer form. Let’s hear from yeh.” 
The needle crept steadily up. ‘“‘Hope 
they ... haven’t gotus.. . locked 

Main roads... all 
. up to Cambridge... 
downto ... WalthamAbby. .. . Just 
a matter... striking some bit... 
haven’t posted.” 

They streaked through Braughing 
and up to Barkway, and from Barkway 
into the road that leads from Royston 
toSawston. ‘‘Nowfor ... Newmar- 
ket .... How are... they?” 

Eric cried, ‘‘Creeping up.” 

Voices came from behind command- 
ing a stop, and grew in volume and 
clarity. “‘They got... good... 
car!”’ 

There was a report and a spit of dust 
in the road ahead of them. Negretti 
made a cry of protest. ‘Dirty dogs! 
... Trying... frighten us. Don’t 
get... windy .... Only firing 

. round us. ... Daren’t fire... 
at us.... Noevidence...no... 
OhmyGod!”’ 

The car was at 80. 


in... loop. 
round us .. 


Past their eyes, 
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like a bullet, went a notice board — 
“ROAD UP.” Two seconds later they 
were upon poles and trestles and an 
open road andasteamroller. Negretti 
made one mad turn of the steering 
wheel and one movement at the brakes. 
There was a strident appeal from the 
engine, a grotesque twisting of Negret- 
ti’s hands and a revolving landscape. 

These things Eric saw and heard. 
A second later there was a crash which 
he did not hear. 


In the parlor of ‘‘The Sun in Splen- 
dour” company was assembled. A 
company so dazed that it appeared to be 
at ease. Mrs. Scollard in a straight 
chair looking before her with eyes 
empty of expression and charged with 
the inexpressible. David standing 
over her, pipe in hand, just as he had 
come from the bar; a solid restful 
figure whose massiveness gave no hint 
of inner turmoil. Aunt Julia, with red 
eyes, sitting by her sister with the air 
of the penitent ontheform. Fred Gore 
strolling about with hands in pockets 
and head down, whistling silently: the 
bright and chatty fellow, conscious of 
the presence of drama and trying to 
order his demeanor to it. And Chris. 

They did not know what they were 
doing or what they were thinking or 
what walls enclosed them. If it were 
possible to stun the spirit of a room, the 
spirit of that room, which had suffered . 
a hundred domestic ‘‘scenes’’, had been 
stunned. 

On the table lay an evening paper. 
A front page headline in bold capitals 
streamed across three columns: ‘‘ DRA- 
MATIC DEATH OF Two Motor BAn- 
DITS. SUNRISE CHASE THROUGH 
THREE COUNTIES.” In the centre 
was a two column block of a snapshot— 
secured God knows how—of Eric and 
Negretti, arms on each other’s shoulders, 
grinning at the camera. 
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Mrs. Gore patted her sister’s knee 
and whispered. Mr. Gore coughed. 
David stood rigid. Chris was at the 
window. He did not take any share 
in this roomful of grief. He was an 
artist: the affair had hurt him but it had 
not shocked him. He was consciousof 
disaster but not of grief; and he was 
there only because he felt he ought to 
be there. Eric had gone his own way 
and had met his own end, and Chris 
could not achieve any facile sorrow for 
him. But for decency’s sake he had to 
simulate sober feelings and downcast 
face. 

The silence of the room was splin- 
tered by Mrs. Gore’s murmurs and Mr. 
Gore’s cough. Ina moment when Mrs. 


Gore was making inane attempts to 
offer her sister inane comfort, Fred Gore 
noted Chris, and, mistaking his forced 
attitude for the genuine, waved him 
apart. 

“Ever seen this, old man?” 

He took a piece of string from his 


waistcoat pocket, tied it in four knots, 
slipped it round two fingers and picked 
it off —a clean strand. ‘“‘Can’t learn 
that in one lesson, me boy. See if you 
can do it.”’ 

He was talking as though Christo- 
pher were still a boy of ten to be charmed 
from the sight of suffering. Christopher 
stared at him, bewildered; then jumped 
to his intention, and for the first time 
in his life he felt respect for this ungainly 
creature. 

Mrs. Gore got up. 
her a cup of tea.”’ 

“T don’t want a cup of tea.”’ 

“Yes, you do.”’ 

“*No, I don’t.” 

“Well, you’re going to have a cup of 
tea. Don’t you be obstinate, Emily. 
You always was obstinate. Always 
set on having your own way.” 


“T’ll go and get 


““T don’t want tea.’”’ 

“*T insist.”’ 

**T won’t have it.’’ 

“Emily — you’re behaving like a 
fool. But you always were a fool. 
When you were young and now you’re 
old. You always ordered me about — 
now I’m going to do some ordering. 
You’re in trouble. You want looking 
after. What you want—”’ 

**Oh, be quiet!” 

“If I didn’t care for you, I would. 
I wouldn’t bother with getting you tea. 
But I’m going to get tea, and sit by you 
and help you drink it, you poor suffer- 
ing fool!’’ 

“Julia!” Mrs. Scollard’s head 
dropped. Her hands went to her face. 
Her body shook with sobs. Tears came 
through her fingers. 

The two men moved to Mrs. Gore 
with a “Here—I say...” atti- 
tude. The thin and noisy Mrs. Gore 
waved them back, looked at her sister, 
and went to the door. At the door she 
nodded to the company; a nod that 
said — ‘‘That’s what she wanted and 
that’s what I meant to get.” 

Chris and his father exchanged looks, 
and both of them saw the foolish Uncle 
Fred and the fatuous Aunt Julia as 
people of quality. 

Mrs. Gore came back with a tea tray. 
“‘Tea’s ready, Emily.”’ 

Mechanically Mrs. Scollard drew her 
chair nearer to the table. She looked 
at the table and the tea tray; then said 
conversationally: ‘“‘Why do we have 
children? Why do we go through it? 
. . . Chris, come and have tea with 
your mother. Don’t stand there like 
that, Dave. Go and look after the bar. 
This is going to last a long time. A 
long time. Don’t let’s be silly about 
og 

(To be continued) 
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F the facts were only known — 

But how can they be? In the 
first place, she lives in comparative 
seclusion near Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. Inthe second place, besides being 
E. Barrington and L. Adams Beck, she 
is announced as having begun all over 
again under a third name, “quite un- 
like the other two”’. And lastly, I am 
no authorized interpreter. 

The scientific method is too little 
applied in what the boys at the Café 
Dome call the life literary. Scientists, 
you know, observe a group of phenom- 
ena. Then they make up the neces- 
sary facts to explain what they have 
observed. I don’t see why I should do 
differently. 

For phenomena, we have the pro- 
cession of novels by L. Adams Beck, to 
wit: “The Key of Dreams’, ‘‘The 
Perfume of the Rainbow”, ‘The 
Treasure of Ho”’, ‘‘The Ninth Vibra- 
tion’”’ (though these are short stories), 
“The Way of Stars’’, ‘The Splendour 
of Asia’’. 

Obviously the work of a woman who 
has spent years in the East. The 
settings are Egypt, India, the Hima- 
layas, China, and Japan. India and 
China predominate. The underlying 
subject is nearly always the mystical 
beliefs of the East; and the subject of 
“The Splendour of Asia”’ is nothing 
less than the life of Buddha. 

But this interesting and logical pro- 
gression has beeri constantly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the follow- 
ing books: ‘“‘The Ladies!”, ‘‘The 


Gallants” (both composed of lively 
portraits of eighteenth century figures), 
“The Chaste Diana’’, “‘The Divine 
Lady”’, ‘‘Glorious Apollo”’, ‘‘The Ex- 
quisite Perdita’’ — all signed E. Bar- 
rington and resembling the novels of 
L. Adams Beck about as closely as 
George Eliot resembled George Sand — 
no, not as closely. 

Judged by these novels, what must 
E. Barrington be? Why, a lady of no 
inconsiderable gifts as a story teller, 
steeped in the eighteenth century tra- 
dition, a connoisseur of the manners 
and social customs of that day (in Eng- 
land at least). She should come of at 
least a good county family and should 
live in a picturesque but insufficiently 
heated and bathroomed house in 
Hants, Bucks, or Wilts. These facts 
are mostiy wrong but so, probably, is 
the nebular hypothesis. 

We all have single track minds, and 
it was to obviate this situation that two 
names were considered necessary for a 
double track author. And now that L. 
Adams Beck insists on becoming all 
three of the Bronté sisters, a third name 
is indispensable; but what that third 
name is I shall not divulge, for the 
excellent reason that it would cloud 
your intellect throughout the re- 
mainder of this lucid exposition. Be- 
sides, I do not yet know her third 
name — only that there is one. 

The chances appear to be two to one 
that it begins with B. The third 
personality is as different from E. 
Barrington and L. Adams Beck as 
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these two are from each other. With 
only one unknown, it almost seems as 
if elementary algebra would yield the 
secret. 


L. Adams Beck, as I shall more con- 
veniently call her, is the daughter of 
Admiral Moresby, the British naval 
officer best known as the explorer of 
New Guinea. He was the son of Sir 
Fairfax Moresby, who served under 
Nelson at Trafalgar. Sir Fairfax 
Moresby’s wife as a young girl knew 
Lord Byron. 

The Moresbys can be found in 
English annals as far back as the cen- 
tury of “Ivanhoe”. Their soil is 
Cumberland. Their importance has 
been variable. Henry V knighted one 
of them on the field at Agincourt, 
which of course is pretty good. Under 
Henry VIII the fierce competition for 
historical importance forced them into 
the background. Anne Boleyn had a 
lover, Sir Francis Weston, hanged by 
King Hal for his amorous enterprise. 
Weston’s wife begged the King not to 
hang him — and that wife had Moresby 
blood in her veins. The Moresbys 
continued the unequal struggle under 
Elizabeth and one of them kept a toe- 
hold by becoming a “‘maker of song”’ 
at court. Fighting desperately on the 
very edge of the gulf of oblivion, a 
Moresby saved the family honor, at 
least to the extent of an historical 
footnote in the eighteenth century, by 
marrying the sister of the shepherd, 
Lord Clifford, about whom Wordsworth 
wrote a poem (I trust you follow me). 
It is the poem with the line: 


Peace had he found in huts where poor 
men lie. . . 


and there are some more lines of it. 
Peace with honor for the sister’s hus- 
band; peace without victory for the 
Moresbys. 


The nineteenth century brought aturn 
of the tide and Sir Fairfax and the Admi- 
ral made a good passage to the port of 
fame. The Admiral, L. Adams Beck’s 
father, married a Scotswoman, who thus 
became L. Adams Beck’s mother. Of 
this lady we learn that she was “re- 
markable”’ and died early, that she 
bore the same arms as the Buccleuchs, 
and that ‘‘all through the history of 
Scotland runs her family’s wild, roman- 
tic history’. Bang went sixpence 
when the Buccleuchs came over the 
border. Nowadays when they give the 
name of the charge account the clerk 
says, “‘Spell it, please.’’ 

As a young woman — for she mar- 
ried very young—L. Adams Beck 
took up dietetics, with the result that 
she has all her life since avoided the 
use of meat, fish, fowl, alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa. She eats only 
salads, nuts, fruits, and the cereal 
grains; she drinks only milk or water. 

Well, one day Karma (or is it 
Nirvana?) took her to the East. She 
was passing through the Suez Canal 
and looking at the desert when it struck 
her all of a heap that this was the way 
home. No, she was not just turned 
around, the way travelers are. The 
Spell of the East had fallen on her and, 
as has been so aptly, inimitably, and 
quotably said: ‘‘When she set her 
foot ashore at Bombay she knew that 
the great gate was opened and the 
daughter of the house welcomed with 
rejoicing. It was home, and from that 
day her thoughts and her deeper self 
that underlies all thought were as one.”’ 
All this, you must understand, was 
long before she had any thought of be- 
coming a writer. 

To a great extent, the eating of flesh 
and the drinking of stimulants is a 
defilement in Eastern eyes. L. Adams 
Beck had an enormous initial advan- 
tage over most Europeans in her simple 
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diet. If she wanted to study Eastern 
religion and philosophy —and_ she 
did, much — the teachers of India and 
China would give her a fair assurance 
of attaining to understanding. 

How many years did she study? 
Something like eight or nine, I think. 
How deeply did she penetrate Eastern 
thought? It seems apparent that she 
went much further than most Euro- 
peans ever get, but it would take an 
esoterist to tell how far that is. With 
whom did she study and where? No 
exact report has been given. I think 
she studied with Thibetan monks, and 
in the preface to ‘“‘The Splendour of 
Asia”’ she-speaks of having studied the 
later interpretation of Buddha’s teach- 
ing with Japanese scholars, “with 
whom I have translated the Buddhist 
Psalms of Shinran Shonin’’. She has 
written in Japanese for Japanese 
journals. 

Buddhism is the principal thing in 


the writings of L. Adams Beck as it is 


in her life. I do not mean that she 
fails to tell a story in the L. Adams 
Beck books. ‘‘The Key of Dreams’”’, 
a romance of a double personality, and 
“The Treasure of Ho” with its vivid 
account of the Boxer Rebellion, have 
plenty of external action. So have the 
others. But any reader can see that 
without the mystically religious im- 
pulse none of these stories would have 
been written. Indeed, they might 
never have come out of that impulse if 
it had not been for an incident in 1914. 

It was a day in December and L. 
Adams Beck was in Kyoto, Japan. 
With a Japanese friend she went to the 
Kiyomidzu Temple to consult a Japa- 
nese expert in divination. His method 
was the old one of China, which em- 
ploys ivory and ebony cubes. Among 
a great many other matters, some of 
which L. Adams Beck instantly veri- 
fied, the seer emphasized a prophecy: 
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**Before you, in a few years’ time, lies 
a great, an astounding success.”’” He 
didn’t say what kind of success, and the 
beneficial idea seems at the time and 
for long afterward to have been un- 
connected in her mind with the idea of 
writing. 

The ‘“‘few years”’ were five. After 
the war, L. Adams Beck, in common 
with many others, found England un- 
comfortably altered as a place of resi- 
dence; and, unlike most of the others, 
got out. Her intention was to revisit 
Japan, and she progressed as far as 
Victoria, British Columbia. If you do 
not know the place, may I say that 
there are winding bays with hilly 
shores. L. Adams Beck found the spot 
beautiful and quiet. She put off the 
embarkation for Japan. It was one of 
those postponements that are fatal. 

Among the several advantages of the 
Noble Eightfold Path upon which 
Buddhism sets the foot is the very 
great advantage of knowing, instead of 
merely thinking, supposing, guessing, 
surmising, hoping, and believing, as the 
rest of us are forced to do. If one can 
travel through the first six or seven 
stages he becomes like the little girl 
who, when challenged as to her knowl- 
edge of some elementary principle, re- 
plied decisively, ‘‘I know it with my 
know.”” A_ successful disciple of 
Buddha knows with his know, con- 
stantly, infallibly. He — or, as in our 
instance, she — knows where to settle 
down to live. She knows what to 
write dnd when to write it. She is not 
in the least inconvenienced by not 
knowing what is to be written. 

The day is no particular day; the 
scene, a crowded hotel reception room; 
the lady, L. Adams Beck. She has 
paper (blank) before her. Enter, 
right, Inspiration; advances down cen- 
tre. A story ‘“‘rather writes itself 
than is written”. This story is in- 
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stantly accepted, I think by ‘The 
Atlantic Monthly”. The old fellow 
in the Kiyomidzu Temple has come 
eleven with his little cubes. 

The rest is so simple that it makes me 
perspire to try to make it sound in- 
tellectual enough. Continuing to 
avoid meat, fish, fowl, alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa; consuming only 
salads, nuts, fruits, the cereal grains, 
milk, and water, L. Adams Beck rises 
every morning at 6.30 and goes for a 
long walk over hill and dale, crags and 
seaweed. A Scotch terrier makes the 
round of the firths and lochs with her. 
He is an austere animal and avoids 
bones, especially fish bones. He ad- 
mires the scenery. Reluctantly, he 
escorts his mistress home to an 8.30 
breakfast, after which he relinquishes 
her to her work. What shall the 
harvest be? 

“IT sit down pen in hand,” says L. 
Adams Beck, ‘‘and I cannot tell 


whether it will be Beck or Barrington 


who will write. It comes as — how 
shall I describe it? as a memory 
comes, clear and undisputed — things 
that we know have been and describe 
as we have seen them. Therefore 
whether it be L. Adams Beck describ- 
ing the life and thought of India two 
thousand years ago, or E. Barrington, 
at home in the French and English 
salons of the eighteenth century, there 
is no effort; it is only, as it were, to 
remember and relate.’’ 

We are further told on authority 
that ‘she writes as swiftly as the pen 
can move, scarcely correcting after- 
ward. The difficulty is to take it down 
as fast as it comes’; and that ‘‘The 
Divine Lady’”’, an affair of fully 120,- 
000 words, was written in six weeks 
—that “Glorious Apollo” ‘‘took no 
longer’. 

L. Adams Beck is a public speaker 
of long experience in half a dozen 


countries. Her home in Victoria is 
sheltered by an English garden but the 
interior is crammed with oriental furni- 
ture. Here every fortnight she gives a 
tea for fifty or more friends, and usually 
she talks to them without preparation 
on the Orient, or some psychic, literary, 
or historical topic, the function being 
the same inner source that works while 
she writes. 


I have had the honor to present, etc. 
Now as to the books: 

In much of what has been told there 
is an appearance of the marvelous 
which will not have escaped the reader 
despite my slightly facetious account. 
I shall speak briefly of the characteris- 
tics of the twofold author and then 
offer you a choice of explanations. 

L. Adams Beck will attract an in- 
creasing audience. Her growth in 
popularity, while slower than that of 
E. Barrington, is a more stable prog- 
ress. The number of people inter- 
ested in Eastern mysticism is fewer 
than the number interested in the 
beautiful but damned. L. Adams 
Beck may never sell so many as E. 
Barrington has sold, but her sale is 
more certain. 

From the dispassionate standpoint 
of one not an L. Adams Beck devotee 
and yet by no means prejudiced 
against these oriental stories, the chief 
criticism to be made is no harsher than 
the usual complaint against writers 
using this material. These writers asa 
class are a little too completely swal- 
lowed by Orientalism, and in attempt- 
ing to convey the spirit they make the 
mistake of copying the manner. The 
life of Buddha, as told in the East, is 
highly flowery and poetical — with the 
Orientals, rhapsody is a form of rever- 
ence; with us, generally an excess. 
“‘The Splendour of Asia’”’ is rhapsodi- 
cal; there is great danger that with a 
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majority of all those who read books 
this manner will be a mistake. Not 
enough of us eschew meat, fish, fowl, 
alcohol, tea, coffee, and cocoa, or live 
only upon salads, nuts, fruits, the 
cereal grains, milk, and water. It is 
better to deal with these matters in the 
accent heard in the twelfth and thirty 
third chapters of ‘‘ A Passage to India’”’. 
Yea, it is better to suffer irreverence 
that reverence may come. 

E. Barrington is such another matter! 
Putting aside the arty measuring rod, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether his- 
tory and biography were ever more suc- 
cessfully vivified for the mass of 
readers than in “The Divine Lady” 
and ‘‘Glorious Apollo”. The measure 
of E. Barrington’s success is almost 
certainly something beyond her con- 
trol, except as a choice of subject: 
namely, the inherent interest and pos- 
sibilities of that subject. Give her a 
Lady Hamilton, a Byron, or (as in a 


novel forthcoming later) a Napoleon 
and Josephine, and she will head the 


best sellers. With a hero or heroine 
less famous or of a less fascinating com- 
plexity she may do less well — not, of 
course, through any fault of her own. 

I promised a choice of explanations. 
The obvious one is Buddhistic, inter- 
pretative. She is, as she feels herself 
to be, a channel through which at first 
two, now three, personalities realize 
themselves. Her own personality has 
been more or less broken. down or is 
disintegrating into (a) the weaver of 
mystical oriental romances, (b) the 
novelist of eighteenth century person- 


ages, and (c) the Lord knows who. 
A fourth personality is probable, a 
fifth possible. Personalities A and B 
are easy to understand, L. Adams 
Beck being dominant and acquired, E. 
Barrington inherited and recessive. 

The other explanation is necessary 
only for the matter-of-fact. It says 
that, like all writers, the lady helps 
herself by a legend not consciously 
self deceptive; indeed, true because it 
explains her to herself. It says that 
but for the accident of going to the 
East the need of self expression would 
have made her write years earlier; that 
absorption in Eastern forms of self 
mastery sufficed for some while; that 
the prophecy of the wise old Japanese 
was instantly if unconsciously applied 
to the hidden train of an ambition to 
write. It says, this second explana- 
tion, that excellent personal habits, 
including diet and exercise, create a 
large amount of energy, even to the 
point of producing 120,000 words in six 
weeks; it recalls that Trollope’s watch 
required him to produce 250 words 
every quarter of an hour; and as for the 
mystery of where the story all comes 
from, our second explanation dismisses 
that without comment, as being no 
more wonderful in the case of one 
writer than another, and as being 
totally inexplicable in any case. 
Chesterton says of evolution that it 
slows down the process of creation but 
does not remove the miracle. Mrs. 
Barrington-Beck is exactly as miracu- 
lous, no more and no less; but there is 
no doubt that she is fast on the trigger 
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Tales of the General Strike — The Strike and the Publishers — A Librarian 
as Propagandist —J]. M. Dent—A Tolstoy Centenary 


LONDON, July 1, 1926. 

Y the time these words are printed, 

I expect that everybody in the 
United States will have forgotten the 
fact that in May, 1926, the whole of 
England was set at loggerheads by 
means of a general strike. My only 
object at the present moment in men- 
tioning the strike, which lasted for nine 
days, is to give one or two details 
which may not otherwise find record in 
print. In the first place, there is the 
story (for the truth of which I can 
vouch) of the printing department of a 
famous newspaper. When the print- 
ers were summoned to a mass meeting 
at some boxing resort in London, the 
representatives of the staff of this news- 
paper were with the other members of 
their craft. A dozen of them after- 
ward waited upon the editor of the 
paper, with tears in their eyes. They 
said, miserably, ‘‘ Never did we expect 
to see this dreadful day. The idea that 
the paper should not appear is unthink- 
able to us. And yet we must go out.” 
“Dear, dear’, said the editor. ‘‘This 
is bad.” ‘‘Yes”,saidthe men. ‘We'd 
do anything to avert it; but we’re pow- 
erless. The vote for the strike was 
unanimous.” “What!” cried the 
editor. ‘‘Was there none of you to say 
a word against it?” He was answered 
by silence. The men went out. A tem- 
porary staff was hastily improvised. 
One of the subeditors, a man who was 
making perhaps ten pounds a week, and 
who had dabbled a little in printing, 
wondered whether he could give a hand 
in the composing room. He set to work. 


“Hey, hey!” exclaimed an old worker 
who was near him; “‘if you can set as 
fast as that you’d make grand wages as 
a regular worker. You’d make fifteen 
pounds a week, and more.” ‘Should 
I, by Jove?” said the amateur. ‘‘Then 
why not?” He is now a printer. A 
friend of mine tells me that he visited 
one district of London in which there 
had been some slight trouble with 
strikers, and got into conversation with 
a police inspector. The inspector was 
very mild. He said: “‘ You see, some of 
the busmen come up here; and they 
don’t like to see their buses being driven 
by these boys from Oxford. So they 
get nasty. You can’t wonder, really.” 
Said my friend: ‘‘ What do you do, then; 
send them to jail?” “Jail?” replied 
the inspector. ‘‘We don’t send ’em to 
jail. We take ’em to the ’orspital.”’ 


* * * * 


The publishing trade, which had just 
begun to recover from the packers’ 
strike about which I have told my 
readers from time to time, has been 
injured by the general strike to an 
extent which it is hard for outsiders to 
realize. It was impossible to send 
books through the post (save, I have 
been told, in sections), and the princi- 
pal sources of distribution were entirely 
closed. The London retailers carried 
on as well as they could, but even so the 
results were deplorable. One publisher 
told me that his turnover for the month 
of May was only fractionally above 
seven per cent of the normal turnover 
for that month. Nor do I think his 
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experience was exceptional. It must 
be admitted, however, that as soon as 
the strike was over, and as soon as the 
usual channels were again available for 
the distribution of books, trade picked 
up again, and some books, particularly, 
recovered buoyancy with rapidity 
quite astonishing. Considering the 
quickness with which books generally 
lose momentum as the result of any 
interruption of trade — say at holiday 
times — this is a healthy sign. And I 
observe a revival of advertising of books 
in Tube lifts and by means of sandwich 
men, which indicates great determina- 
tion onthe part of publishersto minimize 
the evil effects of the present serious 
stoppage. I do not think that a holi- 
day interrupts the reading of a popular 
book. But my suggestion is that the 
stoppage gives the libraries time to 
reassemble stocks and supply the 
demand from those stocks, whereas, if 
there had been no stoppage, these same 


libraries would have been forced by the 
continuousness of the demand to reorder 


from the publishers. What the pub- 
lishers lose, the libraries gain. 


* * * * 


A librarian, by the way, has been 
contributing to the organ of the libra- 
rians a very interesting article which is 
worth attention. Heis not what would 
be called a literary man, and what a 
friend of mine would call ‘‘his prose” 
leaves one doubtful, in some passages, of 
his exact meaning; but there is good 
sense in what he says, and I think the 
problem he begins by presenting is one 
which those who are not librarians 
would do well to consider. I was 
speaking a month or two back of liter- 
ary “fashion”, and wondering what 
brought about the curious rises and 
falls of popularfancy. What this libra- 
rian says illuminates the very strange 
divergence of popular taste from the 


critical estimates of the ‘“‘chosen few’’. 
He begins by saying: 


One of the most perplexing features of 
recent date to the observant librarian has 
been the indifference of the general reading 
public to the later publications of some of 
our modern novelists. To procure the works 
which the up-to-date literary critics praise 
“sky high” as novels of the NEw style, only 
to find that the general reader describes 
them as “‘ piffle’’, presents a problem worthy 
of attention, and makes one wonder if the 
NEW style of the novelist is wanted, and will 
it live? 

One leading author suggests there is not 
the corresponding development in the intel- 
ligence of the reading public as with the 
novel, but the question of literary taste 
would even then still prevail. There is, 
however, a change coming over the general 
reader, and not only are non-fictional works 
being more sought after, but in the case of 
novels, there is an increasing distaste and 
an inclination to resent the sex novel so 
prominently in evidence during and imme- 
diately after the war. 


And he goes on to illustrate a system of 
annotation which he himself uses in his 
catalogues, by means of which he draws 
attention to the qualities of those 
authors whose works he considers 
worthy of attention. As instances, I 
quote the following: 


BENSON, S. — The entry of this new writer 
of more than ordinary accomplishments in 
the arena of fiction is welcome. Her talent 
is beyond question. 

“Pipers and a Dancer.” 

“Poor Man.” 


Hux.Ley, A. — The beauty and shrewd- 
ness of his description, the learning, thought 
and richness of character show Mr. Huxley 
an excellent and likely to prove a great 
writer. 

“Antic Hay.” 

“Crome Yellow.” 

“Little Mexican.” 


And so on. I do not commend the 
nature of this librarian’s comments, 
since the comments seem to me to be 
inadequate; but I think that the libra- 
rian has grasped a really important fact 
about the works of any writers, whether 
ancient or modern: that, whereas the 
ordinary reader thinks in books alone, 
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these works (to be appreciated) should 
be read as exemplifications of their 
authors. Most literary critics assume 
it to be universally understood that a 
book is a part of its writer; and at the 
same time the ordinary reader ignores 
the fact that unless a book is regarded 
as being a part of its writer that book is 
readable only for its accidental quali- 
ties. Most ordinary readers are not 
much interested in the personality of 
the writer. They yield themselves to 
that personality unconsciously. They 
read for the story, or for some thrill or 
stimulation. Only when the person- 
ality of the writer is extremely pictur- 
esque do they consciously respond to it. 
They begin to ask for the new book by 
So-and-so, and not for the book by its 
advertised title. With a new writer, 
they are suspicious and indifferent. 
Now what I suggest is that librarians 
might concentrate upon making the 
new writer— the new writer of con- 
spicuous merit, that is — interesting to 
the ordinary reader. When the new 
writer is no longer new, the periodical 
press will make him or her interesting, 
because he or she will begin to have 
news value and will be “‘worth para- 
graphing”. But the new writer gets 
little of that, unless he happens, as is 
often the case, to have a private personal 
reputation among the members of some 
clique. In England the average pro- 
vincial writer is never heard of as a 
personality. I know of one instance 
where a novelist of really considerable 
gifts has failed, through the privacy of 
her life, to obtain her deserts. I do 
not suggest that publishers should do 
more than they at present do, because 
I think publishers have their hands full. 
Moreover, publishers naturally tend 
to overpraise the books they publish; 
and where all books are masterpieces 
the general reader is apt to be bewildered. 
Nor is it likely that more can be done in 


the press, because the periodicals which 
celebrate authors at all have very little 
space to spare for more authors, whose 
names are unknown. But I do think 
that librarians might do something to 
set a true balance. It would pay them 
to do this. It would pay them to hire 
some competent person to read every 
novel by a new writer which comes into 
the building, to get from the publishers 
sufficient details of the worthy beginners, 
and to produce a little monthly bul- 
letin devoted to the new books, with 
special reference to the work of unknown 
writers. I do not mean that these 
things should be puffs. I think they 
should not usurp the place of reviews. 
I would not have them — except by 
implication attempt any critical 
estimate. But if they gave some little 
introduction to the writer and some indi- 
cation — other than the mere title of the 
book, often inaccurately rendered — of 
the style of the book itself, I believe such 
notes would do a service in helping to 
train the minds of ordinary readers. At 
present we have far too much kite review- 
ing, puffery of friends by friends, and so 
on. Something of the kind of thing that 
Mrs. Becker does for the New York “‘Sat- 
urday Review” (and this section of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review” is not only very 
interesting but also quite obviously one 
of the most popular features of the 
journal) is what I havein mind. Some- 
thing less mechanical than what we now 
have. Something that would make 
readers feel that books have life of 
their own, even if the names of the 
authors are unfamiliar. 


* * * * 


During the strike, almost unnoticed 
in the general hurlyburly, one of the 
most interesting among publishing per- 


sonalities died. I refer to Mr. J. M. 
Dent. Mr. Dent had done more, per- 
haps, than any one other publisher to 
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bring good books within the reach of 
those whose pence were few. I am 
aware that there were cheap series 
before Mr. Dent made cheap series; and 
I am also aware that to present day 
taste Mr. Dent’s cheap series repre- 
sent something that is not the last word 
in book production. Yet in their day the 
Dent books were considered marvels of 
both cheapness and taste, while “‘ Every- 
man’s Library” has been a boon to all 
sorts of readers and continues to be a 
boon. Moreover, Mr. Dent was pecu- 
liarly scrupulous in the matter of the 
form of his books. He is the only pub- 
lisher I have ever heard of who took the 
making of even a cheap book so seri- 
ously that he would destroy a whole 
edition which had been unsatisfactorily 
printed. In days when margins were 
an accident, and when bindings were 
simply terrible, he carefully measured 
margins and carefully made the bind- 
ings good and attractive. He was the 


first modern publisher to realize that a 
cheap book can be printed well and 
upon good paper, and that a book which 
is printed upon good paper looks better 
than a book equally well printed upon 
paper of unsuitable and unserviceable 


texture. The paper, for example, upon 
which ‘“Everyman’s Library” is 
printed is something of a feat. Only 
those who have had actual experience 
will appreciate how difficult it was to 
get a kind of paper which combined 
cheapness with such a range of weights 
and bulkings as to give the series uni- 
formity, whatever the length of the 
volumes. ‘‘The Temple Classics’’, too, 
were marvels. I still have about three 
dozen of these books upon my shelves. 
They have been in my pocket at differ- 
ent times over a long period of years. 
I have read and reread them to an 
extent which would have made inferior 
books fall to pieces. They show few 
signs of wear. The type remains clear 





and readable, and in the matter of 
“‘register”’ they are superior to many 
other books upon these same shelves 
which cost several times the price of 
“The Temple Classics”. I should not 
like to have a whole library in the same 
form; but that might be said of any 
cheap series in existence. I must there- 
fore regard Mr. Dent as something 
more than a pioneer. He seems to me 
to have done a great work. Strangely 
enough, although his fame, and to a 
great extent his business, was founded 
upon his various series of reprints he 
was very sensitive about this fame, and 
always claimed to be something very 
much more than a publisher of reprints. 
The claim was well enough founded. He 
published many sorts of books, and for 
many sorts of authors. He published 
the Beardsley ‘Morte D’Arthur”’. 
He also published the first works of 
Maurice Hewlett— ‘Pan and the 
Young Shepherd” and “ Earthwork out 
of Tuscany”’. He published two of the 
early works of H. G. Wells — “‘ The 
Wonderful Visit” and ‘“‘The Wheels of 
Chance”’. He published early works by 
Mr. Nevinson, Edward Garnett, W. H. 
Hudson, and other writers who subse- 
quently became famous. His publica- 
tion of a Balzac in forty volumes, a 
Marryat in I do not remember how 
many volumes, a Maria Edgeworth, a 
Susan Ferrier, a Defoe, a Sterne, a huge 
Dumas (though this, like his Tolstoy, 
was of American origin, as was also a 
curious Hugo), a Fielding, a Jane 
Austen (or rather, several Jane Austens, 
for Mr. Dent was one of the first north- 
ern publishers to find this novelist a 
source of continuous profit and pleasure), 
a Bronté, and I do not recall how many 
other standard writers, showed how 
determined he was to produce editions 
of good books. And it is this side of 
the Dent business which will always 
seem to readers of old books to be the 
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greatest contribution which the firm 
has made to publishing. It brings us to 
the contemplation of what I believe to 
have been the original impulse from 
which the business arose. Mr. Dent 
was first of all a binder. As a binder, 
he found it very difficult to obtain 
sheets of such books as he wanted to 
bind —decently printed editions of such 
classics as would bind up into sets 
which might be purchased for presen- 
tation as wedding gifts and the like. 
After many struggles to discover edi- 
tions which pleased his eye, he resolved 
to make the sheets himself. He began 
tentatively (I do not guarantee the 
absolute accuracy of my titles, but I 
think they are right) with Charles 
Lamb’s “Essays of Elia’. He pro- 


ceeded to a series called ‘‘The Temple 
Library”, which contained such books 
as the plays, poems, and essays of Oliver 
Goldsmith; some selected essays of 
Johnson; Lamb’s ‘‘Specimens’’, and so 


on. . The books were printed in small 
type upon handmade paper, and bound 
in a very pale grey cloth. In size they 
were rather stumpy little Pott octavos; 
and of each there was a large paper 
edition. Not very pretty, according to 
present day notions, but for that period, 
which was not a very good one, they 
were really notable. ‘‘The Temple 
Library” could be leather and vellum 
bound in all sorts of styles and it was a 
start along the right road. The cheaper 
series followed. They flourished. But 
it was always the binding of those se- 
ries, rather than the printing of them, 
that made the books exceptional. The 
Temple Shakespeare binding, in red 
paste grain, the green lambskin binding 
of “The Temple Classics”, made 
the success of those two series. The 
books went into the pocket, they had 
annotations which in some cases were 
valuable to students, and they had a 
tremendous vogue. At one time Mr. 


Dent was one of the few publishers 
whose names were known familiarly to 
all sorts of readers and book buyers. 
It was customary to speak of a “‘ Dent 
book”. Nothing can dim that vogue. 
It made Mr. Dent a distinguished pub- 
lisher. And Mr. Dent knew this. He 
used to speak of his “‘clientéle”, and 
his pride in what he called “ beautiful 
books” was colossal. In person he was 
one of what I may call the old fashioned 
bearded publishers. He resembled 
Fisher Unwin and the late Andrew 
Chatto in wearing a full beard. He 
was not a tall man, and owing I think to 
an accident in childhood he walked with 
a decided limp. His temper was vehe- 
ment, and his enthusiasm immense. 
That he was ever popular in the pub- 
lishing trade, I do not think I could 
truthfully say. Nor could I say that he 
was beloved by his staff. He was 
feared, and he was admired; but I 
doubt if he ever got the best out of his 
staff, as an employer who is loved can 
generally do. He was also scrupulous 
in most things belonging to the pro- 
duction of his books. And he could be 
charming to those he liked and admired. 
He had a real sense of literature, and a 
sense of publishing. No detail was too 
small for his attention. He had a 
number of friends among those who 
shared his not very profound enthusi- 
asm for Italy and medieval Italian 
saints, literature, and manners; his 
enthusiasm, too, for Italian art; and it 
was one of his amusing characteristics 
that he could never remember how to 
spell the names of those friends, no 
matter how many letters he might 
receive from them. Arthur Symons, 
for example, he always called “ Mr. 
Author Simmonds’”’, and I have heard 
of other peculiarities of diction and 
orthography which I have forgotten or 
which it would be unbecoming in this 
place to mention. Mr. Dent was one of 
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the first to encourage Aubrey Beardsley; 
his encouragement of other artists is less 
well known, but it was constant. He 
and John Lane had this trait in common. 
Although Mr. Lane’s business embraced 
the names of more men who were cele- 
brated in their own day, I believe that 
if one were to go through Mr. Dent’s 
catalogues one would be astonished at 
the amount of really good work he did 
in encouraging young talent which was 
afterward found to be among the best of 
its time. Another point which should 
be urged in celebration of Mr. Dent is 
that he did frequently publish books for 
the love of them, or for the sake of the 
pride which he would take in his associ- 
ation with them, even though the books 
in question were obviously non-com- 
mercial enterprises. The thing is fre- 
quently done by publishers of any 
conscience; and the fact should be made 
known of any of their number of whom 
it can be ascertained. 


aa * * * 


Mr. Dent, as I have said, published 
a translation of Tolstoy. Almost every 
publisher in London has published some 
work or works by Tolstoy. And in 
another two years it is likely that those 
publishers who have not yet included 
his name in their lists will hasten to set 
this matter right. In 1928 it will be 
one hundred years since Tolstoy was 
born. And although Tolstoyan doc- 
trines are not much loved at the pres- 
ent time by those who are most active 
in expressing their opinions, I make no 
doubt that in the byways of the world 
there are many who still adore them. 
Mr. Chesterton long ago announced 
that the Tolstoyan love of humanity 
was the sort of love which would dis- 
grace a tomcat; and more recently I 
have read very biting words by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in which Tolstoy’s atti- 
tude to life was dismissed as that of any 
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battered sensualist. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Tolstoy is not wholly accepted 
in this country as a teacher. But as 
a novelist, I suppose, he stands today 
higher than he has ever done. I find 
that many people set him well above 
Dostoyevsky, and absolutely at the 
top of the list. 

I see that a most impressive list of 
names has been announced in connec- 
tion with a great scheme for the cele- 
bration of the Tolstoy centenary. 
Aylmer Maude, the biographer of Tol- 
stoy, is translating and editing the 
whole of Tolstoy’s work. The whole 
of it! Imagine what atask! I do not 
know how many volumes the monument 
will fill. I merely pause, affrighted 
by the thought of so stupendous an 
undertaking. Even Mrs. Garnett fell 
away from Tolstoy after she had 
translated a few of his major works; 
and Mr. Maude has been working 
year after year to make his own 


translations complete and perfect. It 
is a life’s work. And now, upon the 
occasion of the centenary, he is to have 


his reward. A society has been formed 
with the object of celebrating the event, 
and its chief aim is the production of 
Tolstoy’s plays in London, and the 
publication of the complete Maude 
Tolstoy. Lady Grey of Fallodon is 
president of the society, and among the 
vice presidents are Maurice Baring, 
John Galsworthy, Mr. Granville-Bar- 
ker, W. B. Maxwell, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and Lady Oxford. Prefaces 
to various volumes of the works have 
been promised by Mr. Wells, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Mr. Granville-Barker, Pro- 
fessor Murray, and Mr. Baring, among 
others; and I am convinced that we 
shall have such a boom in Tolstoy in 
another couple of years as to burst the 
premises of some of our leading book- 
sellers. 
SIMON PURE 





THE SKETCH BOOK 


SWIMMING THROUGH 
LITERATURE 
By Elbridge Colby ? 


ACK near the dawn of recorded 

literature when heroes could not 
cross the Atlantic on ‘‘ Leviathans”’ or 
‘‘Berengarias’’, swimming was'a com- 
mon accomplishment of those who 
loved and won their ladies’ hearts, or 
else overcame their foes in mortal 
combat. There was the valiant war- 
rior Habib of the ‘‘Arabian Nights” 
to whom ‘‘a league is a short way to 
swim”. In the earliest epic of the 
British race, you may read how the 
mighty Beowulf “measured the sea- 
ways, smote with his hands and 
glided over the ocean’’, how, clad in 
hard and hand linked armor and hold- 
ing his stout war sword, ‘‘over the 
spacious sea three wintry nights’ he 
was “‘swimming gradually towards the 
land’’, fighting when opportunity offered 
against the whale fishes and monsters 
of the water. These were heroes in- 
deed, far more heroic than that Menoetes 
at whom the Trojans laughed, so Virgil 
tells us, ‘‘to see him swimming with 
difficulty ’’ — heroes capable of avoiding 
the ridiculous situation of Palinurus 
who fell overboard and clung inglo- 
riously to the rudder. It was of such 
as these that Horace spoke when he 
remarked: “‘Was it better to travel 
o’er the long waves, or to pluck fresh 
flowers?”’ 

Imagine a hero picking primroses by 
the river bank while he dashes across 
the stream to conquests of love! Well 
have authors bethought themselves of 
prowess in the water to add to their 
characters’ charms! By it they have 


enabled the lusty youth to overcome 
the obstacle, as when Marlowe made his 
Leander gaze upon the narrow toiling 
Hellespont, beseech it vainly to part 
for him as had the Red Sea for the 
migrating hosts, and finally leap lively 
in amid the enamored waves and swim 
to the tower where Hero was. By 
endowing Dantes with the qualities of a 
submarine and making him ‘‘the best 
swimmer of Marseilles’, Dumas was 
able to give verisimilitude to the escape 
from the Chateau d’If and to narrate 
the later revenge of Monte Cristo. 
Because Gautier sketched Meiamoun 
as one accustomed to bathing near the 
cataracts of the Nile and able to go 
under water for long distances, that 
loving youth could dive beneath a sub- 
terranean arch and make more glorious 
**One of Cleopatra’s Nights’’. 

Yet it was not ever thus. The 
eighteenth century was not so fond of 
watermanship; it was evidently too 
strenuous a pastime for those senti- 
mental comedians or too practical an 
accomplishment to be included in their 
philosophies. Said Rasselas: ‘‘ The ex- 
ercise of swimming is very laborious; 
the strongest limbs are soon wearied.”’ 
Still, if such was the case, all the more 
credit to Holcroft’s Frank Henley in 
“Anna St. Ives”’, who rescued his rival, 
proving that he was not merely a poor 
pursed and high minded intellectual. 
All the more credit to Mr. Faulkland in 
“The Rivals” for saving Julia when a 
rude blast upset her boat. Yet the 
rescues in these cases brought little or 
no tangible reward, not even in love. 
The days of Leander were gone. Julia 
made haste to admit that she had loved 
her lover before he preserved her, and 
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the inimitable Lydia Languish jestingly 
remarked: ‘‘ Why a water spaniel would 
have done as much! — Well, I never 
should think of giving my heart to a 
man because he could swim.”’ 

The days of Leander were gone, in- 
deed, until Byron brought them back — 
Byron who had wantoned in the 
breakers as well as the boudoirs, trusted 
in the billows as well as in the pillows, 
and who seemed to care almost as much 
for the breast of the sea as for his love. 
He who claimed to be “a child of the 
sea’’— perhaps the masculine prototype 
of Venus, born of the beauteous foam — 
also swam the Hellespont, and boasted 
of it in ‘‘Don Juan”’, as pointedly as 
ever Clayton Hamilton boasted of 
Alfred Noyes’s watermanship. Over 
the water Byron sent his wandering 
lover, trained by early swimming in a 
‘*native stream” to ply with the quick 
wave and buoy his youthful limbs to 
shore where charming maidens met and 
tended him with care, and cheered him 
with soft attentions. 

Yet, lest these allusions seem to lend 
a purely passionate tinge to swimming 
litterateurs and shock the excellent 
souls of those gentlemen of the Red 
Cross who teach swimming and life 
saving all over the country through- 
out the year, it were best perhaps to 
indicate how aptly the writers of the 
past have incorporated into their 
works principles which are still sound 
doctrine in the teaching of aquatics. 
There is no clearer description of the 
relation between the specific gravity of 
man and that of water than the state- 
ment which Poe penned in “The 
Mystery of Marie Roget”’: 

Very few human bodies will sink at all, 
even in fresh water, of their own accord. 
Almost anyone, falling into a river, will be 
enabled to float, if he will suffer his whole 
person to be immersed, with as little excep- 


tion as possible. The - sy position for 
one who cannot swim, is the upright posi- 


tion of the walker on land, with the head 
thrown back, and immersed: the mouth 
and nostrils alone remaining above the 
surface. 


And so the passage goes, telling with 
that amazing accuracy in detail at 
which Poe excelled why an arm raised 
above the water reaching toward the 
skies would probably send its owner 
straight to heaven, at least his soul to 
heaven and his body to the bottom of 
the deep blue sea. 

And then, we find the Red Cross 
quite opposed to the use of artificial 
aids in learning: water wings, life 
preservers, air tubes, and the rest. 
For the text on this subject, the 
preacher or teacher may turn to that 
part of Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII” 
which Fletcher wrote, in which Wolsey 
says: 

I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on 
bladders, 


This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown 


pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left 


me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide 
me. 


Then, for a tribute to swimming — the 
only sport you “‘come clean from”, 
as the Avenue A urchin said to his 
teacher — how can you match this 
quatrain from Rupert Brooke: 


Now God be thanked who has matched us 
with His hour, 

And caught our youth, and wakened us 
from sleeping, 

With hands made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power 

To turn, as swimmers 
leaping. 


into cleanness 


Most dissertations of this sort de- 
scend to doggerel sooner or later from 
harping too long on the one subject, 
and it is to be hoped that the gentlemen 
of the Red Cross and the honorable 
penmen of the past will not be offended 
if I recite a most modern bit on the 
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application of swimming ability. I 

suppose we might call it “Ichabod!” 

for it runs — as Poe would say — very 

nearly if not exactly like this: 

He couldn’t wait for his ship to come ir. 
“‘T’ll meet it if I have to swim it.” 


So he plunged in with a cheerful grin 
To swim out to the three-mile limit. 


GEORGE GISSING IN 
AMERICA 


By George A. Stearns 


EORGE GISSING spent part of 
the years 1876 and 1877 in the 
United States, but his biographers have 
been in doubt as to his occupation 
during this period. They agree, how- 
ever, that he came to Boston, tried 
teaching and failed to make a living at 
it, went to Chicago where he arrived 
with but five dollars in his pocket, had 
a brief success with short stories for 
the Chicago ‘Tribune’, and then, 
finding himself written out, drifted 
back through Buffalo and Troy and 
finally turned up in Jena, Germany, 
where he passed most of the year 1877. 
It is not true that he failed as a 
teacher in the vicinity of Boston. On 
the contrary, he was eminently suc- 
cessful from the professional stand- 
point, and his remuneration, if not 
munificent, sufficed for a comfortable 
living. My memory of him dates 
back to 1877, when I was a senior in 
the high school at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, completing preparation for 
Harvard. For two months of that 
year Gissing was one of the teachers, 
having charge of the department of mod- 
ern languages, with classes in French, 
German, and English literature. 
George Robert Gissing was born in 
Wakefield, Suffolk County, England, 
in 1857. His early education was 
gained at private schools, and at 


fifteen he came out first in the kingdom 
in the Oxford examination in classics. 
He won an exhibition at Owens College, 
Manchester, and entering there com- 
pleted more than half the course. He 
early showed great proficiency in 
languages and the classics, and won 
several collegiate prizes, but he fell 
into evil ways and after marrying a 
woman of the street was expelled from 
college. It was during the year of the 
Philadelphia Exposition that his family 
sent him to this country. Apparently 
he drifted about as long as his money 
lasted, and in December, 1876, he 
appeared in Waltham. 

I am not sure how he secured the 
appointment in the high school, but I 
think it must have been through the 
intervention of someone in Boston to 
whom he had brought a letter of 
introduction. The chairman of the 
school committee at the time was 
Reverend Benton Smith, a retired 
Universalist clergyman. Mr. Smith 
was intensely loyal to those of his own 
denomination, and the strongest rec- 
ommendation to a teacher’s position 
consisted in being a Universalist. For 
this reason Tufts College graduates 
were preferred. Now Gissing was not 
a Universalist, nor of any other Chris- 
tian denomination, but he may have 
brought a letter from some prominent 
Universalist in Boston. The only 
person, however, mentioned by Gissing 
as one to whom he had had letters 
from home was William Lloyd Garri- 
son, who was not a Universalist. At 
any rate, Mr. Smith not only secured 
Gissing the appointment, but took 
him into his own family to board, 
although that home was a long two 
miles from the school, and not the 
most convenient location for Gissing. 

I recall distinctly Gissing’s first ap- 
pearance in school, as he sat on the 
platform with the other teachers at 
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devotional exercises. He disclosed a 
tall, broad shouldered figure with a 
shock of light brown hair worn rather 
long, dull light blue eyes, and a full 
sandy beard that had evidently never 
known a razor. He sat with slightly 
rounded shoulders, hands clasped in 
his lap, and his thoughts plainly far 
afield. 

Most teachers are popular or 
unpopular among their pupils, but 
Gissing was neither. Yet he was 
universally respected, and never the 
subject of ridicule. His classes were 
well conducted, and he was most com- 
petent in directing them. 

The Harvard requirements of the 
period demanded the Bucolics of Virgil, 
a study not included in the curricu- 
lum of the school, which then had 
few college preparatory students. Ac- 
cordingly, Gissing was engaged as 
tutor for me in the subject, and it was 
in the closer association of a private 


pupil that I came to know him. 
Neither before nor since that time have 
I come in contact with anyone who 
showed so keen a grasp of Latin. It 
was to him a living language; ap- 
parently he thought in it, and I could 
readily perceive the mentality that 


had won the Oxford prize. The Bu- 
colics do not offer the same oppor- 
tunities for expression that Horace or 
Cicero or even the A®neid presents, 
but Gissing made the most of them. 
He would roll out the lines with the 
zest of an actor on the stage, striving 
by intonation to bring out the mean- 
ing. I remember that on one occasion 
he halted at the end of a line and, 
repeating it, exclaimed: “‘ There, that’s 
a fine example of onomatopeia.” I 
had never heard of the term, so he 
explained it, and then illustrated at 
length. Leaning back in the chair, his 
ordinarily dull eyes aglow with in- 
terest, he quoted from memory couplet 
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after couplet of English verse that I 
was to recognize later as choice bits of 
Keats and Shelley, each illustrative 
of the figure. 

“But the Germans do it best”, 
he said. ‘“‘Do you know Heine’s 
‘Die Grenadiere’?’”’ With but a few 
months of German behind me I had 
not progressed that far, so he quoted 
“Bis einst Ich hire Kanonengebrill”’ 
with such vigor that the meaning was 
clear. He suggested that I learn the 
poem by heart, and offered to lend me 
a copy of it. The following day he 
brought me a paper bound “ Deutsche 
Gedichte”, and I learned the poem. 
It has remained in my memory ever 
since. Incidentally, it supplied several 
words of vocabulary that enabled me 
to pass the Harvard examination in 
German a few months later, so I was 
doubly grateful. 

It has always been difficult for me to 
realize that Gissing was but three 
years my senior, so mature seemed his 
mind and so extreme his command of 
language. I think I, his pupil, really 
came nearer to him than anyone else 
at the time. He had no intimates, not 
afriend. He was a lonely and pathetic 
figure, living the life of a recluse. 
Almost the only diversion he allowed 
himself was an occasional evening in 
Boston with Mr. Garrison, and on 
more than one visit he remained so 
late talking that he missed the last 
train and was obliged to walk the ten 
miles of wintry road. Waltham had 
years before changed from a farming 
village to a manufacturing town. It 
then had ten thousand inhabitants, 
and with its train connection had 
become a residential suburb of Bos- 
ton. It was by no means an uncul- 
tured community. Gissing might have 
found congenial companions, but to 
the habitual reticence of the cultured 
Englishman he added a peculiar per- 
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sonal shyness that discouraged in- 
timacy. He was not a good mixer. 
Yet once the crust was broken he talked 
easily and well. 

I believe it was the loneliness of the 
life that made him abandon it. About 
March 1, two months after his coming, 
he failed to appear at school one 
morning. No explanation was ever 
vouchsafed us, but it was rumored 
that he had gone back home. In 
fact, he had gone to Chicago. Very 
likely he was wearied of teaching and 
bear leading, and felt he was destined 
for something different. He did re- 
sume teaching for a short time some 
years later as the tutor for the sons of 
his friend Frederic Harrison, but that 
was merely an interlude in his novel 
writing. 

Of Gissing’s experiences in America 
after he left Waltham little is really 
known. His biographers have as- 
sumed that he put into the mouth of 
one of his characters what was really 
autobiography, and have adopted it 
as the story of his life. Whelpdale, 
one of the minor characters of ‘‘ New 
Grub Street’, thus relates his ex- 
periences. He reached Chicago with 
but five dollars in his pocket, and im- 
mediately expended four and a half 
of it for a week’s board and lodging as 
insurance against disaster. He sought 
the editor of a large daily paper, and 
was amazed at the ease with which 
he was admitted, and the kindness and 
courtesy with which he was treated. 
On his confession that he was entirely 
lacking in experience with newspaper 
work he was told there was no place 
for him. He inquired whether a story 
of English country life would be 
acceptable, and was encouraged to 
submit it. He then expended most of 
his remaining money in ink and paper, 
and worked for two days in the noisy 
lodging house living room until he 


had completed a tale. It was accepted 
for the Sunday supplement, and he 
was paid eighteen dollars for it. En- 
couraged by this first success, he 
continued writing tales for some weeks 
until he found he had written him- 
self out, whereupon he abandoned 
the field. He turned back east, stop- 
ping in Troy, where he subsisted for 
five days on peanuts, having insuffi- 
cient funds for more substantial food. 
Finally a traveling photographer hired 
him as assistant, supplying him with 
food and lodging, and paying him a 
commission on orders. He admitted 
he was a complete failure at the 
business, but continued until they 
reached Boston, where a loan he had 
besought from a friend in England 
reached him and enabled him to return 
home. This is of course all fiction, but 
it has been accepted and recorded as 
an autobiographic account of Gissing’s 
experiences, and it is certainly not 
improbable. 

Vincent Starrett of Chicago has 
unearthed from the files of the Chicago 
“Tribune”’ of 1877 four tales which he 
is sure were the products of Gissing’s 
pen. The first of these, ‘‘The Sins of 
the Fathers’’, was signed G.R.G. It 
appeared in the issue of March 10, 
1877, less than a fortnight after the 
departure from Waltham. It may be 
mentioned that Gissing did not use his 
middle initial in Waltham, and never 
used it in any of his literary work 
published later. Mr. Starrett has 
published the four tales as an addition 
to Gissing’s long series of books, but 
they cannot be said to add anything to 
his reputation. They are palpably 
pot boilers. However, Gissing was 
never at his best in the short story. 

Morley Roberts, a lifelong friend of 
Gissing’s, has published since his 
death “‘The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland”, universally recognized as a 
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thinly disguised life of Gissing. Ed- 
ward Clodd, another literary friend, 
stigmatizes it as ‘‘a patronizing and 
unsavory biography”. It passes hast- 
ily over the American episode. The 
difficulty is to distinguish the fact from 
the fiction, and one is puzzled to see 
why it was published as fiction if it is 
authentic. 

Some years after Gissing’s departure 
from Waltham, and after he had ac- 
quired fame as a novelist, one of his 
pupils there wrote him and received a 
charming reply. A correspondence en - 
sued lasting several years. Gissing 
always wrote easily and brightly of his 
work and travels, but never reverted 
to his days in Waltham or to his 
departure. To me remains the recol- 
lection of an all too brief contact with 
a great mind, and the memento of 
the little paper bound volume inscribed 
in the margin “G. Gissing, Owens 
College”’. 


BRAHMINS 
By Ralph Block 


N France, an esthetic caste exists 

by virtue of continuous nourish- 
ment on an aristocratic tradition, 
which has produced a deep natural 
taste for ordered beauty. In America, 
which is an economic democracy, the 
life and maturity of such a body of 
judgment is endangered by the ease 
with which large numbers of persons 
can make money enough to forego the 
need of taste and tradition. The 
caste of Boston, one of the earliest in 
America to make a profession of the 
priesthood of art, lost its public posi- 
tion after the trend of the banking 
business moved the centre of culture 
from Boston to New York. It was 
succeeded in time by a variety of 


friars, such as Brander Matthews and 
Paul Elmer More; but these were 
never sufficiently united to know the 
usufructs of a well established monastic 
order. Their bulls were Olympian in 
tone and subject, and they did not 
deign to address the crowd. In this 
wilderness during the decades after the 
Spanish-American War, only the lonely 
voice of James Huneker was raised 
when strange minstrels tried to enter 
the gates, left open and unguarded. 

In that period, America was treated 
to a most holy show from Europe. It 
ran all the way from Maeterlinck to 
D’Annunzio, and it has fringed down 
into these years through the Russian 
Ballet, to the Moscow Art Theatre and 
“The Miracle’’. 

Now a new generation of ideas and 
men has arisen, and for the first time 
America has an esthetic caste of its 
own, simon pure. Yet it is a caste 
born into a world of paradox, paying 


the penalty of daring to become a 
caste in the midst of what we call 
democracy. 

In the days of Howells and Gilder a 
sharp line divided the public sheep 


from the public goats. The sheep 
might disagree with their critics inside 
the fold, but among gentlemen a 
gentleman’s point of view would never 
go entirely unrespected. The goats, 
herded on the other side of the seignior- 
ial moat, remained peacefully unaware 
of these solid standards of judgment, 
and of their worldly significance. 
Since those well ordered times, the 
goats have found their way into the 
sweet opportunities of democracy and 
have discovered that not wealth but 
culture is the hall mark of position in 
the world. Its pursuit has now be- 
come the preoccupation of millions all 
over these United States. The trails 
are covered from coast to coast with 
social and financial arrivists, pushing 














to find and keep a precious place in the 
devotional ranks of art. 

Snobbery, which in America had 
first to do with blood, later with re- 
spectability, and still later with finan- 
cial position, has now shifted its control 
to the arts. But in this new phenome- 
non the infant esthetic caste faces a 
dire peril. Its hold on authority, and 
on the pamphlets which make it pos- 
sible to record authority for the times 
to come, is endangered by the career- 
ists who surround it, hoping to catch 
the crumbs falling from the table of 
opinion and live in the wake of newly 
crowned royal judgment. 

Shrewd and subtle as against the 
simplicity of merely honest academi- 
cians, the new press agentry has 
written one of the most fascinating 
pages in the story of American suscep- 
tibility. The old exploiter of public 
sympathies pursued a comparatively 
simple and honest course. Milk baths 
and lions parked in hotel chambers, and 
other similar forms of cajolery, were 
the staples of his estate, providing a 
pleasant relief from the inflexibility of 
an otherwise monotonous civilization. 
Even so recently as two years ago Mr. 
Gest, who is in the tradition not of 
Belasco but of Barnum, had not in- 
vented anything new nor added to 
that master’s technique. The formu- 
las laid down by Barnum when he 
brought over Jenny Lind were carefully 
followed by Mr. Gest. The passwords 
were “Europe” and “spectacle”. But 
something about Moscow stirred Mr. 
Gest to new efforts and a new approach. 
Europe, whose charms had lessened 
with the rise in the surtax, was soft 
pedaled. Revolution was also stuffed 
behind the curtain, and the Moscow 
folk were disclosed without one taint 
of political scrofula. The new word 
was “Art”, and the world was stam- 
peded into Mr. Gest’s magic circle to 
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a degree that might have made a 
devout esthetician out of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

While exploitation, recognizing the 
new snobbery, has thriven, those most 
concerned with its fruits have found 
their lot perplexing. The need of any 
surviving zsthetic caste is an audi- 
ence —an audience only slightly re- 
moved from its holy fathers in the 
power of begetting authoritative deci- 
sions, and fully their peer in under- 
standing. Asan audience, moreover, it 
must be empowered by the prerogatives 
of wealth to maintain an aristocratic 
manner and tastes, and must be small 
enough to keep to the exclusiveness 
which will make it a caste. If every- 
one were able to enter, the game 
would be up, and the captains and the 
priests would have to retire to another 
eminence and throw up walls foranother 
temple. 

But how maintain this necessary 
separation from the jolly hoi polloi? 
The new esthetic priesthood in these 
States has not yet found any way to 
answer this question, and its accouche- 
ment is attended by disaster. Every 
year, more and more millionaires send 
their wives and offspring to New 
York, equipped with American shrewd- 
ness and plenty of money, to hunt the 
wary fox of art, and seize his brush. 
The result of this invasion is an 
audience, eager and wealthy, but 
lacking the one essential element to 
serve the anxious priests. Once a 
succes d’estime is launched in New 
York, it is vulgarized in a fortnight. 
The crowd has no need of under- 
standing to play its part in this futile 
drama. The fear of becoming déclassé 


in the new manner is a sufficient im- 
pulse to drive it toward the altars. 
Out of it comes only a paradox, with 
the priests monastically guarding the 
sacred and still timid flame, 


and 
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the crowd with loud huzzas rushing 
the sextons at the gate. 

As a New York phenomenon, these 
furious urges for the holiness bestowed 
by culture and the methods of pursuing 
it are not without their provincial 
parallels. In essence it is the Chau- 
tauqua process, which bases its appeal 
on the democratization of knowledge 
in small towns. For Senator Blue- 
ridge and Blind Tom at the piano, 
substitute Bertrand Russell and the 
League of Composers, change the 
cantata “Snow White” to “Pierrot 
Lunaire”, move the crowd from the 
tabernacle on any Main Street to the 
Town Hall in West Forty Third Street 
or Wanamaker’s Book Department, 
and the result is the same. 

The advantages are of course on the 
side of those who seek culture, it would 
seem. They are provided with a new 
excitement in life and a never ending 
supply of intellectual bijouterie with 
which to adorn the chase. But for 
the aspiring priesthood, it is a losing 
fight. If their voice is unheard, they 
are left to pray in a cathedral solitude; 
the world sweeps on. But once any 
popularity is achieved, they will be 
enthusiastically drawn into the flood, 
no matter with how much resistance 
these holy fathers may view such 
diversion from the amenities of clois- 
tered meditation. And because they 
are still young as a caste and unfit for 
an active world, their troubles only 
begin once they are in intimate contact 
with an aspiring democracy. The 
priests have many camps, few in agree- 
ment with any others, often uncon- 
scious of any other than themselves. 
Young devotees who return from Paris 
are Dada, Nouvelle Revue, Primitive 
or Sensationalist. Young novitiates 
who do not go to Paris but lean in the 
general Gallic direction cling to the 
sage of the Villa Said. There are also 


the Expressionists from Berlin, the 
Satirists of Vienna and Pest, the 
Croceans, and the American and 
Algonquin schools. 

It may be seriously argued that this 
expanding manifestation of the play 
instinct is a promise for the future of 
civilized life in America. In effect, so 
far it has meant only that what is 
pronounced to be good art one year is 
forgotten the next; and American 
culture becomes a flashy procession of 
novelties. Who can say convincingly 
that this is not asit should be? It may 
at least well represent a nervous and 
childlike people. 


THE STORY OF A 
PHOTOGRAPH 


By Sherril Schell 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


T was Francis Meynell, Alice Mey- 


nell’s son, who first mentioned 
Rupert Brooke’s name to me and 
suggested that I photograph - him. ° 
“You have taken so many of our 
celebrities,” he said, ‘“‘your collection 
will be quite incomplete without his 
portrait.”” Afterward I heard much 
of him, of his poems, of his great 
popularity and of his remarkable 
beauty, everyone saying: ‘‘ You must 
take his photograph!” As far as I 
remember I had never heard the word 
“beautiful” used to describe a man, 
and I was invariably amused whenever 
the most matter of fact English people 
spoke to me of “‘the beautiful Rupert 
Brooke”’, visualizing in spite of myself 
a sort of male Gladys Cooper or a 
Lady Diana Manners in tweed cap and 
plus fours. This bizarre picture re- 
mained fixed in my mind until at 
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Rider’s Book Shop I met a friend 
of the poet’s who gave me an alto- 
gether different picture of the youthful 
paragon. 

I learned from him that Brooke was 
a genial, wholesome fellow entirely 
unspoiled by all the adoration and 
adulation he had received from the 
great of the land — people like the 
Asquiths, the Lyttons, and the Wynd- 
hams—an all round athlete, who 
spent most of his time out of doors, 
tramping the country roads, reading 
Dr. Johnson under the shade of oak 
and yew, and never failing to take a 
swim whenever his feet led him to 
lake or stream. Decidedly the most 
promising of all the younger poets, and 
in short a type of all round fellow that 
only England seems to produce. Again 
it was suggested that I take his picture, 
this time with the warning that I 
should get in touch with him without 
delay since he was leaving within a 
Yielding at 


fortnight for America. 
last to universal urging, I that evening 
posted a letter to Brooke asking him 


to sit for me. A day later I received 
the following scrawl on a postcard, his 
favorite means of communication: 
“T’ll call on you Thursday at three. 
R. B.” 

In the spring of 1913 I was occupying 
a flat in St. George’s Square, Pimlico, 
near the Thames Embankment. Here 
in my living room I took photographs, 
handicapped considerably by not pos- 
sessing any artificial light equipment 
to counteract London murkiness. But 
the stolid English folk have the power 
of sitting quiet for lengthy intervals, 
and in spite of fogs that ranged in 
consistency from consommé to pea 
soup I managed to get good likenesses 
of patient John Bulls when nervous 
Americans would have registered only 
a series of blurred outlines. 

The day was foggy as usual. I 
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remember speculating, as I set up my 
camera, as to whether Brooke would 
be able to duplicate Algernon Black- 
wood’s Spartan feat of keeping per- 
fectly still one whole minute without 
the least change of expression. Sud- 
denly I heard a bang at the door, and 
the Marchioness stuck in her head. 
“Oh, sir,” she panted, “‘there’s an 
orful ’andsome gentleman below as 
wants to see you.” Let it be explained 
that the Marchioness was the maid of 
all work, who had had this title be- 
stowed upon her by an observant 
Dickens lover in the lower flat. 

“Ask him to come up”, I com- 
manded. A minute later I heard 
someone bounding up the stairs, and 
Brooke stood on the landing giving my 
hand a hearty shake. The quotation 
which H. W. Nevinson has used in his 
eulogy of the poet, ‘‘a pard-like spirit”’, 
always comes to my mind when I 
recall this first meeting. He was 
dressed in a suit of homespun, with a 
blue shirt and blue necktie. The tie 
was a curious affair, a long piece of 
silk wide enough for a muffler, tied 
like the ordinary four-in-hand. On 
any other person this costume would 
have seemed somewhat outré, but in 
spite of its carefully studied effect it 
gave him no touch of eccentricity. 
Someone has told me that he some- 
times wore a black shirt and a flaming 
red tie with socks to match, and that 
in the country he often dispensed with 
footwear altogether. His shapely feet, 
and particularly his mobile toes, are 
as vividly remembered by his intimates 
as his face or hands. 

His face was more remarkable for 
its expression and coloring than for its 
modeling. His complexion was not 
the ordinary pink and white of a 
certain type of Englishman, but ruddy 
and tanned. His hair, a golden brown 
with sprinklings of red, added con- 
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siderably to the impression of vitality 
that was his in such generous measure. 
The lines of his face were not faultless. 
His forehead was well shaped, as were 
his deep set eyes, but he had narrowly 
escaped being snubnosed. His mouth 
was more expressive than strong, and 
the lines of his chin should have been 
more firmly drawn. His eyes, rather 
small than large, were blue in color 
but at times they seemed to take on 
a darker pigmentation. Occasionally 
they displayed an electric flash un- 
usual in a country of limpid blue 
eyed men. 

As to height, my impression is that 
he was about five feet ten, though it 
is possible he may have been taller. 
He would have gained in impressive- 
ness had he carried himself erect. 
While standing he was inclined to 
stoop, and when he sat he lounged 
back in his chair or bent forward chin 
in hand. As I remember his hands, 
they were large and strong looking, a 
mixture of the practical and psychic. 
His movements were not graceful or 
forceful—a person not too much 
under his spell would have described 
them as awkward or even clumsy — 
but there was so much glamour about 
him that these shortcomings as a rule 
passed unnoticed. His manner was 
cordial and entirely unaffected, and 
the friendliness and honesty of his 
glance inspired instant confidence and 
liking. 

Although his was not a musical voice, 
it had an agreeable quality in spite of 
its huskiness. And when he talked 
his charm was enhanced by a kind of 
spiritual radiance emanating from him. 
He had a great deal to say that after- 
noon about the Russian Ballet and 
about Ethel Levey, whom he had seen 
more times than he could remember in 
a revue called “Hullo Ragtime”’. His 
enthusiasm for this versatile actress 
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apparently knew no bounds. The 
next time I saw Brooke, a year later, 
was at a performance of “‘Outcast”’, 
after his return from America and the 
South Seas. Miss Levey was appear- 
ing in this play as costar with Gerald 
du Maurier. ‘What did I tell you?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘That woman can do 
anything! The part isn’t her affair 
at all, but how remarkably good she 
is! Give her something worthwhile 
and she’ll do wonders!” 

He spoke too that afternoon of his 
forthcoming trip to America and asked 
many questions about California, keen 
to know all about the different trails 
to the high Sierras, about the natives 
of that part of the world, the animals 
and the big trees. He thought he 
would stay in the west most of the 
time and possibly try to get something 
to do in the way of work out there. 
He seemed all eagerness to be off on 
his adventure, but now and then a 
wistful expression would pass over his 
face that gave me the impression that 
he was not entirely happy at going 
away. Friendship meant much in his 
life. 

I made about a dozen exposures of 
him that day, the last one a pose 
that he himself suggested, his face in 
profile showing his bare neck and 
shoulders. For this he stripped to 
the waist, revealing a torso that re- 
called the young Hermes. This photo- 
graph appeared in the 1914 volume of 
his poems and made quite a sensation. 
A portrait medallion in white marble 
executed by Thomas Harvard from 
this picture was placed in Rugby 
chapel in 1919. Beneath it is the 
inscription ‘“‘Rupert Brooke, 1887- 
1915”, and his sonnet ‘The Soldier” 
beginning: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 


That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. . 
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Biggest and Barest of the Summer Shows—An English-American 
Revue—The Shade of Comstock Returns—About This and That 


HE first of the major summer 

revues to stir the blood and 
brighten the jaded eye of that vast 
class which apparently derives its 
theatrical nourishment from this type 
of show alone was ‘“‘The Great Temp- 
tations”. We must admit that the 
lavish Shuberts have been even more 
lavish than is their wont in staging this 
production. More yards of shapely 
whitened limbs, occasionally clad in 
gold lace, than we had ever seen before, 
paraded before us. The costumes, 
when there were any, were gorgeous 
and built along strictly conventional 
revue lines. The Shuberts’ electric 
light bill must gladden the corporate 
heart of the Edison Company, and 
the music which a swollen orchestra 
sprayed over us was so pleasantly 
familiar that one could swear that 
some of the tunes had been whistled 
just the season before last — as doubt- 
less they had been in slightly different 
form. In short, there was everything 
assembled to make this revue bigger 
and better than ever before, except 
fun. The Winter Garden was the 
most humorless spot that we have 
struck in a long time. Not that the 
industrious producers had not done 
their best. Various people had been 
engaged to make us laugh, and perhaps 
they feel they earn their salary. We 
are quite sure they do not. Dreary 
jokes all bordering on adulterous 
themes, and not too new at that, were 
offered for the audience’s delectation. 
The sketches were as bad. Granted 
that there is something essentially 


funny in the sight of a man being 
caught in bed with another man’s wife, 
still after the fifteenth time it begins to 
pall a little even when played with 
variations. Evidently the authors of 
the Shuberts’ skits have, like the 
French, only one joke. 

For one who is content to sit som- 
nolently watching naked young women 
posturing appropriately as opium, gold, 
wine, and so forth in the temptation 
parts, doubtless this show will be con- 
sidered a riot; for one who asks a bit 
more it is a funeral. Two dancers 
fresh from Paris, Roseray and Cap- 
pella, alone redeemed “The Great 
Temptations” from utter mediocrity 
by the beauty and grace of their per- 
formance, and there was far too little of 
them. 

It isn’t necessary for a revue to be 
dull. The Messers. Shubert again, in 
association with Albert de Courville, 
prove in “The Merry World” that 
there can be humor in summer shows. 
Perhaps Mr. de Courville is responsible, 
but we think that it is the English 
actors in happy combination with 
American chorus beauties who have 
added that spice so lacking in “The 
Great Temptations”. “‘The Merry 
World” is funny. Not more than two 
of its sketches need be deleted, and at 
least three of them are priceless. That 
is indeed a high average. There is 
some good dancing, some effective 
marching by the chorus, Evelyn Her- 
bert sings well, and for the first time we 
discovered Lily Long, who in “The 
Unexpected”’ is certainly as funny as 
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Beatrice Lillie at her funniest. Next 
year this young woman will probably 
be given a part where her servant girl 
specialty is emphasized and where she 
has an opportunity for more Cockney 
talk. Now she is largely wasted. 

One scene made us open our eyes, it 
was so suggestive of what you might 
find in the Casino or the Folies Bergéres 
of Paris—at least in name. This 
sketch, euphoniously titled ‘‘Ceinture 
de Chasteté’”’, depicts the medizval 
custom of the knights bound for the 
Crusades who unchivalrously locked up 
their ladies in iron belts so that they 
would find them, well, still ladies on 
their return. Of course it is simply 
another excuse for the young persons of 
the ensemble to parade about nude. 
The butter and egg men scattered 
through the audience showed an almost 
passionate interest in this method of 
studying at close range the practices of 
the past, but we doubt if they pass on 
their newfound culture to the nebulous 


wives who are presumably waiting for 
them in points west of Manhattan 
Transfer. 

This summer we have gone rural and 


are rusticating in the country. Our 
decision as to whether we shall make 
the arduous trip to New York to see 
this or that production largely de- 
pends, therefore, on the reports in our 
favorite newspaper. Recently a play 
called ‘“‘Beyond Evil” was reported as 
being not only dull but indecent. Now 
it is a curious fact, but true, that more 
can be written about a poor play than 
about a good one; and when a dash of 
indecency is added the reviewer is sure 
to be able to fill half a column. There 
was more than that to this play; it was 
said to show Eugene O’Neill a thing or 
two about the dangers of miscegena- 
tion; and anything that sets out to 
instruct the astute Mr. O’Neill ought 
to be worth inspecting for its comic 
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possibilities alone. In this case, how- 
ever, we suspect that the success of 
“Lulu Belle”’ rather than “‘ All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings”’ inspired ‘‘ Beyond 
Evil”. At any rate, we sped cityward 
in a fast Ford; but alas, injunctions and 
padlocks sped faster. When we ar- 
rived for the Wednesday matinée we 
found the doors closed, an angry crowd 
clamoring without, and the leading 
woman vanished. Since then, we un- 
derstand, the show has opened again 
under a restraining order from the 
court or some such device, but we shall 
never see it. Experience has taught us 
that if we do not manage to see a play 
by the second night our chances of see- 
ing it are slight, be we ever so eager. 
The flood of new plays constantly 
descending on us makes it an impossi- 
bility. 

There was once a time when the 
critic could sink back with a sigh during 
July and August, comfortable in the 
knowledge that he would have eight 
weeks in which to accumulate a little 
surplus fat and make up lost sleep; but 
those days are past. Now there are 
practically as many openings in sum- 
mer as in winter, and the only differ- 
ence is in the quality of entertainment. 
Producers are an optimistic lot. They 
go on hopefully exhibiting wares some 
of which are so frightful that even a 
blind man could see they would not 
outlast the week in which the theatre is 
guaranteed. We realize, however, that 
it is impossible always to predict cor- 
rectly when we see that our special 
detestation, “The Patsy”, has just 
had its two hundredth performance. 
But there may be a reason for this. 
One ramping mother told us angrily 
that it was the only clean play in town 
to which to take her little girl, and that 
the child had already seen it three 
times. We declined to recommend 
anything else, and evaded her stern 












eye by murmuring that we didn’t write 

’em. The daughter looked so bored 
that we should not be at all surprised to 
see her some day slipping quietly into 
“The Shanghai Gesture’”’. 

Not only in the home is Purity rais- 
ing its grisly head. More plays than 
“Beyond Evil” got into trouble this 
month. The Citizens Protective Al- 
liance or the Association of Virtuous 
Bank Clerks, or whatever the organiza- 
tion which tells us what is decent and 
what indecent is called, got on the job 
and inspected a number of plays now 
current on Broadway. The exact total 
of their findings evades us at the 
moment, but we know that we played 
in our usual hard luck. ‘‘ The Bunk of 
1926” which we had not seen was 
ordered closed. No one seems to know 
why exactly. We hurriedly tele- 
phoned one of our confréres, who with 
more fortitude than we possess had 
made the trip way up to Harlem for the 
opening, only to be informed that in his 
opinion it was innocuous. But a jury 
of good men and true have declared it 
improper, so perhaps it is. 

“The Great Temptations” also came 
in for a taste of the whip of virtue. A 
skit called ‘‘A Harlem Incident” was 
declared inimical to the wellbeing of the 
community and ordered deleted forth- 
with. In a panic the producers im- 
mediately complied. In vain we 
racked our brains. We remembered a 
very dull and to our mind disgusting 
bit called ‘On the Veranda” which is 
the kind of smut small boys indulge in, 
but no memory of that Harlem In- 
cident lingered. Probably that was 
the moment in which we became un- 
conscious from boredom. If we missed 
anything funny we regret it, otherwise 
we do not care at all. 

In general we do not approve of play 
juries and the like. Their intentions 
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THE DRAMA SHELF 


“The Shanghai Gesture’? by John 
| Colton (Boni, Liveright). Successful 
| sex served on a platter of shrewdness. 


“Bride of the Lamb” by William 
Hurlbut (Boni, Liveright). More sex 
symbolism pounded in with a hammer. 


“* Alexander and Three Small Plays’’ 
by Lord Dunsany (Putnam). The 
noble writer still vaunts his noble lan- 
guage. 


“The Way to Keep Him”’ by Arthur 
Murphy (Ozford). An eighteenth cen- 
tury comedy of manners. 


‘Shakespeare: A Survey’’ by E. K. 
Chambers (Oxford). All modern stud- 
ies of Shakespeare begin to look alike, 
but this seems more readable than 
many. 


““Fulgens and Lucres”’ by Henry 
Medwall (Oxford). Exquisite print- 
ing in this reissue of a fifteenth century 
drama. 


“The Practical Theatre” by Frank 
Shay (Appleton). A concise manual 
instructing the amateur in every phase 
of production. 


may be good, but what they accomplish 
is often faulty. In the first place, they 
call attention to sore spots which other- 
wise dry up naturally or fester only for 
those obscene enough and patient 
enough to seek them out. In the 
second place, there seems to be no 
standard of indecency. In only one 
case was such a body able to summon 
the nine votes necessary to declare a 
play deserving of being closed. If so 
small a number of men and women — 
presumably selected for their Puritan 
noses — find themselves unable to 
agree, how can the rest of us? Which 
makes us almost believe what we have 
long suspected, that morals are only a 
matter of custom and climate anyway. 


LARRY BARRETTO 
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THE BALLAD OF THE DARK BROTHER 
By Lindley Williams Hubbell 
Illustrated by C. C. Pyle 
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HEN you were only twelve or so 
And I was scarcely older, 
We’d bend our heads above a book, 
Shoulder touching shoulder. 


And my black hair would tumble down 
- And your gold hair would follow, 
And there we’d huddle half the night 
Until the hearth burned hollow. 


| 
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And people seeing you would say, 
** A brave lad and fleet; 

And he is tall and golden 
As any sheaf of wheat.”’ 


But “He is dark’’, they’d say of me, 
“* As any raven’s wing. 

It is apparent he will live 
To do a dreadful thing.”’ 


When you were eighteen, more or less, 
And I was maybe twenty, 

My days and nights I spent alone, 
But you had girls a-plenty. 


And folks would say, “‘ The chaste youth 
Girls are in vain adoring, 

While his dark brother skulks all day 
And spends the night a-whoring.”’ 


And when we grew to manhood 
> The neighbors’ brats would sing 
Sy Songs about a wheat ear 
And a crow’s wing. 





II 


HOSE who sang the loudest then 
Find it hard believing 
That my two feet are still on earth 
While you hang high for thieving. 


Tall brother, golden brother, 
Let the brats sing; 

It is certain I have lived 
To do a dreadful thing. 


I have risen in the night, 
Having sworn a vow 

To find you and to cut you down 
From a gnarled bough. 


I have carried you for miles — 
Sticky shroud of pitch! — 

Wrapped you in an old coat 
And laid you in a ditch. 


I have hidden you from sight 
Of those who would be scorning; 
Then I squatted on your grave 
And cried until morning: 


‘Sing, gentle neighbors, 
Dirty brats, sing 

Of a wheat ear laid low 

And a crow’s wing.” 
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DIARY OF AN EASTERN JOURNEY 


By Aldous Huxley 


AWNPORE. Fromits advertise- 

ments, much may be learned of 
a nation’s character and habits of 
thought. The following brief anthology 
of Indian advertisements is compiled 
from newspapers, magazines, medical 
catalogues and the like. Several of 
the most characteristic specimens are 
taken from the Cawnpore ‘‘ Congress 
Guide”, an official publication in- 
tended for the use of delegates and in- 
terested visitors. It is with one of 
these appeals to India’s most en- 
lightened public that I make a begin- 
ning: 

Beget a son and Be Happy by using the 
“SON BIRTH PILL’, my special secret 
Hindu Shastrick preparation, according to 
directions. Ladies who have given birth to 
daughters only WILL SURELY HAVE SONS 
NEXT and those who have sons MUST HAVE 
MALE ISSUES ONCE AGAIN by the Grace of 
God. Fortunate persons desirous of be- 
getting sons are bringing this marvellous 
Something into use for brightening their 
dark homes and making their lives worth 
their living. It is very efficacious and 
knows no failure. Self praise is no recom- 
mendation. Try and be convinced. But 
if you apply, mentioning this publication, 
with full history of your case, along with a 
consultation fee of Rupees Ten (Foreign 
one guinea), only giving your “Word of 
Honour” to give me a SUITABLE REWARD 
(naming the amount) according to your 
means and position in life, just on the ac- 
complishment of your desire in due course 
of time, you can have the same Free, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Act immediately, for 
this FREE OFFER may not remain open 
indefinitely. 


Here are some pleasing hair oil 
advertisements from various sources: 
Dr.——’s Scented Almond Oil. Best 
preparation to be used as hair oil for men 


who do mental work. Theeffects of almond 
oil on brain are known to everybody. 


Jabukusum is a pure vegetable oil, to 
which medicinal ingredients and the per- 
fume have been added to prevent all 
affectations [sic] of the hair and the brain. 


There are several panaceas on the 
Indian market. There is, for example, 
Siddha Kalpa Makaradhwaja which 
“‘is a sure and infallible specific for al) 
Diseases and it never fails to effect 
a satisfactory cure in the patient, be 
his ailment whatever it may. Among 
the various diseases amenable to its 
administration, to state a few, are the 
following: — Debility, general or ner- 
vous, including Nervous Prostration, 
due to whatever cause, Loss of Mem- 
ory, Giddiness and Insanity... 
Asthma and Consumption, all stomach 
troubles ... Cholera... all Kid- 
ney and Bladder Troubles... all 
Acute and Chronic Venereal Diseases 
. . « Leprosy of all kinds, White, Black, 
Red, etc. ... Rheumatism, Paral- 
ysis, Epilepsy . . . Hysteria, Sterility 

. and all Fevers, including Malaria, 
Pneumonia, Influenza and such other 
poisonous ones.” 

Not a bad medicine, but nothing to 
the ‘“‘Infallible Cure for ‘Incurable’ 
Diseases, habits and defects’’, ad- 
vertised in the Cawnpore ‘Congress 
Guide”. The announcement runs as 
follows: 

I have discovered the natural system of 
cure for all diseases, habits, defects, failings 
etc., without the use of deleterious and 
pernicious drugs or medicines. Being 
Scientific, it is absolutely safe, simple, 
painless, pleasant, rapid and _ infallible. 
Diseases like hysteria, epilepsy, rheuma- 
tism, loss of memory, paralysis, insanity 


and mania; addiction to smoking, opium, 
drink etc; impotence, sterility, adultery 
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and the like can be radically cured duly by 
My System. Come to me after everyone 
else has failed to do you good. I guarantee 
a cure in every case undertaken. Every 
case needs to be treated on its special 
merits, and so applicants should furnish me 
with the complete history of the health of 
the patient and general occupation from 
birth, height, measurement over chest or 
bust, waist and hips, and a photograph 
with as little dress on as possible, along 
with a consultation fee of Rupees Five, 
without which no replies can be sent. 


If the buying of a postal order were 
not so insuperably a nuisance, I should 
send five rupees to get the details of the 
adultery cure. So much cheaper than 
divorce. 

The following are characteristic of a 
large class of Indian advertisements: 
WONDERFUL WORK!!! 

Works wonders in the earthly pleasure. 

MARAD MITRA LAPE 
Will make you a man in one day. 
MARAD MITRA YAKUTI 
Renews all your lost vigour and enables you 
to enjoy the pleasure with increased de- 
lights. Try once. 1 Bottle Rs 10. 4 Bot- 
tle Rs 5. 


FREE! FREE!! 
Do you want “Secret of Happiness from 
Conjugal Encounter” and “Good Luck’’? 
If so apply for the illustrated literature 
to——. 

The enormous number of such ad- 
vertisements testifies to the disastrous 
effect on Indian manhood of the system 
of child marriages. The effects, as 
Gandhi has pointed out in his auto- 
biography, would probably be still 
worse, if it were not for the fact that 
Hindu girl wives generally spend at 
least half the year with their own par- 
ents, away from their schoolboy 
husbands. 

The testimonials of Indian sufferers 
relieved by patent medicines are gen- 
erally of a most lyrical character, and 
the oddity of the English in which they 
are written gives them an added charm. 
Here is one from an Indian Christian: 


I can say really the medicine —— is sent 
by Lord Jesus Christ to the sinful world to 


save the poor victims from their dreadful 
diseases. In my 8 years experience in 
medical line I have come across many prepa- 
rations of medicine but I have not seen 
such a wonderful medicine as ——-. Please 
send 10 phials more. 


Another pious gentleman writes: 


I am living to see that I am what I am by 
the wonderful cure these pills wrought in 
me - the Grace of God who I think has 
put the wisdom of preparing such pills into 
the head of our Venerable Pundit ——. 

Another has “‘no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to the suffering humanity”’. 
Yet another writes as follows: 

Several of my friends and myself have 
been using your —— for over four months 
for Influenza, Lumbago, Dyspepsia, 
Syphilis, Rheumatism and Nervous Debil- 
ity with complete success. There has not 
been a case in which it failed. I will call 
it an Ambrosia. 


The classical allusion is elegant and 
apt. One is not surprised to find that 
the author is a Bachelor of Arts. 


One of the evil results of the political 
subjection of one people by another is 
that it tends to make the subject nation 
unnecessarily and excessively conscious 
of its past. Its achievements in the old 
great days of freedom are remembered, 
counted over, and exaggerated by a 
generation of slaves, anxious to con- 
vince the world and themselves that 
they are as good as their masters. 
Slaves cannot talk of their present 
greatness, because it does not exist; 
and prophetic visions of the future are 
necessarily vague and unsatisfying. 
There remains the past. Out of the 
scattered and isolated facts of history it 
is possible to build up Utopias and 
Cloud Cuckoo Lands as variously fan- 
tastic as the New Jerusalems of proph- 
ecy. It is to the past — the gorgeous 
imaginary past of those whose present 
is inglorious, sordid, and humiliating — 
it is to the delightful founded-on-fact 
romances of history that subject peo- 
plesinvariably turn. Thus, the savage 
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and hairy chieftains of Ireland became 
in due course the Great Kings of Lein- 
ster, the mighty Emperors of Meath. 
Through centuries of slavery the Serbs 
remembered and idealized the heroes of 
Kossovo. And for the oppressed 
Poles, the medieval Polish empire was 
much more powerful, splendid, and 
polite than the Roman. The English 
have never been an oppressed nation- 
ality; they are in consequence most 
healthily unware of their history. 
They live wholly in the much more 
interesting worlds of the present, in the 
worlds of politics and science, of busi- 
ness and industry. So fully, indeed, 
do they live in the present, that they 
have compelled the Indians, like the 
Irish at the other end of the world, to 
turn to the past. 

In the course of the last thirty or 
forty years a huge pseudo historical 
literature has sprung up in India, the 
melancholy product of a subject peo- 
ple’s inferiority complex. Industrious 
and intelligent men have wasted their 
time and their abilities in trying to 
prove that the ancient Hindus were 
superior to every other people in every 
activity of life. Thus, each time the 
West has announced a new scientific 
discovery, misguided scholars have 
ransacked Sanskrit literature to find a 
phrase that might be interpreted as a 
Hindu anticipation of it. A sentence of 
a dozen words, obscure even to the most 
accomplished Sanskrit scholars, is tri- 
umphantly quoted to prove that the 
ancient Hindus were familiar with 
the chemical constitution of water. 
Another, no less brief, is held up as the 
proof that they anticipated Pasteur in 
the discovery of the microbic origin of 
disease. A passage from the mytholog- 
ical poem of the Mahabharata proves 
that they had invented the Zeppelin. 

Remarkable people, these old Hin- 
dus. They knew everything that we 


know or, indeed, are likely to discover, 
at any rate until India is a free coun- 
try; but they were unfortunately too 
modest to state the fact baldly and in so 
many words. A little more clarity on 
their part, a little less reticence, and 
India would now be centuries ahead of 
her western rivals. But they preferred 
to be oracular and telegraphically brief. 
It is only after the upstart West has 
repeated their discoveries that the mod- 
ern Indian commentator upon their 
works can interpret their dark sayings 
as anticipations. On contemporary 
Indian scholars the pastime of discov- 
ering and creating these anticipations 
never seems to pall. Such are the 
melancholy and futile occupations of 
intelligent men who have the misfor- 
tune to belong to a subject race. Free 
men would never dream of wasting 
their time and wit upon such vanities. 
From those who have not shall be 
taken away even that which they have. 


Benares. A notable banyan tree 
stands by the side of the Jaunpur road, 
where it leaves the Civil Lines. Under 
the dense foliage lingers a kind of 
cathedral darkness, and the rooted 
and already massive offshoots from the 
parent branches are the cathedral 
pillars. But the shoots which have not 
yet reached the ground and hang in the 
dim air like the ends of aimlessly trail- 
ing cables, have an aspect strangely 
sinister and unholy. They hang there, 
motionless, and the cathedral of the 
banyan grove is transformed into a 
Piranesian prison. 

The banyan is like the Hindu family. 
Its scions remain, even in maturity, 
attached to the parent tree. The 
national tree of England is the oak, and 
English families — once, no doubt, as 
banyan-like as the Indian — are coming 
to resemble handfuls of scattered acorns 
that grow up at a distance from their 
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tree of origin. Those who have had, in 
India or on the continent of Europe, 
any experience of the really united 
banyan family, can only feel thankful 
at the turn our social botany is taking. 

It was said that the eclipse of the sun 
would be visible from Benares. But 
it needed more than smoked glass to see 
it; the eye of faith was also indis- 
pensable. That, alas, we did not 
possess. Partial to the point of being 
non-existent, the eclipse remained, for 
us at least, unseen. Not that we 
minded. For it was not to look at the 
moon’s silhouette that we had rowed 
out that morning on the Ganges; it was 
to look at the Hindus looking at it. 
The spectacle was vastly more extra- 
ordinary. 

There were, at the lowest estimate, a 
million of them on the bathing ghats 
that morning. A million. All the 
previous night and day they had been 
streaming into the town. We had met 
them on every road, trudging with bare 
feet through the dust, an endless and 
silent procession. In bundles balanced 
on their heads they carried provisions 
and cooking utensils and dried dung for 
fuel, with the new clothes which it is 
incumbent on pious Hindus to put on 
after their bath in honor of the eclipsed 
sun. Many had come far. The old 
men leaned wearily on their bamboo 
staves. Their children astride of their 
hips, the burdens on their heads auto- 
matically balanced, the women walked 
in a trance of fatigue. Here and there 
we would see a little troop that had sat 
down to rest — casually, as is the way 
of Indians, in the dust of the road and 
almost under the wheels of the passing 
vehicles. 

And now the day and the hour had 
come. The serpent was about to 
swallow the sun. (It was about to 
swallow him in Sumatra, at any rate. 
At Benares it would do no more than 


nibble imperceptibly at the edge of his 
disk.) The serpent, should one say, 
was going to try to swallow the sun. 
A million of men and women had come 
together at Benares to assist the Light 
of Heaven against his enemy. 

The ghats go down in furlong-wide 
flights of steps to the river, which lies 
like a long arena at the foot of enormous 
tiers of seats. The tiers were thronged 
today. Floating on the Ganges, we 
looked up at acres upon sloping acres of 
humanity. 

On the smaller and comparatively 
unsacred ghats the crowd was a little 
less densely packed than on the holiest 
steps. It was at one of these less 
crowded ghats that we witnessed the 
embarkation on the sacred river of a 
princess. Canopied and curtained with 
glittering cloth of gold, a palanquin 
came staggering down through the 
crowd on the shoulders of six red liver- 
ied attendants. A great barge, like 
Noah’s ark, its windows hung with 
scarlet curtains, floated at the water’s 
edge. The major domo shouted and 
shoved and hit out with his rod of 
office; a way was somehow cleared. 
Slowly, and with frightful lurchings, 
the palanquin descended. It was set 
down, and in the twinkling of an eye a 
little passageway of canvas had been 
erected between the litter and the door 
of the barge. There was a heaving of 
cloth of gold, a flapping of the canvas: 
the lady— the ladies, for there must 
have been several of them in the litter 
— had entered the barge unobserved of 
any vulgar eye. Which did not pre- 
vent them, a few minutes later when the 
barge had been pushed out into mid- 
stream, from lifting the scarlet curtains 
and peering out with naked faces and 
unabashed curiosity at the passing 
boats and our inquisitive camera. 
Poor princesses! They could not bathe 
with their plebeian and unimprisoned 
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sisters in the open Ganges. Their dip 
was to be in the barge’s bilge water. 
The sacred stream is filthy enough 
under the sky. What must it be like 
after stagnating in darkness at the 
bottom of an ancient barge? 

We rowed on toward the burning 
ghats. Stretched out on their neat 
little oblong pyres, two or three corpses 
were slowly smoldering. They lay on 
burning fagots, they were covered by 
them. Gruesomely and grotesquely, 
their bare feet projected, like the feet 
of those who sleep uneasily on a bed too 
short and under exiguous blankets. 

A little farther on we saw a row of 
holy men, sitting like cormorants on a 
narrow ledge of masonry just above 
the water. Crosslegged, their hands 
dropped limply, palm upward, on the 
ground beside them, they contem- 
plated the brown and sweating tips of 
their noses. It was the Lord Krishna 
himself who, in the Bhagavad Gita, 
prescribed that the mystic squint. 
Lord Krishna, it is evident, knew all 
that there is to be known about the art 
of self hypnotism. His simple method 
has never been improved on; it puts 
the mystical ecstasy a la portée de tous. 
The noise of an assembled million 
filled the air; but no sound could break 
the meditative sleep of the nosegazers. 

At a given moment the eye of faith 
must have observed the nibblings of 
the demoniacal serpent. For suddenly 
and simultaneously all those on the 
lowest steps of the ghats threw them- 
selves into the water and began to wash 
and gargle, to say their prayers and 
blow their noses, to spit and drink. A 
numerous band of police abbreviated 
their devotions and their bath in the 
interest of the crowds behind. The 
front of the waiting queue was a thou- 
sand yards wide; but a million people 
were waiting. The bathing must have 
gone on uninterruptedly the whole day. 
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Time passed. The serpent went on 
nibbling imperceptibly at the sun. 
The Hindus counted their beads and 
prayed, made ritual gestures, ducked 
under the sacred slime, drank, and were 
moved on by the police to make room 
for another instalment of the patient 
million. We rowed up and down, tak- 
ing snapshots. West is West. 

In spite of the serpent, the sun was 
uncommonly hot on our backs. After 
a couple of hours on the river, we de- 
cided that we had had enough, and 
landed. The narrow lanes that lead 
from the ghats to the open streets in the 
centre of the town were lined with 
beggars, more or less holy. They sat 
on the ground with their begging bowls 
before them; the charitable, as they 
passed, would throw a few grains of rice 
into each of the bowls. By the end of 
the day the beggars might, with luck, 
have accumulated a square meal. We 
pushed our way slowly through the 
From an archway 


thronged alleys. 
in front of us emerged a sacred bull. 
The nearest beggar was dozing at his 
post — those who eat little sleep much. 
The bull lowered its muzzle to the 
sleeping man’s bowl, made a scouring 
movement with its black tongue, and a 


morning’s charity had gone. The beg- 
gar still dozed. Thoughtfully chew- 
ing, the Hindu totem turned back the 
way it had come and disappeared. 
Being stupid and having no imagina- 
tion, animals often behave far more 
sensibly than men. Efficiently and by 
instinct they do the right, appropriate 
thing at the right moment — eat when 
they are hungry, look for water when 
they feel thirst, make love in the mat- 
ing season, rest or play when they have 
leisure. Men are intelligent and 
imaginative; they look backward and 
ahead; they invent ingenious explana- 
tions for observed phenomena; they 
devise elaborate and roundabout means 
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for the achievement of remote ends. 
Their intelligence, which has made 
them the masters of the world, often 
causes them to act like imbeciles. No 
animal, for example, is clever and 
imaginative enough to suppose that an 
eclipse is the work of a serpent devour- 
ing the sun. That is the sort of ex- 
planation that could occur only to a hu- 
man mind. And only a human being 
would dream of making ritual gestures 
in the hope of influencing, for his own 
benefit, the outside world. While the 
animal, obedient to its instinct, goes 
quietly about its business, man, being 
endowed with reason and imagination, 
wastes half his time and energy in doing 
things that are completely idiotic. 

So I reflected, as I watched the sacred 
bull lick up the rice from the dozing 
beggar’s bowl. While a million people 


undertake long journeys, suffer fatigue, 
hunger, and discomfort in order to 


perform, in a certain stretch of very 
dirty water, certain antics for the 
benefit of a fixed star ninety million 
miles away, the bull goes about looking 
for food and fills its belly with whatever 
it can find. In this case, it is obvious, 
the bull’s brainlessness causes it to 
act much more rationally than its mas- 
ters. 

To save the sun (which might, one 
feels, very safely be left to look after 
itself) a million of Hindus will assemble 
on the banks of the Ganges. How 
many, I wonder, would assemble tosave 
India? An immense energy which, if 
it could be turned into political chan- 
nels, might liberate and transform the 
country, is wasted in the name of 
imbecile superstitions. Religion is a 
luxury which India, in its present con- 
dition, cannot possibly afford. India 
will never be free until the Hindus and 
the Moselms are as tepidly enthusiastic 
about their religions as we are about the 
Church of England. 
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Lucknow. At the end of the second 
day of the All India Musical Confer- 
ence, I declared a strike. Accustomed 
to the ordinary three hour day of the 
European concertgoer, I found myself 
exhausted by the seven or eight hours 
of daily listening imposed on me by the 
makers of the Lucknow program. 
There was one long concert every 
morning, another every afternoon, a 
third at night. It was too much. 
After the second day I would not go 
again. Still, before I struck, I had had 
sixteen hours of Indian music —enough, 
at home, to hear all the symphonies of 
Beethoven, with a good sprinkling of 
characteristic specimens from Mozart 
and Bach thrownin. Sixteen hours of 
listening should be enough to give one 
at least the hang of an unfamiliar music. 

Professional musicians, mostly at- 
tached to the courts of reigning princes, 
had come to Lucknow from every part 
of India. There were accomplished 
singers and celebrated players of every 
Indian instrument — including even 
the harmonium which, to my great 
astonishment and greater disgust, was 
permitted to snore and whine in what I 
was assured was the very sanctuary of 
Indian music. I listened to all the 
virtuosity of India. That it touched 
me less than the more modest accom- 
plishment of the old Lahore musician 
was due, I think, to purely physical 
causes. The vina and the sitar must be 
heard at close quarters. All the ex- 
pression and feeling that a performer 
puts into his playing evaporates ata 
distance and nothing can be heard 
beyond the jangle of the plucked 
strings. At Lahore I had been amazed 
by the richness and variety of the tone 
that came out of the old musician’s 
sitar. At Lucknow, I was wearied by 
its tinkling monotony. Space had sucked 
the soul out of the music; it came to 
me dry and dead. 
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WINTER WHEAT — Almey St. John Ad- 
cock — Doran. A novel of remarkable 
promise, filled with beauty and power. 


THE BLUE WINDOW — Temple Bailey 
— Penn. The farm wins in this tale of a 
young girl’s fight for her true love as she 
sees it. 


*EAST OF MANSION House — Thomas 
Burke — Doran. Vivid drama in the Lon- 
don slums he knows so well. 


HANGMAN’s HousE— Donn Byrne — 
Century. Mr. Byrne’s fine blend of mys- 
ticism, romance, and shrewd sentiment 
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Mr. Cabell’s dream. 
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— Bobbs-Merrill. Murderer, thief, pirate 
— yet so skilful is the author one cannot 
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*Mr. Morratt — Chester Francis Cobb 
— Doran. A young James Joyce — but 
with a superlative technique and a fine 
sense of story values. 


THE TENTS oF JACOB — Hyman Cohen 
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Russian pale has found a sympathetic 
Main Street chronicler. 


CHILD OF THE NORTH — Ridgwell Cul- 
lum — Doran. A love story which has 
rare appeal and a vigorous setting. 


SORRELL AND SON — Warwick Deeping 
— Knopf. The second coming of a war 
wreck ably and entertainingly detailed. 


*AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY — Theodore 
Dreiser — Boni, Liveright. With this two 
volume novel the public has accepted the 
ong struggling realist. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF TROY — 
John Erskine — Bobbs-Merrill. Thesubtle 
moods of the Queen of Beauty, Ltd. and 
Preferred. 


AFTER NooN—Susan Ertz—Appleton. 
A father turns to mothering and finally 
finds virtue its own reward. 


THE PAINTED STALLION — Hal G. Evarts 
— Little, Brown. Is it the horse or the love 
story that is the more fascinating? 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE — Jeffery Farnol 
— Litile, Brown. The road to romance 
again, with many a new twist and turn. 


MASTERSON — Gilbert Frankau — Har- 
"aa A determined gentleman described 
y a determined author in a determined 
manner. 


*SouUNDINGS — A. Hamilton Gibbs — 
Little, Brown. Father, daughter, and the 
inevitable young man, with the war period 
as background. 


*UNCHANGING QuEsT — Philip Gibbs — 
Doran. A _y study of European mad- 
ness and of love in various forms. 


GLass Houses — Eleanor Gizycka — 
Minton, Balch. A few stones thrown into 
Washington hothouses. 


“ Tue Four WInpDs — Sinclair Gluck — 

Dodd, Mead. Love, detectives, and a 
roblem: Who stole Mrs. Devine’s emerald 
racelet? 


Count BruGA—Ben Hecht — Boni, 
Liveright. The adolescent’s hero gamboling 
and doing it rather well. 


Co-Ep — Olive Deane Hormel — Scrib- 
ner. Sprightly campus capers, including 
young and slangy love, in Illinois — pre- 
sumably Urbana. 


THE OLD Home Town — Rupert Hughes 
ms = A clean, swiftly told tale, easy 
0 read. 
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*APPASSIONATA— Fannie Hurst — Knopf. 
Religion and sex expertly mingled. 


THREE KINGDOMS — Storm Jameson — 
Knopf. What, indeed, is woman’s king- 
dom in these times which so greatly puzzle 
the fair sex? 


THE GREAT VALLEY — Mary Johnston 
— Litile, Brown. A well rounded story of 
pioneer days and strong love of a strong 
woman. 


*ARROWSMITH — Sinclair Lewis — Har- 
court. Mr. Lewis’s finest achievement. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — Anita 
Loos — Boni, Liveright. The private life 
of a lady whose virtue leaves no room for 
doubt. 


*SOUNDING Brass — Ethel E. Mannin 
— Duffield. As shrewd a novel as “ Bab- 
bitt”. Should be read by every man in 
America. (See page 704.) 


*OpTaa — John Masefield — Macmillane 
Glamourous adventure. Mr. Masefield’s 
style is unique and satisfying. 


HEARTS OF Hickory — John Trotwood 
Moore — Cokesbury. Andrew Jackson 
cloaked in a welter of good will. 


*THUNDER ON THE LEFT — Christopher 
Morley — Doubleday, Page. An adventure 


in poignancy —a fantasy of man’s lost 
hopes. 


THE SILK CoQUETTE — Edwin Bateman 
Morris — Penn. Politics, business, the 
aforesaid coquette, and a hero who is 
either bashful or dumb or both. 


*Pic IRON — Charles G. Norris — Dut- 
ton. The life of a man who never really 
finds what life is about, told with power and 
sympathy. 


THE BLACK FLEMINGS — Kathleen Nor- 
ris — Doubleday, Page. The teller of love 
oa at her most romantic and appealing 

t. 


PRODIGALS OF MONTE CARLO — E. 
Phillips Oppenheim — Little, Brown. Even 
a straight love story he contrives to fill 
with shuddery thrills. 


*WILD GEESE— Martha Ostenso — 
— Mead. A fine novel of the American 
soil. 


*THE Rep LEDGER — Frank L. Packard 
— Doran. His best tale in years. Rapid 
and exciting. (See page 706.) 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR — Anne Par- 
rish — Harper. Finely flavored historical 
realism. 


THE ENEMY — Channing Pollock — 
Brentano. A novelization of Channing 
Pollock’s popular play which will probably 
prove less popular. 


THE Bat — Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood — Doran. Fascinating 
every step of the way, this expert noveliza- 
tion of the famous play. 


V THe SILENT Six — Austin J. Small — 
Doran. Mystery and grotesque adventure 
swiftly told. 


THE DIcE or Gop — Cynthia Stock- 
ley — Putnam. Darkest Africa is the 
scene of a new, ingenious version of the 
eternal triangle. 


THE HOUNDS OF SPRING — Sylvia 
Thompson — Little, Brown. Complicated 
and well detailed loves of complicated post- 
war times as a young girl sees them. 


PRECIOUS BANE — Mary Webb — Dut- 
ton. A story of the English downs in 
which beauty of language is paramount 
and stirs the heart. 


*HERE AND BEYOND — Edith Wharton 
— Appleton. A series of finely fashioned 
stories by the great stylist. (See page 645.) 


THE SILVER FoREsST — Ben Ames Wil- 


3 iams — Dutton. Much better than aver- 


age murder mystery in the Maine woods. 


BEAU GESTE — Percival Christopher 
Wren — Stokes. An adventure that has 
caught and held firmly the imagination of 
America. 


*BEAU SABREUR — Percival Christopher 
Wren — Stokes. If the amazing events in 
this thrilling tale of the Sahara reall 
occurred, as the preface claims, it is well 
that the ending is such a happy one. 


ASHES OF DESIRE — Famela Wynne — 
Macaulay. Another trousered heroine 
travels far from home. 


THINGS GREATER THAN HE — Luciano 
Ziccoli — Holt. The study of a child, 
done with rare insight and understandin 
—a compound of delicious humor an 
profound tragedy. . 
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BOOKS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 


1. “The Log of the Sun” by Wil- 
liam Beebe (Holt). One of the most 
charming of Mr. Beebe’s studies of 
nature, reprinted after many years. 


2. “Fan” by W. H. Hudson 
(Dutton). An early book by this mas- 
ter of English prose. 


3. “The Story of a Country Town”’ 
by E. W. Howe (A. and C. Boni). 
One of the masterpieces of American 
letters in new guise. 


4. “So Much Velvet” by F. P. A. 
(Doubleday, Page). A gay volume, 
one of his best, by the light verse king 
of America. 


5. “The Monk” by Matthew G. 
Lewis (Brentano). A new edition in 
three volumes of the famous thriller of 
1795. 











A British Sinclair Lewis 


HEN Ethel Mannin, young Eng- 

lish novelist, was introduced to 
me not long ago, I thought, “ Here is a 
charming young person who probably 
writes sentimental romances.”’ To be 
sure, I might have suspected from her 
quick thrusts of wit that I was wrong; 
but not until I read her current novel, 
“Sounding Brass” (Duffield), did I 
realize what a brilliant, devastating, 
thoroughly sophisticated young author 
she really is. Since “‘ Main Street” and 
“Babbitt” I have read nothing so 
amusing, so caustic, so constantly en- 
tertaining as this novel of the advertis- 
ing profession, its motives and its 
characters. James Rickard, founder of 
Premier Publicity, is a figure of gargan- 
tuan proportions. Where Sinclair 
Lewis pokes fun at his characters, Miss 
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Mannin choses a more subtle method. 
At the end of the book, a superb final 
page, we are forced to admit that while 
Rickard is base, silly, futile, absurd, 
we actually like him. We are living in 
the age of publicity, and even more 
than George Babbitt does James 
Rickard represent the spirit of this 
age. He subordinates everything in 
life to his genius for success, success 
built on ability to promote his own 
interests and those of others. After 
cutting love completely from his life, 
he is at last overcome by love in the 
form of passion; but Miss Mannin is 
too good a psychologist to bring her 
hero to the last page downed by fate. 
Her cynical ending is finely conceived 
and brilliantly executed. She writes 
crisply and forcefully. Her pages are 
filled with good incident and sparkling 
conversation. She finishes incidents of 
London bohemian life with verve and a 
generous supply of epigram. The best 
thing about the story is the constant 
rightness of it. Her psychological un- 
derstanding never flags even in the 
most dramatic moments, and there is 
much drama in the book. Here is a 
paragraph from the early part of the 
story, which gives pretty well the char- 
acter of its hero-villain: 


His experience at Mrs. Wythers’ was, he 
knew, negligible in the City of London. 
But he had no intention of conscientiously 
attending evening classes and progressing 
in the classic Eric manner, little by little. 
At no time of his life did Jim Rickard ever 
belong to the class of earnest young men 
who attend evening school and take cor- 
respondence courses and study Emerson 
and Dr. Crane with a view to attaining a 
modest ultimate success. He did not want 
that kind of success which has its climax in 
five or six hundred a year and a pension. 
His dreams were of a showy spectacular 
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sort of success that, if it happened at all, 
happened quickly and on a lavish scale. 
He was impatient always of the small 
secure success which is the mild reward of 
much labour. He did not mind working 
hard, but he wanted something for it. 
That was why he came to London, because 
it represented for him the city of oppor- 
tunity. 


Reading Poetry for One Thing or Another 


NTERPRETERS of poets to peo- 

ple: Harriet Monroe and Margue- 
rite Wilkinson. Poets, too, both of 
them. These estimable ladies have 
spent, and well spent, their lives find- 
ing what it is in poems that the public 
finds palatable, and then telling the 
public what it should do with poets and 
their poems. The American Library 
Association as a part of its “‘Reading 
with a Purpose” series offers Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s ‘“‘The Poetry of Our Own 
Times”. It is an excellent little hand- 
book, as indeed are all those in this 
series, though the title to me has al- 
ways been a bugbear. I’m all for 
“‘reading for pleasure’’, and let profit 
come where it will. However, we are a 
purposeful people, so let’s ensnare the 
purposeful ones and let them get a 
little pleasure by the way. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, although somewhat 
obvious, seems to me worth recording: 


When we think of the literature of our 
own country, many more names come up 
for consideration. The amazing thing 
about the poetry of our period in the United 
States is the amount of it. The interesting 
thing to notice is the variety of it. This is 
healthy and to be expected. For our poets 
are inheritors from many traditions, from 
the Orient, from France, and from other 
countries, as well as from England. More- 
over, our poets have a wide experience of 
life, an almost unrivaled opportunity to 
know and study many kinds of people. 
The danger for us is that they may sacrifice 
depth of thought and feeling to this wide 
knowledge, or beauty to the desire to be 
thought “interesting”. Much of what is 


known as the contemporary poetry of our 
America suffers in just these ways. 


Miss Monroe has always taken 
poetry with utter seriousness. She has 
introduced to the American public 
some of our best known versifiers. 
She has printed her magazine through 
many struggles and maintained its 
standard. Her new book, ‘Poets and 
Their Art” (Macmillan), contains a 
great deal of well written information 
about poets here and there, backward 
and forward. Critically I find myself 
insistently disagreeing with Miss Mon- 
roe, but her opinions are nevertheless 
stimulating. Only occasionally when 
she arrives at a peak of dogmatism do I 
find them irritating. But after all, she 
has studied poetry long enough sothat 
she has a right to be dogmatic. Be- 
sides, the American public likes to be 
told what is what. 


Mr. Beebe’s Latest Cruise 


ITH each new book William 

Beebe’s place as the figurehead of 
romantic travel becomes more as- 
sured. He is the pivot around which 
we build our hopes of far flung discov- 
ery and exploit. ‘“‘The Arcturus Ad- 
venture” (Putnam) is not his best 
book, but it is a good one. It is the 
story of the already famous trip to the 
Sargasso Sea. In it the sea personali- 
ties, flora and fauna, are given their 
usual glamourous place, and the whole 
narrative is illuminated by Mr. Beebe’s 
exquisite style, ably augmented by 
Ruth Rose. There are no travel books 
quite like these, and the scientist is al- 
ways soundly back of the romancer. 
To be sure, one thing about the volume 
amused me. In the introduction, Mr. 
Beebe lists “‘among the totally unex- 
pected and inestimably valuable phe- 
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nomena — the high lights of the expe- 
dition”’, ‘‘the discovery in New York 
of a dramatic personage who had 
sought pirate treasure on Cocos Island 
for two decades”. Well, it may have 
been a discovery for Mr. Beebe, but 
what seems like many years ago to me 
a young reporter was assigned the task 
of interviewing Captain Gissler for the 
Sunday “World” Magazine. He en- 
joyed the assignment hugely, and his 
story of Cocos Island and the genial 
captain may be found occupying a page 
in the files of that publication. How- 
ever, Ruth Rose tells this story with 
drama and charm, and she has the 
advantage of knowing the ground, for 
she has visited this far famed treasure 
trove. While Mr. Beebe continues 
traveling and writing, I presume I shall 
go on commending his books to you. 
They are better than most novels. 
They are refreshing and exciting. He 
is one of the most unusual personalities 
of his age — a sort of Thoreau of the 
jungle with an instinct for publicity. 


Professor Phelps and His Prejudices 


S long as I live and he writes, I 

hope I shall never recover from 
my joy in Professor Phelps’s digres- 
sions. Such a paragraph as the fol- 
lowing from his new volume in the 
“As I Like It” succession (Scribner) is 
priceless: 


Men, women, and children are interested 
in clothes. There has been no greater ad- 
vance in comfort than in men’s garments. 
I wear low shoes the year round, and, ex- 
cept in formal evening attire, I have not 
worn a stiff shirt for twenty years. The 
advance of civilization is shown mainly in 
the discarding of superfluous and therefore 
troublesome garments, by both sexes. And 
a good thing it is. The human body in 
the temperate zone is freer than ever before. 


Professor Phelps is the sentimental 
traveler among ideas. He is the en- 
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thusiast, the moralist, the now flowery, 
now admonishing, critic. He lives 
among books as many people live 
among people. But he also lives among 
people, and is always aware of his sur- 
roundings and of himself in those sur- 
roundings. His greatest fault is that 
he is living in an age of pessimism, 
where his incurable optimism seems out 
of place; but he has a great and loyal 
following. 


A First Rate Adventure 


HERE is no living writer of ad- 

venture stories who can excel 
Frank Packard at his most excellent. 
‘*The Red Ledger”’ (Doran) from first 
to last is exciting and, best of all, be- 
lievable. Mr. Packard has permitted 
himself no thrills for the sake of the 
thrill. He has carefully documented 
his narrative. His characters are fas- 
cinating, unusual, but real. His love 
story is not merely pasted onto the 
fabric of his mystery for the sake of 
catching the emotions of the lovelorn. 
I think that not since Jimmie Dale has 
he created a character more picturesque 
than old Charlebois, or a hero more 
lovable than Stranway. 

This book is written with vigor and 
charm. I picked it up one evening 
and read until the final page. Climax 
is piled on climax, and the interest 
never drops. So exceedingly rare is 
a first class adventure with a touch 
of mystery and an honestly interesting 
love story, that I recommend this one 
most heartily to you. Frank Packard 
has sometimes been called a ‘‘man’s 
author”’; but I cannot imagine anyone, 
man, woman or child, who likes a 
thrilling tale, failing to find enjoyment 
in “‘The Red Ledger”’. 

— J. F. 





A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


MR. GUEDALLA PURSUES 
A SHY LADY 


By Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


EVERENCE is not a modern 
virtue. So often it does not seem 
compatible with truth. And truth — 
no matter in what strange guises you 
find her — is the elusive lady to whom 
our modern historians do homage. 
Possibly it is her elusiveness which 
makes men like Mr. Guedalla find her 
worth a lifetime of pursuit. Your 
truth and my truth — British truth 
and American truth — is there or is 
there not a truth behind them which is 
not colored by the personal attributes 
of the man or woman who looks upon 
it? 

Like paternity, history is a hit or 
miss matter. It is a discerning father 
who is able to identify his own child, 
but it would require superhuman in- 
telligence for a leader to foresee the 
result of any act of his a hundred years 
hence. History is plotted far less 
carefully than fiction. History used 
to be considered a pageant. Now it 
has become a long series of problems in 
psychology, no two of them alike —a 
series of problems of behavior not only 
of individuals but also of crowds. It 
would be a perfectly natural thing to 
prefer the old idea of the American 
Revolution with a bloody tyrant on his 
throne —I have never been able to 
discover whether that phrase is pro- 
fanity or literal description— and a 
host of scarlet clad soldiers, the pick of 
the British Army, fleeing before the 
ragged Continentals whom George 
Washington had trained. Have you 
ever noticed that the Continentals 


were always combating the flower of 
the British Army —that is if you 
learned your history in the United 
States? And yet how much more 
intriguing it is to think that after 
Franklin became popular at Versailles 
the bloody tyrant took down Frank- 
lin’s lightning rod from the Queen’s 
House and substituted one of another 
make. The childishness of the fathers 
of history is so appealing! 

If a man could know what he was 
starting, would he not in most cases 
prefer to jump off Brooklyn Bridge? 
Paternity is so often less casual than 
unexpected. Washington, Franklin, 
and Hamilton were apparently quite 
ready to sponsor great events. Yet 
what great events would have ensued 
had not George III become interested in 
a book on the divine right of kings, and 
had not Lord North in advance of 
Abraham Lincoln pronounced that no 
part of the state had the right to sever 
its connection with the state at will? 
Even then, had George III proved an 
Edward I or Lord North an Iron Duke, 
how different the story might have 
been! How everlastingly important is 
that incalculable element of chance! 
It makes fiction seem a mathematical 
problem in comparison. Imagine the 
terrible light of understanding which 
must dawn on those so similar faces of 
King George and his minister, could 
they sail up New York harbor today, 
and realize how penny wise they were 
in that matter of the tea. 

Statues, according to Mr. Guedalla, 
are never placed where they belong. 
There should be a statue of Lord North 
in every American city to celebrate the 
part he played in making the thirteen 
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colonies into a nation. Instead, for 
some of the same principles which gave 
Lincoln immortality, he has been ex- 
ecrated by generations of American 
schoolboys, and ignored by British 
ones, for he is “‘one of the few Tory 
statesmen for whom a club at Oxford 
has never yet been named’”’. 

Mr. Guedalla pursues a shy lady 
called truth. During the chase he 
comes to decide that most of what is 
known of the Revolution on both sides 
of the Atlantic is folklore. It is as idle 
to consider that very British gentle- 
man Washington a dangerous revolu- 
tionary as it is to think of Lord North 
as an Alva, or George III as a Nero. 
Between the brass bands and the cen- 
tenaries on the one hand, and the little 
busybodies with their microscopes and 
stove black on the other, the shy lady 
has had a hard time of it. And she has 
strange stories to tell! 

“Fathers of the Revolution” ranks 
as an important contribution to his- 
tory. Mr. Guedalla is a brilliant 
phrase maker, but he is also a searching 
student. How different from the con- 
ventional figures of history are these 
which emerge from his pen! He is a 
broad minded man. He allows the 
Revolution twelve fathers, six of whom 
are British, two French, and four Amer- 
ican. Together they accomplished the 
prestidigitator’s trick of producing two 
nations where only one had been. 

The shy lady truth leads Mr. 
Guedalla into queer places anf brings 
him to devastating conclusions. Every 
realist, he confesses, would be the 
better for a taste of reality, and the 
biographer would have his eyes opened 
could he be left for even an hour in the 
presence of his subject. ‘‘A few years 
of writing, a few more of reading and 
a spell of politics’ leave an author 
wondering what has become of the 
hero legend. Where are the Great 
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Men gone? We have believed so long 
in the cult of the Great Man, that the 
perplexed historian has acquired the 
habit of producing one to cover his 
dilemma. Even more than in the 
searching biographies we find Mr. 
Guedalla himself revealed in his epi- 
logue — “‘A Footnote on Greatness’’. 
It is there, pondering on the anonymity 
of great historical movements, that he 
suggests that the Unknown Soldier has 
a double symbolism. Mr. Guedalla is 
often brilliant but never glib. He pre- 
fers to suggest rather than to propound 
that no one man is great enough to 
father a great age, to begin or to end a 
revolution. He offers us the symbolic 
number of twelve fathers, and he 
leaves us to our own deductions — as 
wise historians should. 


Fathers of the Revolution. By Philip 
Guedalla. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


SENTIMENTAL BIOGRAPHY 
By Jacob Zeitlin 


T is very seldom that one learns any- 
thing significant concerning a man 
of genius from his nearest kin — unless, 
indeed, there exists some antagonism 
to sharpen the critical intelligence of 


the observer. Where there is a bound- 
less and trusting love no illuminating 
detachment is to be expected. The 
circumstances of Mme. Dostoevsky’s 
relations with her husband were not 
favorable to truthful biography. An 
active and ambitious girl of twenty, 
she met Dostoevsky when he was al- 
ready famous as the author of ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment”. Though he was 
twenty five years her senior, a widower, 
a sufferer from epilepsy, and sinking 
under a load of debt, she married him 
without hesitation. To escape credit- 
ors and in the hope of benefiting 
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Dostoevsky’s health the couple went to 
Germany, where the devotion of the 
young wife was very promptly put to 
the test. Dostoevsky fell a victim to 
his passion for roulette and could not 
rest till he had gambled away every 
franc and pawned every article of the 
least value, including even the gar- 
ments of his wife. Her patience and 
tenderness and forgiveness, her in- 
dulgence of his insane craving, could 
not have been surpassed by a medieval 
Griselda. The details of this episode 
are very significant for the life of the 
man who had just finished writing 
“The Gambler’, and they reveal the 
painful absence of a controlling will 
which one associates with all the char- 
acters of his novels. But we owe these 
revelations primarily tochance. They 


are found in a diary which Mme. Dos- 
toevsky kept during the first few 
months of the German sojourn, de- 
scribing in simple but circumstantial 


fashion each trip of her husband to the 
casino and his behavior after winnings 
and losses. It is a depressing and 
sordid record, except for the unweary- 
ing expressions of the diarist’s faith 
in the fineness and lovableness of 
her husband. Had Mme. Dostoevsky 
kept such a record during all the four- 
teen years of her married life, her con- 
tribution to the biography of the great 
Russian novelist would have been of 
unique importance. What she actu- 
ally chose to do was something very 
different. Having, during his life, 
used her practical sense to regulate her 
husband’s affairs, she constituted her- 
self, after his death, the guardian of his 
fame. She organized a special depart- 
ment in the Moscow Historical Mu- 
seum, collected there all the manu- 
scripts pertaining to her husband’s 
writings, compiled an exhaustive bib- 
liography, and edited his works. In 
her last years she began composing the 


reminiscences which form the bulk of 
the volume under review. 

The content and the tone of these 
reminiscences is determined by more 
than forty years of concentrated vener- 
ation and by a certain reflected glory 
with which the writer felt herself 
gradually becoming invested. It is 
striking, at any rate, that the author’s 
wife is more frequently in the fore- 
ground than the author himself. The 
information we get in the reminis- 
cences concerns such things as Mme. 
Dostoevsky’s first acquaintance with 
her husband when, in a professional 
capacity, she was taking down one of 
his novels in shorthand; the way in 
which the novelist wooed and pro- 
posed; his exhibitions of love and 
jealousy; and the supervision she 
exercised over all the practical details 
of his existence. Doubtless she played 
an important part in his happiness and 
was responsible for the comparative 
peace of his later years, his liberation 
from the obsession of gaming, and the 
ultimate discharge of his debts. It 
was an accomplishment with which the 
lady might well feel satisfied, but the 
story affords a better portrait of herself 
than of her husband. 

The inadequacy of the reminiscences 
as portraiture is brought into relief 
by certain documents which the editor 
inserted, probably with the intention of 
guarding the reader against mistaken 
views. There are several letters bear- 
ing on Dostoevsky’s relations with 
Turgenev, which give a much truer 
impression than does his wife’s account 
of the causes of his dislike. It is not 
hard to see how the great gentleman 
and aristocrat in Turgenev and his 
moral poise aroused a kind of impotent 
rage in the tormented self conceit of 
Dostoevsky. More telling still are 
some letters between Nicolay Strakhov 
and Tolstoy. Strakhov, we are told, 
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“‘was one of the most distinguished 
Russian literary critics, a real scholar, 
a man of strict honor and integrity, 
ever helpful to others, and deeply re- 
spected by all”. Having been chosen, 
because of his intimate acquaintance 
with Dostoevsky, to write the official 
memoir, he performed the task as well 
as the conditions allowed, but his real 
feelings he vented in a letter to Tolstoy 
which was not published till thirty 
years later. All the time that he was 
writing the biography, Strakhov tells 
Tolstoy, he struggled with the disgust 
that kept rising in him— the same 
sensation evidently as was experienced 
by at least one biographer of Poe. 
Dostoevsky, he says, “‘was spiteful, 
envious, lewd.... He was drawn 
to abominations and he boasted of 
them. . . . Essentially indeed all his 
novels are a self-justification; they 
prove that there may live in man 
alongside of nobility all kinds of abom- 
inations. . . . He wasa truly unhappy 
and wicked man who imagined himself 
happy, a hero, and loved tenderly him- 
self alone.” This is very unpleasant 
and it may not contain the entire 
truth, but it has the merit of resem- 
bling the man who wrote “‘The Pos- 
sessed” and “Brothers Karamazov” 
much more closely than the sentimental 
features portrayed in the reminis- 
cences of Mme. Dostoevsky. 


Dostoevsky Portrayed by his Wife. The 
Diary and Reminiscences of Mme. Dos- 
toevsky. Translated from the Russian 
and edited by S. S. Koteliansky. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


KENTUCKY TALES 


By George Philip Krapp 


O doubt Adam told tall tales to 
Eve in the Garden of Eden — or 
in view of the serpent, perhaps Eve 
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From “ Tall Tales” 


began it. Such tales are elemental 
manifestations of folk psychology to be 
found in every age and in every clime. 
In America they have long flourished, 
and with unusual luxuriance. From 
the very beginning the earliest travel- 
ers’ accounts that went back to Europe 
contained admirable examples of hy- 
perbolic narrative, stories of rivers of 
wine naturally made from the grapes 
that fell from the vines, mingling with 
the spices that fell from the trees, and 
of other like marvels. Perhaps these 
earlier tales are explainable in terms of 
Elizabethan imaginative exuberance, 
assisted sometimes, one suspects, by 
the enthusiasms of seventeenth century 
real estate speculation. 

In later days the tall tale has flour- 
ished best in less sophisticated settings. 
It has always followed the frontier, and 
pioneers of the Davy Crockett type 
were experts in the practice of it. The 
choicest current examples are to be 
found in places where something of the 
pioneer spirit survives, as in lumber 
camps from Maine to Oregon, the home 
of the gargantuan Paul Bunyan who 
has become the eponymous hero of a 
great and growing cycle of tales. And 
of course one could not fail to find tall 
tales together with blood feuds, an- 
tique speech, and other quaint sur- 











vivals in the Kentucky mountains, 
where Mr. MacKaye has gathered the 
admirable specimens in his volume. 

Mr. MacKaye’s tall tales differ from 
those of previous collectors in that he is 
the first to look at these popular extrav- 
aganzas through the eyes of a poet. 
Others have regarded them as folklore 
or as material for humorous anecdote, 
but Mr. MacKaye’s method is more 
selective. Out of the abundance of 
material which he must have had at his 
command, he has limited himself to 
twelve tales for the exercise of his art. 
And the reader soon realizes that art 
and nature are intimately combined in 
these narratives. No one can doubt 
that Mr. MacKaye actually heard the 
substance of these tales from the 
lips of mountaineers, that they are 
all shore-to-goodness gospel. But he 
heard them as an artist hears things — 
and as others would they could — 
purged of their native imperfections. 
It would be absurd, therefore, to look 
for folklore where one can find some- 
thing so much better. The mountain 
speech in which the tales are phrased 
is likewise a language that has been 
sublimated in Mr. MacKaye’s alembic 
and, so to say, deodorized. The talk 
of the mountaineer in its native vigor 
is strong as well as tall, though the 
mountaineer has also a degree of 
modesty which leads him to put a 
check upon his epithets when offense 
might be taken. 

Grotesque and impossible though 
they are, the thing that stands out most 
distinctly in Mr. MacKaye’s tales is 
the firm, direct reality of them. It is of 
course part of the art of the tall tale 
that impossibilities must be narrated 
without the quiver of an eyelid. And 
popular literature often retains that 
vivid sense of the things of the concrete 
world which is the gift of those who 
dwell close to the simple human ex- 
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periences. Both of these character- 
istics are marks of the authenticity of 
the “Tall Tales’’, and in their simple 
realism lies the chief poetic charm of 
the narratives. The tales, even at 
their wildest, move among such un- 
doubted evidences of an existing Ken- 
tucky as gum trees and chop stumps, 
goosefeather beds and _ razorbacks, 
wildcats and crow birds, smokehouses 
and sorghum barrels, coons by the 
bushel, corn pone and bean coffee, 
with now and then “a razzle o’ dead 
leaves in a whirl storm” to show that 
even simple realities can be poetically 
described. But the scene is not al- 
ways photographic. When the story 
teller in the tale of the pick-tooth sets 
out to describe an ice storm, he does his 
work so thoroughly that he creates an 
entirely new Kentucky, the frozindest 
slickest Kentucky that anyone could 
imagine. A contrasting picture is that 
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of the Gret Droughth, the hottest, dry- 
uppedest, dog-dayest time in the 
world, when ‘‘God couldn’t squeeze a 
song outen a mipkin lesser than a 
squawk”’. 

Are these tales a form of escape? 
The mountaineer is probably not very 
amusing to himself. Whether he 
knows it or not, he is the victim of a 
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merciless tyranny, the tyranny of 
weather, crops, cattle, food and shelter, 
a monotonous round of inescapable 
daily necessities. Is it any wonder 
that he should turn from these dull 
realities to a world of extravagant 
fancy of his own creation? Or per- 
haps the wonder is rather that he 
should have energy enough left to make 
such daring escapes as he has in these 
tales. 


Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. 
By Percy MacKaye. Decorations by 
E. MacKinstry. George H. Doran 
Company. 


COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATIONS 
By Woodbridge Riley 


HE question “‘What is civiliza- 

tion?”’ is like the question ‘‘ What 
is art?’ The claims that are made 
severally for ancient, medizval, or 
modern societies are as fatuous as the 
claims made for this or that school of 
painting. The volume to which this 
question gives its name might be looked 
at as a set of pictures, a gallery of 
views, each differing from the other, 
yet each having its excellences and 
defects. As Ralph Cram says in his 
chapter, entitled ‘‘The Answer of the 
Middle Ages’’, there is a connotation 
of impertinence in the effort of any one 
man to answer such a question, par- 
ticularly within the limits of a maga- 
zine article. In his case he confesses 
that the temptation is great to “‘claim 
everything’’, and the very variety of 
the medieval expression is an added 
incentive. The same thing was true in 
the case of the Renaissance, which even 
now is considered by a certain ‘‘Old 
Guard” to represent all there is in life 
of praiseworthy and august; it held in 
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the case of the Reformation; it held in 
the case of modern civilization until 
the war, and even more the ensuing 
“‘peace”’, brought certain unwelcome 
revisions of judgment. 

In this series of articles from ‘‘ The 
Forum’”’ we have before us a collection 
of pictures undeniably brilliant. They 
are not old masters but contemporary 
masters portraying the charms and 
virtues of the past. So there arises a 
certain air of the pseudo archaic, with 
a lack of the characteristic roughnesses 
of the genuine antique. Thus the Age 
of Pericles is presented without Attica’s 
crude popular superstitions and its cal- 
lousness toward the slave. China, in 
turn, is described as calmly contempla- 
tive and pacifist, with but scant 
reference to her early conquests and to 
such a bloody affair as the Tai-ping 
rebellion, with its mortality thrice 
that of our Civil War. So with India 
a certain irritation arises when vast 
claims are made for her contributions 
to pure science. From her, it is true, 
we gained the decimal system, but the 
modern historians of mathematics do 
not think much of her contributions to 
algebra. The Hindu, when lacking 
precise data, is apt to have recourse to 
generalizations and vague traditions, 
as when the author says that the 
development of mathematics in South 
India, subsequent to the twelfth cen- 
tury, awaits further research. Simi- 
larly, in ‘‘The Answer of Africa’ Dr. 
Du Bois refers to Roman historians 
who tell us that the blacks conceive 
themselves to be of greater antiquity 
than any other nation. They suppose 
themselves also to be the inventors of 
divine worship, of festivals, of solemn 
assemblies, of sacrifices, and of every 
religious practice. They affirm that 
the Egyptians constitute one of their 
colonies. All this leaves out the fact 
that the “‘divine worship’ was mainly 
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fetishism and the “‘sacrifices’’ largely 
human. The African fetish is indeed 
spoken of as a primitive philosophy of 
life, but to call it a “spiritual” ex- 
planation would imply that it is a kind 
of idealism, instead of a gross Voodoo- 
ism. In spite of such special pleading 
the writer makes the strong point that 
out of Africa and out of the soul of the 
black folk came rhythm and music. 
He refers to Harry Burleigh and the 
tomtom in O’Neill’s ‘Emperor Jones’”’, 
and might well have added the Hamp- 
ton singers and the haunting airs bor- 
rowed by Dvorak in the ‘‘ New World”’ 
Symphony. 

It is easy to make criticisms and to 
point out omissions, but perhaps the 
various authors should be allowed to 
criticize each other. Thus Paul Shorey 
presumes that Mr. Cram would not 
put up at a thirteenth century hostelry, 
if any survived in the vicinity of 
Rheims or Chartres, and that the 
author of ‘‘ The Answer of India’’, who 
on his return to his native land was 
“deeply pained’”’ to see taxicabs and 
Ford trucks, when he wanted to catch 
a train in Calcutta probably telephoned 
for a taxi instead of clapping his hands 
and bidding the Khitmatgar order the 
mahout to put the howdah on the 
elephant. 

Maurice Maeterlinck’s two chapters 
on Ancient Egypt are the most critical 
in this book, since they point out the 
paradoxes that exist in any civilization. 
In that of the Nile he describes the art 
as barbarous and exquisitely cultivated, 
massive, absolute, stupendous, yet 
logical in its apparent illogicality. He 
calls attention to tiny masterpieces in 
wood, stone, and metal representing 
scribes, bakers, kings and queens; yet, 
side by side with these, quantities of 
objects that are hideous, stupid, child- 
ish, especially the furniture of poor 
Tutankhamen, the crazy bricabrac of 
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an auctioneer’s nightmare— chests that 
look like milliners’ bandboxes, chariots 
of war that might serve as creaky 
perambulators. 

After all these “‘answers’’ which, 
with the exception of the Belgian 
writer’s, claim so much for the civi- 
lizations of the Old World, there comes 
an astonishing chapter on ancient 
America by Herbert Spinden, explorer 
of Yucatan. This account furnishes 
a perfect eye opener to the compla- 
cent present day American who has so 
long looked upon the Indian as a mere 
savage. In defense of utilitarianism 
the writer declares that actually such 
things as the domestication and up- 
breeding of plants and animals across 
the thankless years, or the perfection of 
machines and processes, may be no 
less intellectual than the carving of 
non-existent gods in marble or the 
refining, by logical formule, of phi- 
losophy that had its birth in an errone- 
ous pattern of the universe. The 
present economic consequences of the 
nuclear civilization of ancient America 
are incalculably vast. About four 
sevenths of our total agricultural 
wealth is the gift of the American 
Indian. This amounts in the best 
years to more than eight billion dollars. 

In harmony with this kind of argu- 
ment, the author of ‘‘Saturated Civi- 
lization’’ contrasts past cultural civi- 
lizations forming an _ intellectual 
aristocracy with modern intellectual 
democracies, the chief factors of which 
are the common people and the 
influences which spread to the lowest 
social strata. Still he points out that 
new mechanical agencies, however 
effective they may be in their opera- 
tion, can neither prolong industrial 
civilization, nor can they prevent its 
decline, because the course of human 
progress has toobey the lawsof rhythm, 
of progression and retrogression. The 
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author here employs the outworn 
theory of Vico’s cycles, but. at once 
modifies it by the statement that it 
does not follow that the recession 
reaches the former low level, for the 
increased knowledge and experience 
are not entirely obliterated, and a 
certain stage of the advance is retained 
and maintained, thus serving as a 
stepping stone to the next advance in 
the march of the human race. 

The title of this book, then, should 
be not “Saturated”’ but ‘Creative 
Civilization”, for it is granted that 
labor’s elevation is not a movement in 
which rise and fall alternatein rhythmic 
order within fixed limits, but that 
since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century it forms a slow evolutionary 
process of gradual stages of progress. 
The thesis of saturation is further 
belied by such statements as that 
minimum exertion and low produc- 
tivity form a widely practised labor 
trend in all civilized countries, for 
example in the “‘ca’ canny” policy of 
the British labor unions; and that in 
most civilized countries laws have been 
enacted insuring the laborer and his 
family, chiefly at the expense of the 
state and the employer. In contrast 
with these restrictive forces the author 
definitely declares that greatly as 
mechanical devices at one time dis- 
turbed the economic stability of the 
laborer, they are creating for him new 
and greater opportunities through the 
expansion of the old industries and the 
vast chain of new industries to which 
mechanical power has given birth; 
that while the modern tendency is 
toward more ease and less exertion, 
there is enormous recuperative power 
in human nature even after great wars; 
that every important mechanical in- 
vention stimulates further inventive 
efforts and starts a chain of auxiliary 
and competitive inventions. 
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This picture of the present age 
might be contrasted with Mr. Cram’s 
advocacy of medizvalism. Modern 
civilization, says Mr. Mendelsohn, may 
have a strong materialistic tendency; 
nevertheless it is not a soulless creation 
without high ideals and achievements. 
The so called materialism of the present 
age is accompanied by a powerful wave 
of social justice and humanitarian spirit 
which in point of concrete achieve- 
ments has no parallel in history. 
Universal suffrage, compulsory educa- 
tion, and trade unionism have trans- 
formed labor from a mere physical 
force to the most powerful human 
element. In “Saturated Civilization”’ 
“the dreary science”, economics, is made 
highly interesting by a lively style and 
concrete illustrations. Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s “Scientific Humanism’’, in 
marked contrast, is so vague and gener- 
al in its statements as to lead nowhere. 
The author declares that there is no 
basic reason why changesin the political 
or social field may not be envisaged in 
the same way as changes in the field of 
abstract science, but he makes no 
connection between protons, electrons, 
and the so called fourth dimension 
time, and the problems of humanity. 
We are told that man has not yet 
demonstrated that he can remain 
permanently civilized, but the reason 
for this is not given. It is said that 
intelligence is biologically unstable 
and subject to easy retrogression, 
hence humanity’s watchwords must be 
“No Surrender” and “Carry On”’. 
In fine, this book appears to be a com- 
bination of vague scientific warnings 
and uplifting wall mottoes. 


What is Civilization? By Maurice Maeter- 
linck and Others. Duffield and Com- 


By Sigmund Men- 
delsohn. The Macmillan Company. 
Scientific Humanism. By Lothrop Stod- 

dard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


pany. 
Saturated Civilization. 
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LIFE IN THE BIG CITIES 
By Lillian B. Gilkes 


HERE was once a devil they say 
who, having laid siege to the flesh 

of a notorious saint, nearly died of dis- 
appointment at his failure to make a 
breach in the theology of the saint. 
Alas! the devil behaved with no more 
originality in Christ’s time than do the 
real estate agents who today assure us, 
from flamboyant signboards adorning 
our highways, of metropolitan futures 
for unheard of hamlets, beside which 
the original hope of heaven may sur- 
vive as but a sorry prospect. In the 
towns today they hanker for the noise 
and externals of the great city; and in 
the cities, where there are noise and 
externals in abundance, the individuals 
who have already achieved their urban 
fortunes and got tired of them now 
borrow for their sumptuous manors and 
restricted suburbs the fabled semblance 
of the village green. So, apparently, 
in this scheme of things no man either 
attains what he desires or desires what 
he gets, and the resultant toot and 
scramble is neversettled except in print. 
Charles Downing Lay, writing of 
freedom in the city, is convinced that 
liberty is to be enjoyed nowhere but in 
partnership with the multitude — mul- 
titudes of factory and office tenants 
ministering industrially to one another’s 
veeds; multitudes of ‘‘ warm, pleasant”’ 
subways to convey people comfortably, 
in the minimum of time, to and from 
places of business or diversion and back 
again to other multitudes of fireproof 
dwellings concentrated skyward. Assur- 
edly the advantages of the city do lie in 
its concentration. Culture, and edu- 
cational advancement, have ever come 
from the free contact and mutual stim- 
ulation of large congregations of man- 
kind. But when the rear of one’s hab- 
itation in the city looks out in alley 
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proximity upon establishments where 
garments, destined eventually to flash 
forth from Sixth Avenue bargain win- 
dows, are manufactured in bulk; when 
neighbors above, below, and round 
about loathe one for possession of a 
typewriter or a violin and one returns 
the compliment in respect of their jazz — 
who shall say the pressure of one’s 
neighbor is a source either of benefit or 
joy? Mr. Lay’s discussion of this city 
life is informative and statistical; at the 
same time, a little remote from the 
actual conditions. With the assured 
eye of an architect accustomed to steel 
and timber treatment of problems of 
form, he measures the opportunities of 
modern convenience, health, pleasure, 
and creativeness to be derived from 
city life. Some of his statements, 
intended to be regarded as facts, are a 
little strangely unqualified. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, in extolling 
the bucolic, has achieved a charming 
little volume which ought to be enjoyed 
for its own sake, beyond the point of 
discussion. When one is given a 
glimpse of a small red brick house, re- 
tired romantically among Norway pines, 
a little way from the rural street— 
when the whitening seclusion of winter, 
and the first sparkling indications of 
spring, are so sensitively rendered into 
prose — what remains for argument? 
No doubt, Mr. Eaton is right in his con- 
clusion: ‘‘When everything is said, it 
is not riches, but a richer life, that all 
of us want, even when we do not know 
it.”” It is a love of nature or the absence 
of such feeling that directs us to seek 
this form of spiritual wealth among the 
city mass, or to look for it in the green 
tranquillity of the country. As is the 
case when we read Schopenhauer and 
forthwith retire into philosophic seclu- 
sion, it is important to have had experi- 
ence of living close to people beforehand, 
otherwise we miss the philosophy alto- 
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gether— so, withdrawal to imbibe 
serenity along with rich leisure and the 
mellow odors of the country presup- 
poses, first, an urban disillusionment. 

In ‘“‘ My New York”, Mrs. Wright is 
able to evoke a warm and transfiguring 
tradition looking back upon those 
sober far days when the row of frame 
houses in West Eleventh Street, with 
grilled fronts like the artificial forelocks 
of ladies of 1860, were the especial pride 
of the first Mr. Rhinelander; when 
George Bancroft resided in Tenth 
Street; when riding on the “L” was a 
unique and fearful experience; when 
most of the region north of Forty Sec- 
ond Street was open country. Mrs. 
Wright carries the birthmark of her 
generation in an inclination to treacle 
moments of sentimental mulling over 
home influences and William Cullen 
Bryant. Such moments are happily 
few enough not to drown out the stur- 
dier perception, the humor and notable 
charm of the book. 

It requires a desperate optimism to 
enable one to grow up with a newly 
spaded city like Chicago and admire 
the plaster and bricks in rapid evolution 
into skyscrapers. Louise de Koven 
Bowen seems never to have failed in 
discovery of the silver lining behind 
every moment of despair, when hospi- 
tal boards under her direction indulged 
in clandestine games of politics and 
charity boards ran out of funds. Mrs. 
Bowen’s “‘Growing Up with a City” is 
a scrupulous record of a giant exercise 
of the sanguine spirit in the cause of 
social betterment. So close to facts the 
record sticks that all comment upon 
the scene of human distress is omitted 
from its pages, and it leaves one with 
half an impression of a bewildering 


number of organizations — of human 
sentiment effectually smashed, like a 
bug under a stone, by organization. 
A most terrifying book! 

What is the home town mind, any- 
way? Fundamentalism — the Ku 
Klux Klan — a vicious and malignantly 
bloated inertia in politics — complete 
reliance upon platitudes and slogans to 
do the work of independent thinking — 
such mental petrifaction as we had 
known about long before the last two 
decades. Religion as a form of escape 
into backbiting via the ego, when act- 
ual experience in times of social uncer- 
tainty does not permit that organ to 
inflate itself so easily otherwise, was 
resorted to rather freely several hun- 
dreds of years prior to the Scopes trial. 
Duncan Aikman has an astute ob- 
server’s flair for defining the several 
phenomena of the home town mind, com- 
bined with humor and a perfectly aston- 
ishing flow of shock dealing phrases that 
spurt from his pages like live fish from 
a kettle. The home town mind is not 
a segregated mentality. On the con- 
trary, it is to be found in quantity 
upon the outskirts and distributed over 
large areas of Manhattan. It is per- 
haps a very peculiar species of hardened 
membrane offering resistance to upset- 
ting stimuli, not unlike the outer cover- 
ing of the snail. 


The Freedom of the City. By Charles 
Downing Lay. Duffield and Company. 

A Bucolic Attitude. By Walter Prichard 
Eaton. Duffield and Company. 

My New York. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Growing Up with a City. By Louise de 
Koven Bowen. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The Home Town Mind. By Duncan 
Aikman. Minton, Balch and Company. 
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E mortuis nil nist hokum”’ too 

often has been the motto of 
biographers of the James brothers of 
Missouri. Robertus Love sets down 
naught in malice, yet seeks not to 
extenuate in his entertaining ‘‘The 
Rise and Fall of Jesse James” (Put- 
nam). In a word, here is an unsenti- 
mental though by no means unsympa- 
thetic account, based upon research, of 
the notorious border bandit, together 
with much news appertaining to his 
brother Frank, to Cole Younger, and to 
a score of other hard riding and 
straight shooting outlaws, bank and 
train robbers, and occasional mur- 
derers. ‘‘ Jesse James was a good boy”’, 
says Mr. Love, without attempting to 
conceal the fact that the blue eyed 
youth grew gradually and considerably 
worse. For that matter, who may 
deny a certain measure of plausibility 
to the contention of his friends that 
“he was drove to it’? The volume is 
dedicated to ‘‘Mr. H. L. Mencken, the 
Jesse James of American Letters’’. 
How come? 


One need harbor no consuming 
passion for metaphysics — the author 
quotes Michelet’s definition of it as 
“the art of befuddling one’s self 
methodically’””— or for its exasper- 
ating offspring, epistemology, to find 
rare joy in Will Durant’s “‘The Story 
of Philosophy” (Simon, Schuster). 
Logic, wsthetics, ethics, and politics 
are another matter. They may be 
thrilling to the general when, as here, 
they are treated not in their “‘shrivelled 
abstractions and formality”, but with 
regard to their human interest and use 
as the studies respectively of method in 


thinking, of beauty, of conduct, and 
of social organization. Dr. Durant’s 
outline ineludes not only lucid ex- 
planations of the great philosophies, 
but the careers of the philosophers and 
interpretations based upon the twofold 
view, together with a host of good tales 
and merry quips by and about famous 
scholars from Socrates to Professor 
John Dewey. 


It is refreshing to come upon a book 
entitled ‘‘How to Write a Short Story” 
(Holt) that deals frankly with the 
commercial type of magazine fiction. 
After all, the few geniuses that are 
squeezed out of each age do not need a 
course of six lessons to master the art of 
the short story. But that great mass 
of really sincere writers who have ideas 
capable of being turned into stories 
that will sell, can take up this little 
book by Michael Joseph and read it 
with profit. Its advice is practical to 
the point of being blunt. It contains 
some excellent “‘don’ts” that should 
gladden the eye of any magazine edi- 
tor. 


W. R. H. Trowbridge, in “‘ Caglios- 
tro” (Brentano), denies that his biog- 
raphy is an attempt to “‘whitewash”’ 
history’ssuper-charlatan. Yet he does 
make out a case for the picturesque 
rogue and swindler, though hardly to 
the extent of justifying the publisher 
in dramatically asking on the jacket 
blurb: “‘Knave or martyr — which?” 
A garishly colorful personality is vivid- 
ly projected against the garishly color- 
ful background of the century when 
living was cultivated as a fine art. 
There is not a dry page in the volume. 
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Many a reader, incidentally, will be 
struck by the basic sameness of the 
methods used by the eighteenth 
century occultist faker, ‘‘Nature’s 
unfortunate child”’, and his twentieth 
century successors. It is gratifying to 
find that a book which claims to be the 
first complete Cagliostro biography in 
English should be so eminently read- 
able. 


In his history of American penology, 
“The Repression of Crime” (Doran), 
Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes analyzes the 
evolution of prison systems and re- 
forms from early Colonial times down 
to the present, and traces the gradual 
ascendancy of modern science in the 
administration of penal institutions 
and in the regulation of the inmates’ 
lives. He strongly emphasizes the 
immense aid of medical psychology in 
clarifying problems of criminal men- 
tality, and is equally insistent upon 
the necessity of further advances in 


beneficial, as against embittering and 
destructive, restraint of offenders. The 
work is a masterly and exhaustive 
treatment which may be unreservedly 
commended to the student of sociology, 
the criminologist, the lawyer, and the 
general follower of serious books. 


The Sitwell family has been marked 
by a vigor of opinion that has colored 
much of the thinking of the so called 
modernist groups in America, both 
in poetry and in criticism. In her 
little book “‘Poetry and Criticism” 
(Holt) Edith Sitwell revives the old 
plaint against the conservative or 
the half baked critic who is unable to 
come abreast of the forerunners in any 
poetical movement. She does a thor- 
ough job of it, pointing out, with ap- 
propriate quotations, how the critics 
would have silenced the singing of 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and Words- 
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worth. And she continues to point 
dut how they would silence those poets 
today who have broken rank and run 
ahead of the procession. By quoting 
from her own verse and from the 
writings of Gertrude Stein, she tries to 
show what the innovators are doing. 
It is a clear, interesting defense. But 
when she says, “‘The question of the 
making of abstract patterns is far 
more important at this time than any 
question of whether free verse is on 
as high a level as other forms of verse’’, 
we are tempted to ask, “‘ Important to 
whom?” 


Anatole France’s death motived 
some admirable brief biographies and 
summaries of his life and works and, in 
particular, called attention to the 
standard English edition of his collec- 
tive output. Now comes “Anatole 
France at Home” (Adelphi) by Marcel 
Le Goff, translated from the French 
by Laura Riding Gottschalk. Anatole 
France already is too definitely placed 
in contemporary opinion to wake hopes 
of startling discoveries regarding him. 
And the author frankly says that “‘the 
only merit claimed for the stories and 
talks in this book” (they date from 
1914 on) “‘is their sincerity”. At the 
same time, he is over-modest. Nearly 
all that France had to say (as well as 
what he wrote) was interesting, vivid, 
witty, subtle. And though it necessar- 
ily makes a somewhat disjointed, 
piecemeal impression, ‘‘ Anatole France 
at Home” is eminently readable and 
worth reading. One of the choicest 
bits, incidentally, is a disrespectfully 
humorous “‘interview”’ between France 
and the late President Roosevelt. 


Rosalie Caden Evans was murdered 
by an agrarian mob (“the law of the 
land’”’) not sixty miles from the City of 
Mexico, after an attempt, indomitable 
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and single handed, to win back her 
own holdings. ‘“‘The Rosalie Evans 
Letters from Mexico”’ (Bobbs-Merrill), 
now given to the world, read like the 
pages from a fictional thriller staged in 
medieval Europe. Through all the 
“sound and fury” which is the tale 
south of our border today, there shines 
forth the unique and complex person- 
ality that was Rosalie Evans. She was 
sensitive, brilliant, gifted; and spirit- 
ual to the degree of mysticism. Full of 
the abiding joy of the classics, she called 
herself a Fielding heroine, and could 
valiantly write, “‘ ... though Rome 
burns, I will read poetry and drama.” 


Reading J. W. Mackail’s “‘ Studies of 
English Poets’? (Longmans, Green) is 
like listening to the lectures of a lovable 
and scholarly college professor. The 
studies are widely diverse as to subject: 
one goes from a paper on Shakespeare 
to one on Pope, from Collins to Keats, 
from William Morris to Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The book is not so much 
a survey of the whole field of English 
poetry as it is a beguiling hand which 
leads us onto fragrant and intriguing 
bypaths too little known or explored. 
It would be superfluous to commend 
the scholarship of the “‘studies’’; we 
need only point out here that the 
author’s humanity and understanding 
warms throughout what might have 
been a coldly technical disquisition. 


Ripples from the pebbles cast by 


Isaac Goldberg’s ‘Havelock Ellis” 
(Simon, Schuster) will touch many 
shores and stimulate a new interest in 
the life and works of the man to whom 
modern thinkers owe and _ whole- 
heartedly pay tribute. With its inter- 
spersed and added miscellany of hither- 
to unpublished material, its chapters 
about Edith (Mrs.) Ellis and her 
writings, and the analyses of Ellis’s 
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attitudes, deductions, and scientific- 
mystic balance, the book is somehow a 
many-lined hazy sketch — a compre- 
hensible and engaging enough picture, 
but not a Sargent canvas to arrest and 
definitely reveal. In this survey, Dr. 
Goldberg has preferred to present the 
zesthetic gestures of the Havelock Ellis 
who so intuitively knew the Fine Art of 
Living — the gestures of the author of 
“The Dance of Life” — rather than 
chart a clinical report of the travail that 
produced “Studies in the Psychology 
of Sex”’. 


Floyd Dell calls his remarkably 
penetrating little book, ‘Intellectual . 
Vagabondage” (Doran), an “Apology 
for the Intelligentsia”. It occurs to us 
that the intelligentsia in its own eyes 
doesn’t need an apology, since it has 
got on tolerably well without one 
through a pretty disheartening succes- 
sion of trying decades. To tell the 
truth about oneself and one’s con- 
temporaries is a procedure to which 
even an intellectualized society ordi- 
narily refuses sanction, on grounds that 
therapeutic self exposure is boring if 
not wrongly derogatory. There is 
matter here to cause the modern 
reader to sit up and take notice, with 
salt to make the facts go down. With 
what mental relish the modern reader 
will receive the news that the most 
respectable among the highbrow mem- 
bers of his shell shocked society do not 
want life interpreted in terms of har- 
mony and meaning—lest such an 
explanation cast upon them a reflection 
for failure to undertake the tasks of 
reconstruction — we wish we might 
foresee! Moreover, some of us are not 
capable of Mr. Dell’s optimism with 
respect to the coming generation, for 
we see no reason to expect they will be 
told fewer lies than we — as intelli- 
gentsia — were brought up on. 
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“The Oxford Miscellany” (Oxford) 
offers ‘‘books or collections of minor 
compass, some of obvious importance, 
some recommended for pleasant read- 
ing by the affectionate insistence of 
their admirers”. In this latter classi- 
fication the editors have included 
“Jane Taylor: Prose and Poetry”’, 
a neat little volume of wit and piety 
from the pen of her who wrote ‘‘ Twin- 
kle, Twinkle Little Star’. If books 
could share the quaint vogue of Godey 
prints and the horrendous china and 
glassware of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, this little book would doubtless 
find a niche as a literary curiosity. 
Its appeal, however, must remain con- 
fined to those who have a collector’s 
interest in that period of conscious and 
flowery propriety. The book’s most 
interesting contribution is a series of 
excerpts from Jane Taylor’s novel, 
“Display”, a work which stands up 
well beside Jane Austen. 


An engaging and sympathetic study 
is Rollo Walter Brown’s “‘ Dean Briggs”’ 
(Harper), the biography of, and a trib- 


ute to, Harvard’s dean. The many 
thousand graduates to whom the dean 
is more than a name will greet with 
enthusiasm this affectionate recital of 
his amiable and forceful qualities. 
Those of us not so fortunate as to fall 
within this category can read with 
pleasure how he became so well be- 
loved as professor, dean, renovator of 
college athletics, president of Radcliffe 
College, and generally father confessor 
to a large university. The book is 
a lesson in what modern education can 
become in the hands of a tireless in- 
dividualist with the courage of his 
convictions. 


John Paris takes his Japan with 
adifference. His realistic novels about 
that land have convinced some readers 
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that to him the national flower a simple 
cherry blossom is, and it is nothing 
more. Yet one does not devote him- 
self so assiduously and so understand- 
ingly to material that is uncongenial. 
“Banzai” (Boni, Liveright), which 
holds valiantly to the unsentimental 
point of view of ‘“‘Kimono” and 
‘‘Sayonara”’, is not a novel, but the 
life story of one Ono Takao, an “‘abaré- 
mono”’ or wild fellow, encountered by 
the author in London. Mr. Paris 
reconstructs Ono’s career from his 
birth in the province of Etchu through 
his years as a student, sailor, and air- 
man, to the moment of his strange and 
not wholly honorable disappearance. 
Ono was not one to gloss over the 
minutie of his erotic experiences among 
the geisha and jero, nor is Mr. Paris 
the author to expurgate this side of his 
hero’s pilgrimage—a fact which may 
account for a part of the book’s popular- 
ity abroad. The volume is amusing 
and informative, however you take it. 
And the moral seems to be, as indicated 
in the dramatic conclusion, that you 
can’t teach any new tricks to an abaré- 
mono. 


Despite the conjecture to be drawn 
from its title, ‘When James Gordon 
Bennett was Caliph of Bagdad” (Funk, 
Wagnalls) by Albert Stevens Crockett 
is not a biography of the unpopular 
proprietor of the New York “ Herald’”’. 
It is the interesting record of Mr. 
Crockett’s many years’ journalistic 
service in the employ of the ‘“‘Com- 
modore”’, chiefly as London, Paris, 
and Continental correspondent of the 
Bennett newspapers. The position, 
necessitating frequent contact with the 
eccentric magnate, had difficulties pro- 
portionate to its advantages, both of 
which depended wholly upon the vary- 
ing will and favor of the master. A 
distinct and lifelike portrait of the sec- 
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ond Bennett in old age, veracious and 
impartial, is achieved by Mr. Crockett, 
which should rank with the best that 
have hitherto been done of that aloof 
and lonely personage. 


“The Fool in Christ: Emanuel 
Quint”, Gerhart Hauptmann’s first 
novel and still his fictional masterpiece, 
has been given a merited reissue by the 
Viking Press, with a preface by Ernest 
Boyd. This exalted story of a modern 
German peasant impelled by religious 
mania to emulate a distorted Christ 
ideal, his sufferings at the hands of a 
hostile world, his hallucinated endeavor 
to reclaim mankind, is told with 
poignant and tremendous power. Even 
though the futile and befuddled Eman- 
uel is but a dwarf shadow of the 
Savior’s legendary figure, the book is 
surely the most eloquent version in 
existence of the theme embodying the 
return of Christ to earth today. 


Charlemagne Tower’s two volume 
“The Marquis de La Fayette in the 
American Revolution” (Lippincott) is 
not a new work. It still remains — 
after more than thirty years — the 
authoritative book on its subject and, 
unlike many another expensive his- 
torical work, instead of passing into 
the limbo of the out of print now 
celebrates its third impression. Mr. 
Tower has covered the American career 
of the man who, after Washington, is 
perhaps the Revolution’s most pic- 
turesque and colorful individual figure, 
from his first coming to the Colonies in 
1777 to his last visit to the United 
States in 1825. The book is a valuable 
commentary on the whole Revolution, 
especially in its French connections. 


In an age when biography can 
legitimately claim existence as a thing 
of charm as well as an index to great 


minds, it seems a pity that the more 
casual biographers do not get beyond 
factual accounts and Boswellian adu- 
lation. Lorine Pruette, in summing 
up for posterity ““G. Stanley Hall” 
(Appleton), is in these respects a regular 
literary sinner. This fact is the more 
deplorable because Dr. Pruette lets 
one know, in certain colorful and 
revealing glimpses of the psychologist 
in action, that her seriousness is 
capable of a sparkle sometimes, in 
pleasant imagery. The exposition of 
some of Stanley Hall’s ideas concerning 
hunger, fear, and anger in relation to 
the evolution of the race is interesting 
on its own account. But certain 
conclusions about sex here recorded 
bear challenging in the light of modern 
psychoanalytic investigation. 


“The Romantic Theory of Poetry” 
by A. E. Powell (Longmans, Green) is 
as substantial, as well reasoned, and as 
penetrating a volume of criticism as 
one is likely to find amid the year’s 
output. In essence, the book rep- 
resents ‘“‘an examination in the light of 
Croce’s Aisthetic”’; but it also rep- 
resents an examination in the light of 
the author’s own views and con- 
victions. The investigation is con- 
ducted with a scholarly command of 
the subject matter and the results are 
tabulated in a clear and accomplished 
style. The author casts a vivid illu- 
mination upon the world of Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Blake, and others of 
the romantics, and at the same time 
sets up a convincing and vital standard 
for poetic evaluation and appreciation. 


Robert H. Davis reminisces hu- 
morously and edifyingly of his early 
association with the late heavyweight 
champion in his book “‘‘ Ruby Robert’, 
alias Bob Fitzsimmons” (Doran), a 
short volume which one finishes with 
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regret for its brevity. Mr. Davis tells 
the story of his reportorial assignment, 
nearly thirty years ago, to cover the 
famous Fitzsimmons-Corbett battle at 
Carson City from the camp and corner 
of the challenger; of how the job soon 
broadened into that of secretarial 
assistant and friend of the simple but 
formidable Cornishman. There are 
numerous amusing anecdotes and in- 
cidents in the narrative, which is 
concerned more with the personal 
qualities of “Fitz” and his home life 
with various wives during the years 
that followed Carson City than with 
the progress of his fistic career ere the 
mighty Jeffries laid him low. W. O. 


McGeehan contributes an introduction, 
mourning the days and gladiators of 
the recent past and conden.ning the 
commercialism into which present pu- 
gilism has fallen. 


Herman Bernstein’s volume, ‘The 
Road to Peace” (Frank-Maurice), 
contains the series of sixteen interviews 
which the author obtained last year 
with leading political and literary men 
of our time on the problem of main- 
taining tranquillity among the nations. 
The Americans whose views of this 
world wide difficulty are quoted number 
Herbert Hoover, Senator Borah, and 
Owen D. Young; authoritative British 
opinion is represented by Lord Balfour, 
Havelock Ellis, and Hall Caine; the 
spokesmen for France are Paul Pain- 
leve, Romain Rolland, and Henri 
Barbusse; Hjalmar Schacht and Alfred 
Kerr voice the pacifist aspirations of 
Germany, while Leonid Krassin and 
Christian Rakovsky are strong in their 
protestations of Soviet Russia’s de- 
sire for universal peace. President 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia and his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes, 
utter persuasive pleas for the preserva- 
tion of international unity, and Premier 
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Grabski of Poland speaks with wisdom 
in kindred vein. 


Most biographers, in common with 
embalmers, aim at adulation. They 
display a readiness to revamp old sub- 
jects which amounts, practically, to 
feverishness. And sometimes they 
even make them look natural. In 
“Thomas Jefferson”’ (Lippincott) Wil- 
liam Eleroy Curtis has done a Jefferson 
no more human, perhaps, than Mr. 
Parton’s, Mr. Carpenter’s, or Mr. 
Randall’s. His volume, now in re- 
print, has always been considered a bit 
inaccurate by some authorities. But 
as a whole his picture is the conven- 
tionalone. It is that of the noble soul, 
which Jefferson wasn’t; the happy sage 
of Monticello, which seems doubtful; 
and the allegory of virtue, which may 
or may not have been. To the thought- 
ful mind there is a sadness about these 
Jeffersons who appear so regularly. 
They are all a trifle stiff in the neck, 
long in the knee — and they try so 
desperately to resemble the pleasant 
portraits of Gilbert Stuart. Biog- 
raphy, like criticism, does better when 
it is less gentlemanly. 


It is a difficult task that Joseph T. 
Shipley has attempted in ‘Modern 
French Poetry” (Greenberg), for to 
the laborious duties of the anthologist 
he has added the still more onerous 
work of the translator. Therefore one 
must be tolerant if the completed 
product is not in every respect what one 
might desire; if the translations are in 
many cases stiff and unfinished; and if 
in some instances a French classic as 
rendered by Mr. Shipley fails to make a 
presentable English poem. The re- 
sults which Mr. Shipley has achieved 
are most uneven, yet he is to be com- 
mended for giving many lyrics a 
felicitous English dress. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S MONTHLY SCORE 


Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


Any intelligent person who had been marooned on an island of the seas for, say, 
a dozen years, out of touch with the world, could bring himself up to date by no more 
reading than the two dozen books listed below provide. Here is a cross section of the 
life and thought of America — of the world — today, complete, comprehensive. Every- 
thing is in this list, ey fla Lex porte to the causes of the war. Just how the supposi- 
titious islander is to ny of this particular collection may puzzle the reader. The 
answer is simple. hey will be salvaged from the wreckage of a “round the world’”’ 
steamship; for every intelligent tourist starting off this summer for a tour of circum- 
navigation will carry these twenty four books, or a collection including at least most 
of these titles, as the most necessary part of his luggage. —F. P. S. 


FICTION 


An American Tragedy 


. Wild Geese 

. Appassionata * 
. Pig Iron 

. After Noon* 


. Soundings 
. Hangman’s House* 
. The Perennial Bachelor 


The Man Nobody Knows 


. Intimate Papers of Colonel House 


Jefferson and Hamilton 
Twenty-Five Years 
Our Times* 


. The Travel Diary of a Philosopher 
. The Revolt of Modern Youth* 


. Microbe Hunters * 


. The Fruit of the Family Tree 


. Israel 


. The Private Life of Helen of Troy John Erskine 
. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
. The Hounds of Spring 

. The Blue Window 


Anita Loos 
Sylvia Thompson 
Temple Bailey 
Theodore Dreiser 
Martha Ostenso 
Fannie Hurst 
Charles G. Norris 
Susan Ertz 

A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Donn Byrne 
Anne Parrish 


GENERAL 


. Why We Behave Like Human Beings G. A. Dorsey 
. Abraham Lincoln 


Carl Sandburg 

Bruce Barton 

Charles Seymour 
Claude G. Bowers 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon 
Mark Sullivan 

Count Keyserling 
Lindsey and Evans 
Paul de Kruif 

Albert Edward Wiggam 
Ludwig Lewisohn 


* This title has not before appeared in the Monthly Score. 
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THE SEVEN SEAS 


A Book on Cardinal Mercier — André Maurois Again — Eating as an 
Art — A Peruvian Looks at Pussyfoot — ‘‘ China Gone Mad"’ — Octave 


” 


Aubry’s Historical Romances — Pierre Mille’s ‘Christine et Lui’? — 
America and England through German Eyes — Schnitzler’s New Book 


ROM Belgium comes the news 

that a book on the late Cardinal 
Mercier is in preparation. A series of 
chapters is being contributed by vari- 
ous important persons. These will 
include a chapter on the Cardinal’s 
private life by Professor Charles Mer- 
cier, and chapters on his philosophic 
works, his socia] work, his call to the 
priesthood, and his activities during the 
war, by various professors. His rela- 
tions with foreign countries are dealt 
with by representatives of those coun- 
tries. Mrs. Charles Kellogg writes for 
the United States and G. K. Chesterton 
for England. 

It is intended that the book shall be 
“‘a mosaic — realizing unity in va- 
riety”. It is to be profusely illus- 
trated with autographed photographs 
of many celebrated people who wish 
to associate themselves with this trib- 
ute to the Cardinal’s memory. The 
list of names already prepared by the 
committee responsible for the produc- 
tion of the work includes the King 
of the Belgians, Marshals Foch and 
Pétain, Mr. Hoover, Brand Whitlock, 
and M. Venizelos. 


* * * * 


Reviewers must find it difficult to 
keep pace with André Maurois’s out- 
put. The theme of his latest volume, 
“Bernard Quesnay”’, is one which has 
already attracted a number of Ameri- 
can novelists and playwrights. Which 
counts for most in a man’s life, his 


business or his love affairs? Is it pos- 
sible for him to devote himself to both 
at the same time? In the case of Ber- 
nard Quesnay, son and grandson of a 
family of cloth manufacturers in Nor- 
mandy, the question is a particularly 
difficult one. While one side of his 
nature is attracted by the problems 
involved in the management of his 
factory, which he considers less as a 
source of income than as a vital factor 
in the economic life of the community, 
another part of his brain yearns for the 
pleasures, intellectual and otherwise, 
typified by his charming Parisian mis- 
tress. In fairness to the author I shall 
not disclose the solution of the prob- 
lem, which is developed with his usual 
clarity of expression. 

It is interesting to recall that the 
issues involved in the management of 
the factory, for example the details of 
actual manufacture, the fluctuations 
in the sale of cloth since the war, are 
subjects with which M. Maurois is 
particularly familiar. Before he took 
up writing he owned and directed the 
operations of several large mills at 
Elbeuf. We may suspect, therefore, 
that certain passages of ‘Bernard 
Quesnay”’ are more or less autobio- 
graphical, or at least the result of first 
hand observation. 

One or two of the minor characters 
are not altogether free from conven- 
tionality, but Quesnay himself is a 
notable creation. Simone too is ex- 
quisite — though we see too little of 
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her. The description of “Pont sur 
Eure” where the factory is situated, 
and the vignettes of Antwerp, London, 
and postwar Paris are executed with 
the delicacy of touch one has learned 
to expect from the author. At the 
same time, the discussion of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor and 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
the head of an industrial enterprise is 
an interesting expression of a very 
definite point of view. As a story the 
book is absorbing and satisfying. 


Moreover, its abundance of carefully 
selected detail should make it, in years 
to come, a singularly vivid and expres- 
sive picture of certain phases of present 
day life and thought. 


* * * * 


In these days of Pirandellian paradox 
it is not surprising to find writers boldly 
coming forward to defend many of the 
frailties to which humanity is subject. 
Ignorance, untidiness, snobbishness, 
egoism, the love of malicious gossip, 
greediness — all find brilliantly able 
“devil’s advocates” in Abel Bonnard, 
Gerard Bauer, Marcel Boulanger, Paul 
Souday, Abel Hermant, and Jean Louis 
Vaudoyer. How did the publisher 
happen to choose these particular 
authors? Did he suggest to each that 
he was notoriously qualified to defend 
such and such a vice aimable? At any 
rate, the public likely to be interested 
in these slim elegant little essays, each 
published separately, should prove a 
wide one, since we are all only too 
glad to discover excellent reasons for 
preserving pet weaknesses. 

While each of the volumes possesses 
that effervescent sparkle of wit and 
apparently irrefutable logic so charac- 
teristic of all manifestations of l’esprit 
frangais at its best, Vaudoyer’s “ Eloge 
de la Gourmandise”’ deserves, I think, 
special mention. To M. Vaudoyer the 
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gourmet or even the gourmand is a 
reverent disciple of one of the major 
arts. His palate responds to flavors 
as the eye of the painter does to color, 
or the ear of the musician to harmony. 
There are various analogies to be dis- 
covered between eating and the other 
arts. ‘“‘The canvases of Vermeer of 
Delft, the King of Painters, have the 
smoothness of foie gras, the subtlety 
of shad roe. Goya’s blacks have at 
times bluish tints in them like the shell 
of a mussel; again, they have the vel- 
vety tones of a truffle, or the silver 
shimmer we find on caviar.” Before a 
picture by Watteau the author thinks 
of a delicate, tender lamb chop lying 
on a bed of early green peas as the 
painter’s eighteenth century shepherds 
and shepherdesses recline under the 
slim trees of a park in L’Ile de France. 

For the musician who is also a stu- 
dent of gastronomy ‘“‘hors d’ceuvres 
rattle against the palate like the notes 
of a snare drum, a chicken can be as 
perfect as a violin solo, while roasts 
have the majesty of cellos and the salad 
stings with the shrill sweetness of the 
fife.” 

M. Vaudoyer pursues his analogies 
into the field of literature and even into 
that of feminine psychology. Here 
he is most entertaining but not always 
translatable. It is unfortunate that 
the author limits himself to French or 
at any rate to Continental dishes. 
We should have enjoyed the parallels 
he would doubtless have established 
between New England pies and the 
philosophy of the Concord School, the 
short stories of Bret Harte and the 
taste of California fruit—to say 
nothing of the correlation between the 
temperament of a débutante and her 
consumption of ice cream sodas. Re- 
membering Jurgen’s catholicism in 
the matter of drinks, one is tempted 
to wonder to what gastronomic parallel 
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A Book on Cardinal Mercier — André Maurois Again — Eating as an 
Art — A Peruvian Looks at Pussyfoot — ‘‘ China Gone Mad”’ — Octave 
Aubry’s Historical Romances — Pierre Mille’s ‘‘ Christine et Lui’ — 
America and England through German Eyes — Schnitzler’s New Book 


ROM Belgium comes the news 

that a book on the late Cardinal 
Mercier is in preparation. A series of 
chapters is being contributed by vari- 
ous important persons. These will 
include a chapter on the Cardinal’s 
private life by Professor Charles Mer- 
cier, and chapters on his philosophic 
works, his social work, his call to the 
priesthood, and his activities during the 
war, by various professors. His rela- 
tions with foreign countries are dealt 
with by representatives of those coun- 
tries. Mrs. Charles Kellogg writes for 
the United States and G. K. Chesterton 
for England. 

It is intended that the book shall be 
“a mosaic — realizing unity in va- 
riety”. It is to be profusely illus- 
trated with autographed photographs 
of many celebrated people who wish 
to associate themselves with this trib- 
ute to the Cardinal’s memory. The 
list of names already prepared by the 
committee responsible for the produc- 
tion of the work includes the King 
of the Belgians, Marshals Foch and 
Pétain, Mr. Hoover, Brand Whitlock, 
and M. Venizelos. 


* + * * 


Reviewers must find it difficult to 
keep pace with André Maurois’s out- 
put. The theme of his latest volume, 
“Bernard Quesnay’’, is one which has 
already attracted a number of Ameri- 
can novelists and playwrights. Which 
counts for most in a man’s life, his 


business or his love affairs? Is it pos- 
sible for him to devote himself to both 
at the same time? In the case of Ber- 
nard Quesnay, son and grandson of a 
family of cloth manufacturers in Nor- 
mandy, the question is a particularly 
difficult one. While one side of his 
nature is attracted by the problems 
involved in the management of his 
factory, which he considers less as a 
source of income than as a vital factor 
in the economic life of the community, 
another part of his brain yearns for the 
pleasures, intellectual and otherwise, 
typified by his charming Parisian mis- 
tress. In fairness to the author I shall 
not disclose the solution of the prob- 
lem, which is developed with his usual 
clarity of expression. 

It is interesting to recall that the 
issues involved in the management of 
the factory, for example the details of 
actual manufacture, the fluctuations 
in the sale of cloth since the war, are 
subjects with which M. Maurois is 
particularly familiar. Before he took 
up writing he owned and directed the 
operations of several large mills at 
Elbeuf. We may suspect, therefore, 
that certain passages of “Bernard 
Quesnay”’ are more or less autobio- 
graphical, or at least the result of first 
hand observation. 

One or two of the minor characters 
are not altogether free from conven- 
tionality, but Quesnay himself is a 
notable creation. Simone too is ex- 
quisite — though we see too little of 
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her. The description of “‘Pont sur 
l’Eure” where the factory is situated, 
and the vignettes of Antwerp, London, 
and postwar Paris are executed with 
the delicacy of touch one has learned 
to expect from the author. At the 
same time, the discussion of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor and 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
the head of an industrial enterprise is 
an interesting expression of a very 
definite point of view. As a story the 
book is absorbing and satisfying. 
Moreover, its abundance of carefully 
selected detail should make it, in years 
to come, a singularly vivid and expres- 
sive picture of certain phases of present 
day life and thought. 


* * * * 


In these days of Pirandellian paradox 
it is not surprising to find writers boldly 
coming forward to defend many of the 
frailties to which humanity is subject. 
Ignorance, untidiness, snobbishness, 
egoism, the love of malicious gossip, 
greediness — all find brilliantly able 
“devil’s advocates” in Abel Bonnard, 
Gerard Bauer, Marcel Boulanger, Paul 
Souday, Abel Hermant, and Jean Louis 
Vaudoyer. How did the publisher 
happen to choose these particular 
authors? Did he suggest to each that 
he was notoriously qualified to defend 
such and such a vice aimable? At any 
rate, the public likely to be interested 
in these slim elegant little essays, each 
published separately, should prove a 
wide one, since we are all only too 
glad to discover excellent reasons for 
preserving pet weaknesses. 

While each of the volumes possesses 
that effervescent sparkle of wit and 
apparently irrefutable logic so charac- 
teristic of all manifestations of l’esprit 
frangais at its best, Vaudoyer’s ‘‘ Eloge 
de la Gourmandise”’ deserves, I think, 
special mention. To M. Vaudoyer the 


gourmet or even the gourmand is a 
reverent disciple of one of the major 
arts. His palate responds to flavors 
as the eye of the painter does to color, 
or the ear of the musician to harmony. 
There are various analogies to be dis- 
covered between eating and the other 
arts. ‘“‘The canvases of Vermeer of 
Delft, the King of Painters, have the 
smoothness of foie gras, the subtlety 
of shad roe. Goya’s blacks have at 
times bluish tints in them like the shell 
of a mussel; again, they have the vel- 
vety tones of a truffle, or the silver 
shimmer we find on caviar.” Before a 
picture by Watteau the author thinks 
of a delicate, tender lamb chop lying 
on a bed of early green peas as the 
painter’s eighteenth century shepherds 
and shepherdesses recline under the 
slim trees of a park in L’Ile de France. 

For the musician who is also a stu- 
dent of gastronomy ‘“‘hors d’ceuvres 
rattle against the palate like the notes 
of a snare drum, a chicken can be as 
perfect as a violin solo, while roasts 
have the majesty of cellos and the salad 
stings with the shrill sweetness of the 
fife.” 

M. Vaudoyer pursues his analogies 
into the field of literature and even into 
that of feminine psychology. Here 
he is most entertaining but not always 
translatable. It is unfortunate that 
the author limits himself to French or 
at any rate to Continental dishes. 
We should have enjoyed the parallels 
he would doubtless have established 
between New England pies and the 
philosophy of the Concord School, the 
short stories of Bret Harte and the 
taste of California fruit—to say 
nothing of the correlation between the 
temperament of a débutante and her 
consumption of ice cream sodas. Re- 
membering Jurgen’s catholicism in 
the matter of drinks, one is tempted 
to wonder to what gastronomic parallel 
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M. Vaudoyer would have been in- 
spired by James Branch Cabell. 


* * * * 


By birth a Peruvian, educated in 
France, resident for a number of years 
in various parts of the United States, 
Victor Llona, author of “Les Pirates 
du Whiskey’’, is admirably equipped to 
view the phenomenon of prohibition 
with a truly international detachment. 
It is rather a pity, therefore, to find 
him dealing with his subject from a 
melodramatic and sensational angle. 
One cannot help suspecting that the 
author was thinking all the time about 
writing a movie scenario rather than a 
serious novel. This impression is 
strengthened by the presence of all 
the customary accessories. The scene 
on the yacht, the pursuit of the hero’s 
launch by the revenue officers, the 
orgy in the artist’s studio— we are 
spared none of these familiar episodes. 
Llona finds opportunities to indulge 
in a number of interesting generalities 
about American civilization, or what 
passes as such, in general, and the psy- 
chology of American women in particu- 
lar. Some of these remarks are compli- 
mentary, some distinctly not so. All 
indicate a first hand knowledge of the 
subject and considerable study of the 
various types of the species. 

The reception of the book in Paris 
was a curious one. The papers printed 
in English and expressing the point 
of view of the Anglo-Saxon colony 
devoted much space to the novel and 
considered it an entertaining story 
without the least partizan bias. Sev- 
eral French critics, on the other hand, 
spoke of ‘‘Les Pirates” as a vitriolic 
indictment of the so called “‘ civilisation 
yankee’. The author was obliged to 
disclaim, in an open letter to Eugene 
Montfort, editor of the magazine 
“Les Marges”’, this interpretation of 
his novel. 


THE BOOKMAN 


“China Gone Mad” (Albert Michel, 
Paris) is the title of Albert Londres’s 
witty book on China of the present 
day. It is evident that M. Londres is 
not a warm partizan of the Chinese, 
but at the same time it would be unfair 
to say that he is prejudiced against 
them. In this book he holds up to 
ridicule the chaos of present day 
Chinese institutions; indeed, it is diffi- 
cult not to laugh at his graphic picture 
of a republic, complete with president, 
existing simultaneously with an em- 
pire, emperor and empress, eunuchs 
and favorites. Neither president nor 
emperor has any real authority, nor do 
any ministers appear to exercise con- 
trol. Neither police nor parliament 
function regularly, and prominent sol- 
diers and statesmen behave much as 
they please. The book contains an 
amusing story of the ex-bandit Tsang- 
Tso-Lin who gave M. Londres a signed 
photograph, proud of the fact that he 
had just learned to write his name. 

There is of course another and more 
serious side to the chaos in China, but 
the pen of M. Londres makes sparkling 
play out of the laughable aspects of 
the situation. Seen through this witty 
Parisian’s eyes, the affairs of modern 
China are conducted on approved 
comic opera lines. 


* ad x * 


I have already referred in these notes 
to the series of books by Octave Aubry 


projected by the Librairie Fayard 
under the general title of ‘‘Romance 
in History”. Of these volumes, two 
have already appeared: ‘“‘Le Roi 
Perdu”, a romance of Louis XVII; 
and “Un Grand Amour Caché de 
Napoléon — Marie Walewska”’. Iam 
able to state that the subject of M. 
Aubry’s next historical romance in this 
series is Casanova. In a recent inter- 
view M. Aubry draws an interesting 
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comparison between the methods of 
Alexandre Dumas and his own. ‘“ Du- 
mas”, he says, ‘‘made use of memoirs, 
and chronicles of the epoch in which he 
proposed to lay his scene of action, 
then gave full rein to his imagination, 
indifferent to historical accuracy. 
What I am setting out to do, on the 
contrary, is to reconstruct as exactly 
as possible the atmosphere and the 
personalities of my characters, relying 
on authenticated documents.” M. 
Aubry adds that the author who seems 
to him to have come nearest to this 
ideal is René Benjamin with his “‘ Vie 
Prodigieuse de Balzac’”’. 


* * * * 


Pierre Mille’s ‘Christine et Lui” is 
an indirect attack on the artificiality 
of civilization. As a novel, its con- 


struction is open to criticism, but there 
is no denying the force of M. Mille’s 
powerful analysis of human emotions. 


The story is told in the first person, a 
man writing his recollections of a love 
affair with a woman his senior by ten 
years. The story begins with the 
woman newly married and the man as a 
boy ten years old. There is a gap of 
several years, and we have a penetrat- 
ing study of the virile adolescent love 
of a young man. The woman is chaf- 
ing under the marriage tie and is tem- 
peramentally cold. His passion cannot 
be curbed and the idyl is spoiled. 
Again the story jumps, this time to 
Madagascar twenty years later. On 
the point of returning to France, the 
man discovers in the little port a 
broken down wreck of a human being 
—the son of Christine and her hus- 
band. The story is then enveloped in 
tragedy. 

No synopsis can do justice to the 
remarkable quality of this poignant 
story. It ought to be translated into 
English, and doubtless will be. 


The ‘‘Frankfurter Zeitung”’ is well 
to the fore in criticism of America and 
of England, in the persons of Dr. 
Arthur Feiler, with his ‘“‘ America — 
Europe”, and Rudolf Kircher with his 
book on “‘Englishmen”. Both these 
representatives of the famous German 
newspaper are illuminating critics. 
Although Dr. Feiler was in America 
for only three months he saw in that 
relatively short time a very great deal, 
in spite of the fact that he made no 
survey of the south. His impressions 
of Chicago, the vast automobile in- 
dustry, American education and farm- 
ing, and above all America’s racial 
problems, are recorded intelligently 
and with humor, if not always sym- 
pathetically. His emphasis on the 
fundamental differences which exist, 
and are bound to exist, between 
America and Europe reveals the mind 
of an acute observer and a trained 
thinker. Dr. Feiler’s views on the 
future of America are specially interest- 
ing. 

Herr Kircher, as the resident London 
correspondent of his newspaper, is 
well qualified to judge English char- 
acter. In a series of urbane essays he 
reviews the personalities of many Brit- 
ish statesmen — Stanley Baldwin, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Oxford, 
Winston Churchill. Other British 
celebrities with whom he deals enter- 
tainingly are Dean Inge, Lady Astor, 
Jack Hobbs, and G. K. Chesterton. 


* * * * 


Arthur Schnitzler’s new book, 
“‘Traumnovelle”’, will be published this 
summer by Fischer of Berlin. I under- 
stand it is a shortish book, and, like 
“Fraulein Else”, has a strong Freudian 
flavoring. A young Viennese doctor is 
the central figure of the story, which is 
concerned with “‘dreams and realities”’. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 





THE GOSSIP SHOP 


OR the first summer in years that I 

can remember New York City is 
quiet in a literary manner of speaking. 
All morning long I sit and pound my 
faithful Jennie—the Remington — 
and no one arrives to bring manu- 
scripts or to discuss books. Actually, 
it is lonely. The morning mail is 
spotted with foreign stamps and north- 
ern postmarks. Literature is being 
made in Italy, France, Germany, and 
Maine — American literature, I mean. 
To be sure, the charming Ellen Glasgow 
arrives from Richmond, meets famous 
critics, is as charming as ever according 
to hearsay, but does not let me know 
she is in town; to be sure, Ramon Guth- 
rie arrives from Tucson, Arizona, with 
stories of John Galsworthy and Sinclair 
Lewis in that western metropolis of 
genius. In the main, however, it is 
only the business man who remains to 
enjoy the cool beauty of this summer 
day. Occasionally a literary lady, like 
the beauteous Genevieve Taggard, all 
clad in delicate green with a white hat, 
comes in to detach a rose from my desk 
and discuss poetry over the inkwells. 
Occasionally a literary agent like Ann 
Watkins breezes through the door, 
bearing the fine tan of summer home 
days and a bushel of ideas. The 
publishers are the busy ones, framing 
their autumn lists, polishing here, 
paring there, getting ready to drive 
home the books already planned and 
ready for distribution. This morning 
it is announced that Owen Davis has 
increased the list of persons on the play 
jury panel by four hundred. I can’t 
understand why some of us aren’t 
included, since our well known puri- 
tanical tendencies would recommend 


us. It is bitter to be forgotten; how- 
ever, we might have to see a question- 
able play — more than once, I mean — 
and that would never do. Heywood 
Broun, busily penning his life of An- 
thony Comstock, becomes lither and 
more graceful with every passing 
month, and I hear that Mordkin, the 
Russian dancer, has successfully started 
a class for American business men in 
esthetic dancing. This Broadway in- 
fluence — this Russianinvasion! This 
influence of H. L. Mencken on the 
masses! Did you think, oh sage of 
Baltimore, that you would drive Bab- 
bitts to titillation of the toes? 


Barney Gallant’s place has closed for 
the summer, alas and alack! Hey- 
wood Broun discovered it to me shortly 
before it closed. When last seen there, 
Heywood was engaged in a violent dis- 
cussion of Yale football with Di Gates, 
and theengaging leader of the orchestra 
was discussing English literature with 
Aldous Huxley. What I am still try- 
ing to find out is, who the young lady 
was who so violently danced the 
Charleston. To be sure, Patricia Sal- 
mon was there; and a clever young 
lady she is. Summer brings many dis- 
coveries. For one thing, I had never 
before been to the Chateau Laurier, a 
most interesting place on City Island 
overlooking the water where yachts are 
anchored (my companion insisted that 
they were rum runners), where a good 
orchestra plays softly, and all is as it 
should be. As yet, I have not visited 
Coney Island, nor taken a swim; but all 
that in time — and even golf this year. 
It seems that one cannot write these 
days without playing golf, so since my 
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writing needs improvement I shall take 
up the game; from now on, you shall 
hear nothing of literature and much of 
the turf — or is it the green? Peggy 
Wood is back in town and more 
beautiful than ever. Her husband, 
Johnny Weaver, writes from his movie 
fastnesses that the motion picture is 
his lost art, or words to that effect. 
Donald Ogden Stewart, after finishing 
“Brown of Harvard” for the motion 
pictures, decided to become engaged, 
and by the time this appears in print 
will be an old married man. Marc 
Connelly, as filled with the spriteliness 
of youth as usual, ventured to the coast 
to attend the ceremony and, inciden- 
tally, to have a look or two at Holly- 
wood. I met Harry Burton, editor of 
“‘McCall’s”’, for the first time recently, 
and was astounded at his youth and 
enthusiasm. He is, perhaps, the most 
mysterious of the editors, for one sel- 
dom sees him. His answer to that is 
that editing is editing, and not conver- 
sation. A pity, for his kind is sadly 
needed in many gatherings in these 
parts. 


Young ladies are again coming to the 
forefront in the world of literature. It 
seems that “The Diary of a Young 
Lady of Fashion”, which everyone 
always knew was written by some living 
person, was in reality the product of 
the emotional brain of a young Irish 


flapper. Magdalen King-Hall is the 
damsel who has succeeded in capturing 
the minds of England and America 
with a near-hoax, under her nom de 
plume of Cleone Knox. She is a young 
person of twenty, so it is said, and her 
picture, taken with a large shaggy dog, 
makes her look a trifle like a darker 
Elinor Wylie. Her father is a British 
Admiral, Sir George King-Hall. The 
book was written by the girl as a prank 
in Quinton Castle, where she has lived 


most of her life, on the rugged north 
coast of Ireland. Then there is Esther 
Forbes, writing of early years in Boston 
in “‘O Genteel Lady!”” Miss Forbes is 
the daughter of a prominent judge of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. For some 
unexplained reason she left New Eng- 
land to attend the University of Wis- 
consin. While in the employ of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, it is said, 
she “discovered” Sabatini. Since her 
marriage early in the year she has 
devoted her time to writing. In fact 
the proofs of this first novel were cor- 
rected by her on her honeymoon. At 
the moment she is off, tourist third, for 
Europe. It will be her fifth trip. She 
has been an active young lady, for she 
discovered Constantinople at the age of 
fifteen and acted as a farmerette in 
Virginia during the war. Another 
exceedingly youthful and exceedingly 
successful person is Ethel E. Mannin, 
who has written several novels and 
whose ‘‘Sounding Brass” has caused a 
flurry in England. She appears gentle, 
shy, pretty, very young. She is indeed 
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all of these things; but she has a caustic 
wit and an observing eye. Her book is 
smart, cruel, wise. In America, she 


—— fli 


Ethel E 


Mannin 


%,, 
was puzzled by many things. She 
liked the women, disliked skyscrapers, 
but I heard her express no opinion 
concerning the men. Having written 
stories ever since she was a child, she 
published early fairy stories and poems 
in various English magazines. This 
seemed an impractical procedure to her 
family, so at fifteen she went as 
stenographer to an advertising agency. 
Here she advanced rapidly and soon 
became editor of a theatrical magazine. 
After her marriage she turned to writ- 
ing. This young woman should go far. 
She has a keen journalistic sense and a 
real determination to write well. I 
hope that she will return to America 
soon. She is thoroughly charming, 
and you’d never suspect her of being 
serious minded. 


Ronald Firbank’s American pub- 
lishers announce that on June 7 Mr. 
Firbank, the most pronounced of all the 
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sophisticated writers of sophisticated 
romances, died in Rome where he was 
writing an American novel. Mr. Fir- 
bank did not want to come to America 
for his locale but wished to make it 
imaginative as he did with “ Prancing 
Nigger”. On their fall list Brentano’s 
have announced the tentative publica- 
tion of “‘Valmouth”, which was first 
published in Londonin 1919. Mr. Fir- 
bank had offered to revise ‘‘ Valmouth”’ 
as he did ‘“‘Prancing Nigger”, but 
these revisions have not yet been re- 
ceived. Other of Mr. Firbank’s books 
that have been published in America 
are ‘‘The Flower Beneath the Foot” 
and “Vainglory”. Arthur Annesley 
Ronald Firbank, the second and only 
surviving son of the late Major Sir 
Joseph Thomas Firbank, M. P., was 
born in London in 1886. He was 
educated on the Continent and at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and traveled 
extensively, living in London, Spain, 
and Portugal. He spent the winter 
months in Rome. 


Charles Hanson Towne has become 
the new editor of ‘‘Harper’s Bazar”’, 
replacing the urbane Henry Sell who 
goes to the newly reorganized Butterick 
Company. Mr. Sell has proved as 
brilliant an editor of a fashion magazine 
as he did of the book page of the Chicago 
“Daily News”. He has a fine editorial 
mind and is also a good executive. 
For Mr. Towne, we have the most 
kindly wishes. He has been too long 
absent from the editorial circle. He is 
one of our best editors, and in ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Bazar’ I believe he has found a 
magazine exactly fitted to his special 
talents. Mr. Towne is one of those 
persons to whom the gods were a bit too 
prodigal in their gifts. That is why he 
will always be a greater editor than 
writer. Heis poet, actor, wit, novelist, 
essayist, critic — and he is good at all 
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of them. He has taste. He knows 
social manners and matters. What 
better qualifications could the editor of 
a smart magazine have? I advise you 
to watch the pages of his magazine. 
You will find them filled with wit and 
beauty, both of which he knows well. 
I suppose there is not a friendlier man 
in the world than Charlie Towne, unless 
perchance it be the renowned editor of 
“Vanity Fair”, Frank Crowninshield. 
This friendliness is genuine. It is not 
coupled with shrewdness, and that is 
why everyone in the editorial fraternity 
heard with joy of this new appointment, 
and why authors, publishers, and all 
concerned, including the public, will do 
everything in their power to make Mr. 
Towne’s new duties pleasant and 
successful. 


The new edition of “ Rollo’s Journey 
to Cambridge”’, that delightful bit of 
foolery from ‘‘Harvard Lampoon” 
columns of 1879-1880, is a delight to 


the eye and of great fascination to the 


chords which respond to humor. Ed- 
ward S. Martin writes the foreword, 
which in itself is enough to recommend 
the volume to the American public. 
His final paragraph is inimitable: 
Rollo is now about fifty years old. Fifty 
years in time is just the tipping of an eye- 
lid, but in human life it is apt to include a 
good many jolts. Fifty years after Rollo 
our world is still considerably afflicted by the 
activities of tough characters. Whatever 
the imagination can conceive seems liable 
to come true if time and circumstances favor. 
Young men in 1876 could imagine how 
bad boys can be. We in 1926 do not have 
to imagine it: we just read the newspapers. 
For that reason it seems possible that the 
movie rights of Rollo may be valuable. 


Another volume of luxurious beauty is 
“Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiog- 
raphy”, edited by E. D. Cuming, with 
an introduction by the editor of ‘‘ The 
Field”, Sir Theodore Cook. It is one 
of the finest sport books I have ever 
seen. Are there not many people who 


collect these amazing volumes that 
occasionally come floating out of 
England, with their exquisite prints 
and their vivid anecdotes? I hope so. 
Probably if I visited more country 
houses I’d find them on many a hunting 
room and den table. 

“Sparks and Embers” is written by a 
poet who is determined to succeed. 
This charming lady from the midwest, 
Edna Denham Raymond, was inspired 
in her youth by James Whitcomb 
Riley, in whose home she often visited. 
She has always been devoted to the 
arts, she tells me, and she showed me 
numerous enchanting photographs of 
herself in the costumes in which she 
gives dramatic recitals. I can do no 
more than quote her publisher’s esti- 
mate of her verses, which seems to 
settle the matter: 

Her verses are characterized by a sim- 
plicity of imagination and conception and a 
purity of style that gives them an unusual 
interest. They are intensely natural and 
in theme or treatment are never stilted. 

The spirit of humanity, with its aspira- 
tions, its frailties, and its longings, breathes 
through her verses, touches always a re- 
sponsive chord in the reader and leaves 
him with a kindlier and more generous 
feeling toward life and toward his fellow- 


man. 
Her poems deserve to live. 


Mr. Doran has returned from Lon- 
don. HowI envy him his London days 
and nights with men whose names alone 
are the keys to fascinating conver- 
sation — with Bennett and Wells, 
with Swinnerton and Walpole, with 
Maugham and Burke — and a Paris 
night or two with Michael Arlen and 
his artist friends thrown in for good 
measure. I take my life in my hands 
in publishing an extract from an article 
by Newman Flower in “T. P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly’’. Perhaps my justi- 
fication, if I need one, is that I talk 
much in these pages about myself and 
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all too seldom of my chief. Mr. 


Flower writes: 


In 1908 he began to publish for himself, 
and in eighteen years he has built up one of 
the greatest publishing businesses in the 
States. He declared that he would publish 
any book with this proviso, which is his 
slogan: 

“IT will publish any book that does not 
destroy a man’s simple faith in God 
without providing an adequate substitute, 
and I will publish any book that does not 
destroy the sanctity of marriage without 
providing an adequate substitute.” 

They are strong reservations from which 
he has declined to budge an inch. They 
constitute the law of a man of principle, who 
will watch unmoved a “ big seller”’ pass him 
if it does not conform to that law. 

Arnold Bennett came into the picture at a 
very early stage. Bennett has discovered a 
number of writers, he has assisted the tills of 
many publishers, but I do not know that he 
would actually claim to have made a pub- 
lisher. But he did a good deal towards 
making Doran. 

Truthfully speaking, I believe it was Mrs. 
Doran who began the Bennett matter. 
She had read a copy of his ‘‘Old Wives’ 
Tale” which had come over from London 
and she telephoned to her husband at the 
office to secure it at once as it was the 
greatest novel she had read for years. The 
book was secured, it was the first important 
novel Doran published. Fora year it failed 
to catch on, then it began to move. Doran 
put out another Bennett, then another. 
The wheels moved faster. He built up 
Bennett in the States, and, in doing it, built 
up his business, because the American 
success of Bennett drew other British 
writers one by one to Doran. It was one of 
the most successful matings of author and 
publisher that I know. 


After ten years of unexpressed desire 
to paint, and five of unexpressed desire 
to play the piano, I bought me a paint 


box and took to the piano. Both 
activities are to be recommended; 
they waste time beautifully if you have 
any to waste. Most people read in 
order to rest. Reading is no rest for 
me, except in the case of detective 
stories. Mind you, I don’t say that it 
is not a pleasure; but it is certainly not 
a rest. Now painting is a delight in 
every way. You can play with shape, 
form, and color. You can create a 


thing which to you seems beautiful, 
and that’s really all that matters if you 
are not a professional artist and have no 
intention of selling your painting. 
Writing poetry is much the same, except 
that it takes a more intensive applica- 
tion, and there is no actual physical 
movement to allay the creative energy. 
After painting ten pictures of the moun- 
tains in various lights and shades, I 
gave away my paint box and shall 
probably not attempt any such foolish- 
ness for another ten years. The 
piano, however, is a different matter. 
I am still trying vainly to master the 
“Blues”’, as presented in the fascinat- 
ing new volume edited by W. C. Handy. 
So far, the time escapes me. I do wish 
that someone would volunteer to show 
me how to do it. Just as I think the 
rhythm is right, I am overcome with a 
suspicion that it’s all wrong. Jazzisso 
definitely a thing of cities that it was 
with horror that I saw in springtime 
Vermont, along the roads and among 
the hills, bands of jolly carpenters 
erecting dance pavilions. It’s all 
wrong! The natives should dance 
along the hillsides if they must dance. 
Vermont in spring is a place I had al- 
most forgotten — the apple blossoms, 
the lilacs, the dogwood, the trillium, 
the woods flowering day by day into 
early summer bloom. It is beauty 
beyond compare. I know of no way to 
describe the sunsets from the porch at 
Bread Loaf, where a little later the 
Summer School of English with its 
quota of students will find evening 
pleasure. From the woods and hills 
come the songs of hermit thrush, wood 
thrush, whippoorwill, and the far, high 
flung note of the whitethroat sparrow. 
And no one, not even Robert Frost, has 
done justice to the dancing, graceful, 
prodigally growing birch trees, fairy 
figures among the light spring green 
and against the dark pines. 
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A tangerine sari encrusted with gold, 
anklets of tiny bells, bracelets of wax 
and confetti gems, recently came from 
India where the Denishawn dancers are 


Jacket illustration from 
“*The American Ballet” 


stopping off before their return to this 
country the middle of next winter. In 
the meantime, arrives Ted Shawn’s 
book of the dance, “The American 


Ballet”, with a preface by Havelock 
Ellis and photographs of Ruth St. 


Denis and her partner. It is not a dull 
book on the technique of dancing — 
and there is nothing more deadly to 
read — but the lively expression of Mr. 
Shawn’s enthusiasms, his creed, his 
opinions. His comments on “Jazz- 
the-Great-American-Art-Form’”’ come 
at a time when most of us are a trifle 
bored with the salaaming of New York’s 
intelligentsia to the god of blues: 
“There has been a great deal of talk 
about jazz being the American dance 
— that our contribution to the history 
of the dance is jazz, and I greatly resent 
that because I think it is the line of 
least resistance, that it is the negative 
side of American life expressing itself, 
not the positive side.” And since even 
dancers cannot exist without food and 
lodging, although they have successfully 
done away with clothes, Mr. Shawn 


makes a veiled plea for a patron saint. 
I hope his dream of an experimental 
school comes true. Surely there are 
worse ways of expending wealth in this 
country, and anyone who has ever seen 
a Denishawn performance must come 
away convinced that these are great 
artists and that the American ballet 
should be given its chance. 


In the scant and scandalous revue at 
the Winter Garden called “The Great 
Temptations” I was interested to note 
that the only books mentioned were 
“Nize Baby”, ‘‘The Cross Word 
Puzzle Books’’, and ‘‘Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes”. Poor Miss Loos! Or, 
perhaps, not so poor. She should hear 
herself being discussed these days by 
any group of intelligent persons. The 
discussion is almost as avid as that of 
Professor John Erskine, who seems to be 
the first person that every lady visiting 
New York City desires to meet. Is 
Miss Loos naive? the curious ask. Is 
this her life story? So it goes. Miss 
Loos is a beautiful, attractive, spar- 
kling, pleasant woman. Is she naive? 
I suppose she is at times. Is she 
sophisticated? How could she help 
being sophisticated when she has 
worked in the motion picture field for 
years? She is the kindly wife of John 
Emerson, president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association and oneof thenicest 
men to be found in the Broadway 
reaches. She wrote “‘ Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” under another title for ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Bazar”. The famous title was 
used as a phrase somewhere in the 
article, and it was Ray Long, I believe, 
who found it and said, “‘ This is so good, 
why don’t you do some more?” It is 
so that best sellers are born. As for 
titles, you should visit a publishing 
office on a day when the entire force 
suddenly tries to think of a better title 
for a new book. Authors have a way 
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of putting on books titles which are 
totally and completely impossible from 
every angle. When you tell them this, 
they reply, “‘ Yes, I know it’s a terrible 
title, but I rather liked it.”” The author 


is always afraid of the obvious in a 
title, while the obvious is often what 
carries a good book to success — not 
always, of course, but often. 


Jack Bethea of the Birmingham 
“Post” has written an article about 
the literary parental qualities dis- 
played by a famous author. I quote 
in part: 


Devoting his time and talents to the 
ursuit of an ideal — the ideal of a southern 
iterary renaissance — Octavus Roy Cohen, 
author of such humorous stories about 
Negroes as “‘Bigger and Blacker’’, and of 
“thrillers’’ about white people such as 
“The Iron Chalice’, has built up in 
Birmingham a young literary centre that 
promises more and more to be heard from 
— and which has already won substantial 
recognition from publishers. 

It revolves around the Loafers, an organ- 
ization —if you can use that term for 
something which has no bylaws, officers, or 
routine procedures — whose nine members 
are all successful writers; and, in turn, there 
is a host of other near-authors, would-be 
authors and never-will-be authors who look 
at the Loafers from afar, hope to become 
members some day and work at their type- 
writers far into the night in an effort to 
reach the coveted goal. 

It is an interesting story — this tale of 
how a young newspaper man became one of 
the country’s leading authors and how he is 
now assisting other young writers in his 
home town on the way toward literary 
success. It is a story that came to light 
only as the attention of magazine editors 
and fiction publishers was attracted to the 
extremely high per capita output of fiction 
offerings bearing a Birmingham postmark. 

And when they looked for the cause, they 
found it in Octavus Roy Cohen and the 
LoafersClub. Actually, itisn’taclub buta 
group of young writers who gather once a 
week in the spacious home of Octavus Roy 
Cohen for a literary clinic. 

The word “‘clinic”’ is selected because it 
seems best to express the meaning. For 
this isn’t any literary society; it makes no 
effort to criticize finished product; it reads 
no manuscripts for its members or any 
others; there is nothing that savors of the 


intelligentsia or of the literary critic. In- 
stead, it is a gathering of young men who 
make their bread ae | butter by writing; 
who are interested in fiction because fiction 
is their vocation and who meet, not to toss 
cream puffs at each other, but to subject 
ideas to the acid test of critical scrutiny. 


Someone should give Winthrop Ames 
a gold laurel wreath for his production 
of “‘Iolanthe”. Itis superb. May it 
be an “‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’, so that we 
can all gotoit monthly. Sam Merwin, 
it is, who repeats most often on “Iolan- 
the’. In fact, I saw him there one 
night not long ago. Gloria Swanson, 
it is, who finds ‘The Wisdom Tooth” 
an eternal delight, and no wonder! 
Her husband, the Marquis, by the way, 
has become an author and has already 
sold several of his short stories. It is 
rumored that Gloria’s new studio is to 
be near Croton-on-Hudson, which 
should please the Floyd Dells. Poor 
Nathalia Crane. She is just full of 
ancestors. Her publishers wonder 
whether or not she is “‘several reincar- 
nations” and “‘whether infant prodi- 
gies are a matter of heredity”. Idon’t 
know about reincarnation; but hy- 
brid inheritance is always dangerous, 
and danger produces genius, doesn’t 
it? As for Nathalia, she springs from 
the “grand old Spanish family of 
Abarbanels”, from Priscilla Alden, 
from Stephen Crane. Since this inher- 
itance has been announced other rela- 
tives and connections are cropping up 
or out, as the case may be. We find 
that Sarah Gertrude Millin, author of 
“*God’s Stepchildren’’, is her mother’s 
first cousin. The famous explorer 
Paul Belloni du Chaillu is also a fore- 
bear. ‘‘When one follows the mar- 
vellous descriptions of tropical Africa 
in the pages of ‘The Sunken Garden’ 
one would suppose that the spirit of 
this particular relative, of the son of a 
French trader of Gabun, had entered 
into the girl and was guiding her pen. 





How else explain her apparent fa- 
miliarity with this region? The child, 
who lives in Brooklyn, has never been 
farther from her home than Boston.” 
Well, if Miss Crane can understand the 
wildernesses of Brooklyn she ought 
certainly not to have to go far to 
imagine Africa. She could at least 
visit Harlem. 


Horace Green, the new president of 
Duffield and Company, gave a luncheon 
for Ethel Mannin. It was a flowery 
affair. By that, I mean that the table 
was covered with flowers, and Miss 
Mannin’s book was all hidden in a 
beauteous cake with pink frosting — 
good cake too. Here I met several 
people with whom I have corresponded 
for years but whose faces I have never 
beheld: Miss Chapin, charming editress 
of “The Forum”, Arthur Howden 
Smith who wrote “Porto Bello Gold”’, 
Mrs. McCord of Curtis Brown who 
made a graceful speech, and dark eyed 
Mrs. Lamburn who comes to America 
from “‘Pearson’s” of London. Here we 
were told that there had been an addi- 
tion to Vachel Lindsay’s family, a new 
Miss Lindsay. A new copy of “‘The 
Village Magazine”, Vachel’s famous 
hobby, written and illustrated by 
himself, arrived recently. I take the 
liberty of quoting his pungent comment 
on imagism with his drawing to illus- 
trate, since I have no radio picture of 
his daughter: 

Did you ever see an imagist? 
I wonder what they are? 


I’d rather see an imagist 
Than own a motor car. 


Folded in the front of ‘“‘The Village 
Magazine” is a reproduction of Mr. 
Lindsay’s famous ‘‘Map of the Uni- 
verse”’ issued in 1909. Another map, 
of more practical value though not one 
jot less picturesque, is Paul M. Paine’s 
“The Map of America’s Making”. 


Mr. Paine, you will remember, was the 
creator of the fascinating ‘‘ Map of Ad- 
ventures”. His new chart contains 
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tiny drawings in bright color suggestive 
of over two hundred events in American 
history, and placed in their proper geo- 
graphical positions. I envy the for- 
tunate children of today for whom 
history is being made a living, glowing 
wonder. 


Elizabeth Murray, writer, traveler 
and lecturer, daughter of the late 
Senator Benjamin Franklin Murray of 
Iowa, announces that she, together 
with other worthy ladies and gentle- 
men, is about to found a “home to 


nourish genius”. This scheme is 
sponsored by the Woman’s History 
Foundation, Inc. They will house the 
gifted ones under the same roof. They 
will be kindly and paternal. The 
New York “Sun”, in describing this 
enterprise, says: ‘“‘The theory is that 
relieved of economic pressure and 
enabled to devote their entire time and 
energy to following their natural bents, 
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they [the beneficiaries} will have ample 
opportunity to develop their potential 
genius and may in time accomplish 
great things.” Picture it, gentle 
reader, this home which is to be built in 
Washington “near the Capitol”’, where 
geniuses in the arts and sciences may 
follow their natural bents. Come, come, 
dear lady! I appreciate the thought 
behind your plan, but I am afraid it is 
doomed to failure. You cannot cage 
the artistic temperament. The only 
way to patronize artists is to give them 
money and tell them to go to the devil 
and produce art. Some morning you 
will wake to find that you have put out 
of your home for disorderly conduct all 
the real geniuses, and have left only a 
series of tabby cats patting at type- 
writers and palettes as they would 
attack their knitting. I remember 
Professor Phelps and his famous re- 
mark: ‘Well, he’s been dropped from 
Yale, he’ll probably turn out to be a 
genius!”” Lest I seem to criticize too 
severely Mrs. Murray’s- worthy mo- 
tives, I do want to say that she is not 
alone in her feeling that genius can be 
harnessed — but in a home near the 
Capitol in Washington? I’m very 
much afraid not! 


The reference library which the staff 
of this magazine cherishes mightily has 
lately been enriched by three diverse 


volumes. ‘A Dictionary of European 
Literature” is a stupendous affair 
compi'ed by Laurie Magnus, director 
of George Routledge and Sons, the 
London publishers. It includes ar- 
ticles on literary movements and on 
writers from the twelfth to the twen- 
tieth century. My only complaint is 
that it treats no living authors save 
Thomas Hardy and Georg Brandes. 
Perhaps a subsequent volume will 
remedy the deficiency. A dictionary of 
another sort is “‘Putnam’s Complete 


Book of Quotations, Proverbs and 
Household Words”. It differs from 
most other volumes of its kind in hav- 
ing the quotations arranged according 
to language and, in the English section, 
grouped by authors in alphabetical 
order. And it has won my heart 
completely by the handsome black 
thumb indexes which even its stalwart 
cousin, “‘Hoyt’s”, does not possess. 
““The Desk Reference Book” attempts, 
in one small volume “‘for office, home, 
and library’’, to dispense information 
concerning punctuation, spelling, the 
publishing of manuscripts, indexing, 
time and watch on board ship, and 
whatnot. Needless to say, the book 
can afford little more than a cursory 
glance at each. For “home and 
library’’, but scarcely for office, is 
“‘The Golden Rule Cook-Book”’, six 
hundred recipes for meatless dishes. 
By way of compensation, a frontispiece 
is allotted to two husky specimens of 
man’s beef producing friends. 


A newspaper clipping sent by George 
Grubb from London seems to me to 
prove that England is beginning to 
become aware with a vengeance of 
American publicity methods: 


SALE BY WIRELESS 
MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH AS AUCTIONEER 

Between acts of ‘No, No, Nanette”’ at 
the Palace Theatre, on Saturday night, 
Mr. George Grossmith auctioned by wire- 
less on behalf of the “‘ Daily News”’ Wire- 
less for Hospitals Fund, a copy of Schloss’s 
English Bijou Almanac for 1842. 

Facing a microphone in his dressing- 
room, Mr. Grossmith through 2 L O, called 
for bids from Great Britain and from any 
other countries which might be listening. 

Apparently some other countries were 
listening, for Mr. Grossmith, who seemed to 
be enjoying himself thoroughly, was heard 
conducting ‘“‘conversations’” with “‘bid- 
ders’? from Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Pitts- 
burgh, and other places in a number of 
languages. 

In this way the “bids’”’ rose to £11 at 
which point the “auctioneer” broke off. 
The auction is to be continued at midday on 
Wednesday. ... 





DISCREPANCY IN PRINT 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


RWIN EDMAN cables us occasionally 
from distant parts of Italy where he is 
sojourning. He will return next year to re- 
sume the teaching of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University. FLORENCE AYSCOUGH, who 
was Amy Lowell’s collaborator in the writ- 
ing of “Fir-Flower Tablets”, is at present in 
London, where she lives half the year. She 
is a distinguished scholar as well as litter- 
ateur, and her recent “Chinese Mirror” is 
one of the loveliest books of travel essays 
published in some years. JOSEPH COLLINS is 
already at work on a book to follow “The 
Doctor Looks at Biography”. He is at 
present in Florida, along with the other 
prosperous literary folk. THOMAS BURKE, 
whose long novel, in a trimmed version, is 
appearing here, is soon to have another book 
of short stories published in this country. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT is a member of the 
philosophy department of Yale University. 
ROBERT HILLYER, the Harvard poet 
turned professor, writes as always with grace 
and facility. JAMES L. ForD, editor and es- 
sayist, is the author of the popular ‘‘Forty 
Odd Years in the Literary Shop”. Mar- 
GUERITE WILKINSON, poet and critic, is soon 
to publish another volume of verse. Her 
anthology, ‘Yule Fire”, was one of the suc- 
cessful Christmas books. Du Bose HeEy- 
WARD has leaped to fame with his “Porgy”. 
It has been universally praised by the critics 
north and south, Negro and white. He is 
now at home in Charleston, where he is 
finishing his new novel “Angel”. WILLIAM 
McFEE has been spending the winter in 
writing short stories and lecturing. THOMAS 
BoyD will soon follow ‘‘Samuel Drummond” 
with another novel. ALDOUS HUXLEY’s let- 
ters come from such far places that they fill 
the soul with longing. A new collection of 
his bizarre short stories is on the spring 


lists. It is called “Two or Three Graces”’. 

Dr. EDWIN E. SLOSSON is the director of 
Science Service, the institution for the popu- 
larization of science with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. For thirteen years he 
was professor of chemistry in the University 
of Wyoming and for seventeen years literary 
editor of ‘“‘The Independent’. He is the 
author of the following books: ‘Great 
American Universities’, ‘‘The Spirit of 
American Education”’, “‘Creative Chemis- 
try”, “‘Easy Lessons in Einstein”, “Plots 
and Personalities’, ‘‘Science Remaking the 
World”, ‘Keeping Up with Science”’, “‘ Chats 
on Science’’, and ‘‘Sermons of a Chemist”’. 

REGINALD LANSING COOK, a product of 
Middlebury College and the Bread Loaf 
School of English, will be a Rhodes Scholar 
at Oxford next autumn. GRACE KING, long 
associated with the lore of New Orleans, is 
the author of many historical volumes as 
well as tales of the south. Her essay will ap- 
pear as the introduction to Dr. Arnold 
Genthe’s remarkable book of photographic 
interpretations of one of our most picturesque 
cities. LARRY BARRETTO, the novelist, is 
living in his native New York City this win- 
ter. His new book is entitled “Walls of 
Glass”. He and Louis Bromfield, who are 
close friends, are curiously unlike in their 
literary manner and approach; yet there are 
many who believe that they will be equally 
important in the American literature of the 
future. 

EDWARD DAVISON, the English poet and 
editor who is making America his home 
for the present, will soon publish here his 
volume of poems, ‘Harvest of Youth”. 
FRANCES NEWMAN, of the south, now living 
in New York City, is the author of “The 
Short Story’s Mutations”. WOODBRIDGE 
RILEY, philosopher, professor at Smith Col- 
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Why Buy Worry 


or Loss 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 
The Financial Article that appears in 
the March issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 
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DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 





lege, is one of the authors of “The Faith, 
the Falsity, and the Failure of Christian 
Science”, reviewed in this issue. Jony 
DRINKWATER has just returned to England 
after a long lecture trip through the United 
States. His ‘“‘Robert Burns” and his “The 
Pilgrim of Eternity” were sought after 
volumes of the year. 

MARY WHITE OVINGTON graduated from 
social settlement work among Irish and 
German Americans to national work among 
Negroes. She has written two books of fiction 
dealing with the Negro, and her study of the 
Negro in New York, entitled “Half a Man”, 
is the authoritative work on the subject. 
She is a contributor to newspapers and 
magazines. In 1909 she helped to found the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and is today the chairman 
of its board. For many years her studio in 
the Ovington Building, Brooklyn, was a 
meeting place for colored and white. “I 
proudly claim”, she writes, “that I know 
well more of the educated colored people of 
the country than any other white person 
(I admit it’s a claim difficult to prove or dis- 
prove). I know the Negro in the north, 
south, east, and west. I know the ignorant 
and the poor as well as the cultured and the 
educated. And I know that my own life has 
been profoundly enriched by this knowledge. 
Blessings on their presence in America.” 

ISABEL PATERSON is working feverishly to 
complete her novel of Queen Elizabeth. Yet 
she finds time to read all the new books. 
MARTHA KELLER, winner of the Witter 
Bynner undergraduate poetry prize in 1924, 
has published poems in various magazines. 


| She is a native of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
| and was graduated from Vassar College in 


1924. Miss Keller is an editorial assistant 
in one of the large publishing houses. 


| MICHAEL JOSEPH’S new book ‘“‘How to 


Write a Short Story”’ has just been published 


| in England and his ‘The Commercial Side 


of Literature” is soon to appear here. GER- 
TRUDE RYDER BENNETT is a recent graduate 
of New York University, where she won 
notice for her poetry. Her sonnet, “The 
Stratford Church”, was given first prize in 
a contest held by the Inter-High School 
Poetry Society. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HERE should be here, in the darkest 

corner of this tall building, a quiet room 
where candles burn, where our great men 
are laid away. How great men accumulate! 
And their long lives fill the shelves. They 
should be ranged behind an iron grill and 
guarded by a deaf-mute (every office has 
one) lest their repose be disturbed and lest 
some body-snatcher sneak their poor re- 
mains and sell them for gold. Sometimes 
this happens; then a whisper goes through 
the still air: “Lord Hubert Hatteras is gone!” 
Poor fellow. He was born in 17—, died in 
18—, and immortalized by a copyright line 
in 19—. A few years later someone in the 
manufacturing department wrapped the 
drapery of his couch about him — not his 
cape—and laid him down to await the 
trumpet call from the editorial office. Now 
heis gone. Off somewhere in a lowly part of 
the city is Lord Hubert Hatteras, breath- 
lessly fighting Egyptians, soundlessly wise- 
cracking at dinners, bending without a creak 
to be honored by his Queen; and all in a 
space six inches by nine which we call 
octavo. But his name is in the honor-roll, 
even though his place in the cathedral is 
filled by an upstart who never fought more 
than Greeks. 

It is tragedy. To me and to other morbid 
metaphysicians it seems that, as no sound 
can be unless someone hears it, so no life ever 
was unless someone lives it again. Without 
history there is no past. Lord Hubert is the 
thinnest of ghosts unless someone somewhere 
(even a child) cracks his stiff back and thinks 
about him; and then he is the splendid figure 
of a man. In the hall of the immortals I 
imagine no hero may speak unless he is re- 
membered here. There must be many silent 
shapes, and many whose first outburst of 
vainglory is dwindling down, to contrast with 
the furiously chattering few like Aeneas, 
Bocaccio, and Roland and Oliver. Gaunt 
men in armor, plump transparencies of wicked 
women, sit like statues about the scarred 


board; there in a corner is a low table for 
excellent little boys and girls; and not a stir 
of life among them. Sometimes a shiver 
runs through the assemblage, reading from 
right to left. But they fall still again; it is 
only some eager purchaser glancing over 
their titles. One questions whether they 
would not have been better comfortably 
dead. For new heroes fill the shelves. 


o * * * 


UT there are some which never die, and 
which appear year after year on the best 
seller lists. One of these is RECOLLECTIONS 
oF A Happy LIFE, by Maurice Francis Egan, 
which will come out coincidentally with this 
BOOKMAN in a new edition less expensive 
than the old. I remember writing about it 
last year; but it was not until a day or two 
ago that I glanced at the index in the back of 
the book and discovered what a really great 
person Egan was. The index looks like 
““Who’s Who”, or “‘The Statesman’s Year- 
book.” And about almost every one of 
those accumulated great names Egan wrote a 
kindly anecdote. This is the only auto- 
biography in my experience that is not 
directed in some degree toward paying off old 
scores. Henry Van Dyke says in the intro- 
duction: “I am glad he calls his last book 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy LIFE. It is a 
true title.” 

Some splendid things are in it, as for in- 
stance the “standardized conversation for 
diplomatic dinners”, and the incident of 
his indiscretion with a dear friend who was 
also an enemy during the war. 

In Copenhagen Mr. Egan knew and ad- 
mired Lady Paget, whose memoirs we 
brought out recently under the title IN My 
TowER. And he knew and argued with 
Philip Gibbs (whose UNCHANGING QUEsT is 
published on Murray Hill) because Gibbs 
repudiated Dr. Cook as the discoverer of the 
North Pole—and Egan didn’t. I have 
learned a great deal about some of our au- 
thors from this sort of accident! 
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take the precaution against loss by 
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Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
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your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the March issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 
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lege, is one of the authors of “The Faith, 
the Falsity, and the Failure of Christian 
Science”, reviewed in this issue. Jonny 
DRINKWATER has just returned to England 
after a long lecture trip through the United 
States. His ‘Robert Burns” and his “The 
Pilgrim of Eternity” were sought after 
volumes of the year. 

MARY WHITE OVINGTON graduated from 
social settlement work among Irish and 
German Americans to national work among 
Negroes. She has written two books of fiction 
dealing with the Negro, and her study of the 
Negro in New York, entitled ‘‘ Half a Man”, 
is the authoritative work on the subject. 
She is a contributor to newspapers and 
magazines. In 1909 she helped to found the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and is today the chairman 
of its board. For many years her studio in 
the Ovington Building, Brooklyn, was a 
meeting place for colored and white. “I 
proudly claim”, she writes, “that I know 
well more of the educated colored people of 
the country than any other white person 
(I admit it’s a claim difficult to prove or dis- 
prove). I know the Negro in the north, 
south, east, and west. I know the ignorant 
and the poor as well as the cultured and the 
educated. And I know that my own life has 
been profoundly enriched by this knowledge. 
Blessings on their presence in America.” 

ISABEL PATERSON is working feverishly to 
complete her novel of Queen Elizabeth. Yet 
she finds time to read all the new books. 
MARTHA KELLER, winner of the Witter 
Bynner undergraduate poetry prize in 1924, 
has published poems in various magazines. 


| She is a native of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


and was graduated from Vassar College in 
1924. Miss Keller is an editorial assistant 
in one of the large publishing houses. 
“How to 
Write a Short Story” has just been published 


| in England and his ‘‘The Commercial Side 


of Literature” is soon to appear here. GER- 
TRUDE RYDER BENNETT is a recent graduate 
of New York University, where she won 
notice for her poetry. Her sonnet, “The 
Stratford Church’, was given first prize in 
a contest held by the Inter-High School 
Poetry Society. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


| ee should be here, in the darkest 
corner of this tall building, a quiet room 
where candles burn, where our great men 
are laid away. How great men accumulate! 
And their long lives fill the shelves. They 
should be ranged behind an iron grill and 
guarded by a deaf-mute (every office has 
one) lest their repose be disturbed and lest 
some body-snatcher sneak their poor re- 
mains and sell them for gold. Sometimes 
this happens; then a whisper goes through 
the still air: “‘Lord Hubert Hatteras is gone!” 
Poor fellow. He was born in 17—, died in 
18—, and immortalized by a copyright line 
in 19—. A few years later someone in the 
manufacturing department wrapped the 
drapery of his couch about him — not his 
cape — and laid him down to await the 
trumpet call from the editorial office. Now 
he is gone. Off somewhere in a lowly part of 
the city is Lord Hubert Hatteras, breath- 
lessly fighting Egyptians, soundlessly wise- 
cracking at dinners, bending without a creak 
to be honored by his Queen; and all in a 
space six inches by nine which we call 
octavo. But his name is in the honor-roll, 
even though his place in the cathedral is 
filled by an upstart who never fought more 
than Greeks. 

It is tragedy. To me and to other morbid 
metaphysicians it seems that, as no sound 
can be unless someone hears it, so no life ever 
was unless someone lives it again. Without 
history there is no past. Lord Hubert is the 
thinnest of ghosts unless someone somewhere 
(even a child) cracks his stiff back and thinks 
about him; and then he is the splendid figure 
of a man. In the hall of the immortals I 
imagine no hero may speak unless he is re- 
membered here. There must be many silent 
shapes, and many whose first outburst of 
vainglory is dwindling down, to contrast with 
the furiously chattering few like Aeneas, 
Bocaccio, and Roland and Oliver. Gaunt 
men in armor, plump transparencies of wicked 
women, sit like statues about the scarred 
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board; there in a corner is a low table for 
excellent little boys and girls; and not a stir 
of life among them. Sometimes a shiver 
runs through the assemblage, reading from 
right to left. But they fall still again; it is 
only some eager purchaser glancing over 
their titles. One questions whether they 
would not have been better comfortably 
dead. For new heroes fill the shelves. 


* * * * 


UT there are some which never die, and 
which appear year after year on the best 
seller lists. One of these is RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A Happy LiFe, by Maurice Francis Egan, 
which will come out coincidentally with this 
BOOKMAN in a new edition less expensive 
than the old. I remember writing about it 
last year; but it was not until a day or two 
ago that I glanced at the index in the back of 
the book and discovered what a really great 
person Egan was. The index looks like 
“Who's Who”, or “The Statesman’s Year- 
book.” And about almost every one of 
those accumulated great names Egan wrote a 
kindly anecdote. This is the only auto- 
biography in my experience that is not 
directed in some degree toward paying off old 
scores. Henry Van Dyke says in the intro- 
duction: “I am glad he calls his last book 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy LiFe. It is a 
true title.” 

Some splendid things are in it, as for in- 
stance the “‘standardized conversation for 
diplomatic dinners”, and the incident of 
his indiscretion with a dear friend who was 
also an enemy during the war. 

In Copenhagen Mr. Egan knew and ad- 
mired Lady Paget, whose memoirs we 
brought out recently under the title IN My 
TowER. And he knew and argued with 
Philip Gibbs (whose UNCHANGING QUEST is 
published on Murray Hill) because Gibbs 
repudiated Dr. Cook as the discoverer of the 
North Pole—and Egan didn’t. I have 
learned a great deal about some of our au- 
thors from this sort of accident! 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


N November we published DISRAELI: 
ALIEN PATRIOT, by E. T. Raymond, one 
of the most scholarly and distinguished of 
modern biographers. Quite aside from the 
treatment of Disraeli as a man, as a novelist, 
and as a statesman-politician, the book is re- 
markable for the skill and character of every 
line init. Actually the weakest parts of the 
manuscript are those quoted from Disraeli’s 
own writings. Yet these themselves are of 
huge interest, as Raymond handles them. 
He says in effect that Disraeli had no inti- 
mate friends, made no speeches and wrote no 
letters save where he had an axe to grind, and 
consequently appeared in his true light only 
in his novels. And these, to a greater degree 
than is true of most novels, pictured himself 
and his associates quite recognizably. Many 
a man is known best by his writings, espe- 
cially since Dr. Joseph Collins took to look- 
ing at biography, fiction, and so on; but 
Disraeli had actually no other place to ex- 
press his true thought. 
Now comes a mightily interesting piece of 
work. This is nothing less than a “duo- 


biography” of DiSRAELI AND GLADSTONE, 
by D.C. Somervell. It is a new idea entirely. 
At first thought one would say these two 
men had nothing in common except a com- 


plete antipathy. Probably the only kindly 
word that ever passed between them was 
their exchange of letters when Lady Beacons- 
field died. Yet between them was a bond of 
labor for England’s good. Each thought the 
other absolutely wrong, of course; and this 
went so far that neither believed the other 
could ever be right about anything. Yet one 
finishes both books with an impression that 
each of these men alone, without the other to 
oppose him, would have sent England to pot 
with a large and easy grace. 


* * * * 


OPENED Volume III of AN AMBAssA- 

pOR’s MEemorrRs at an illustration headed, 
“Ulianov, alias Lenin’. An unattractive 
picture. But that is neither here nor there. 
Maurice Paleologue was the last French Am- 
bassador to the court of the Czars. He lived 
in the midst of a revolution which matched 
(and indeed learned a good deal from) 
Carlyle’s reign of terror. At the same time 


his own country was in the last throes of war. 
One wonders that he never lost his sense of 
the dramatic in sheer despair. Or whether 
he had the courage to read his journal 
through, afterward. 


Monday, July 20, 1914. 

“T left St. Petersburg at ten o’clock this 
morning on the Admiralty yacht and went to 
Peterhof. Sazonov, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Isvolsky, the Russian Ambassador to 
France, and General de Laguiche, my mili- 
tary attache, accompanied me. All four of 
us had been invited by the Tsar to lunch on 
the imperial yacht. ...” This is the first 
page of the first volume. 


Tuesday, May 8, 1917. 

“‘T have paid a farewell visit to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Michailovitch. 

“Not much left of the splendid optimism 
he affected at the dawn of the new order. He 
made no attempt to conceal his grief and 
anxiety. But he still cherishes a hope for 
some improvement in the near future, which 
he thinks would be followed by a general 
recovery and definite revival. 

“But his voice trembled as he took me 
through the saloons to the vestibule: 

““*When we meet again,’ he said, ‘where 
will Russia have got to? . . . Shall we ever 
meet again?’ 

“*You’re in a very gloomy mood, Mon- 
seigneur.’ 

““* How can you expect me to forget that 
I’m marked down for the gallows?’”’ 


Between those two entries so much had 
happened. Russia had practically vanished 
as a structure in civilization. It was an 
edifice that had crumbled here and there at 
its foundations, and then came down with a 
rush and a roar. He left the country, one 
feels, with the sensation of a landsman com- 
ing off the sea: “‘The moment the frontier 
was passed, how far we felt from Russia!” 

“A lugubrious procession passed us — a 
convoy of Russian wounded, all serious cases, 
coming from Germany through Sweden. As 
might be expected, the transport collected to 
receive them was wholly inadequate, and 
about a hundred stretchers were laid on the 
ice, on which these wretched human relics 
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—— 


shivered under a thin blanket. What a re- 
turn to their native land! . . . But will they 
even have a native land to return to? 

“ With a final glance backward, I repeated 
the doleful prophecy with which a village 
idiot, a yourodivi, ends the revolt scene in 
‘Boris Godunov’: ‘Weep, my holy Russia, 
weep! For thou art entering into darkness. 
Weep, my holy Russia, weep! For thou 
shalt shortly die.’” 


x * * * 


HE month’s fiction list shows another 

accumulation of great names. Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Irvin S. Cobb, Oliver Onions, 
Michael Arlen (new edition), Ruby M. 
Ayres, Katherine Haviland Taylor, and 
Amabel Williams-Ellis — all these are well 
known. I wrote “new edition” immediately 
after putting down Arlen’s name, for life at 
the moment is too busy to stand the excite- 
ment which would follow the announcement 
of a new Arlen novel. 

The book in this instance is PIRACY, in its 
two-dollar “Silk Hat Edition”. There has 
been such demand for it, and such a critical 
reaction (many think it his best book by far) 
that a popular edition seemed indicated; so 
here it is. The very swell silk-hatted and 
opera-cloaked group on the jacket was done 
by the famous Helen Dryden; the line on the 
back-jacket, ‘‘The Three Loves of Ivor”’, 
was done by me. It is a grand story. 

But the surprise of the spring will evidently 
come from SPANISH BAYONET by Stephen 
Vincent Benet, an historical romance which 
has been enthusiastically hailed by the four 
or five critics to whom we sent advance 
sheets: Anne Parrish, Floyd Dell, Charles G. 
Norris, William Lyon Phelps—these and 
others have written me with an unmistakable 
glow in their letters. They are delighted 
with the whole story. 

The novel is laid chiefly in Florida of the 
early colonial days. Andrew Beard, son of a 
royalist merchant in New York at the time of 
the American Revolution is sent to New 
Sparta, Florida, and it is there that the most 
brilliant scenes of adventure and intrigue are 
laid. This coast was colonized with Italians, 
Greeks, and Spaniards and the story concerns 
a sinister gentleman who plots an insurrec- 


tion of the slaves. I could tell more, but I 
shall not. Not even about the torture scene. 
Further inquiry can be made through the 
nearest bookstore. But we have seldom had 
a novel about which we were so enthusiastic 
and of whose suc we were so sure. 

The new book by Irvin S. Cobb will prob- 
ably be his most famous collection of short 
stories. ON AN ISLAND THAT Cost $24 is 
the title— this means Manhattan, which 
was purchased exactly three hundred years 
ago for that amount. 

Few people know their New York as Irvin 
Cobb does, and few if any can equal him as a 
short story writer. O. Henry was a great 
artist but he wrote about the Four Million, 
and now there are six. Each tale that is 
told is laid between the Battery and the 
Bronx, a small district where a great deal 
may happen — and does. Murray Hill lies 
somewhere along between these extremities, 
exactly where, I cannot quite say, for it has 
been my misfortune always to work in a 
shorter building than the ones nearby. 


* * * * 


HOM GOD HATH SUNDERED by 

Oliver Onions looks like any other 
novel in spite of its seven hundred pages. 
Actually, within it are contained, all worked 
into one, the three great novels of this 
famous Englishman, IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE EVIDENCE, THE DEBIT ACCOUNT, and 
THE Story OF LouI£. It would be impossi- 
ble to attempt a description of the book here; 
and it would be unfair, too, to attach any 
further comment to a trilogy which is so 
highly acclaimed. 

THE MAN THE WOMEN LOVED is Ruby M. 
Ayres’ new novel. She asks a question: Is 
this man who could not help but be adored, 
who broke hearts in spite of himself — is he a 
cad orahero? The answer to this is another 
thing I shall not attempt. 

STANLEY JOHNS’ WIFE by Katherine Havi- 
land Taylor and NOAH’s ARK by Amabel 
Williams-Ellis are both novels of married 
life. More will probably be heard of these 
later, by other critics than me, critics who 
are married happily, unhappily, of merely 
negligently. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 





HERE are some books of very recent 

publication which have a special appeal 
for the lenten season. “‘CAMEOS FROM 
CALVARY” is a book for those who want to 
visualize the last days of the Christ. The 
book has a dramatic appeal. Imagination 
has been freely used to bring out the per- 
sonalities of the great Bible scenes. ‘“‘THE 
TREE OF HEALING” by J. M. E. Ross consists 
of a series of lenten studies. It is a great 
book from a man who would have given us 
many great books if his life had been pro- 
longed. ‘“‘THE SELF INTERPRETATION OF 
Jesus” by William Owen Carver is a unique 
study of its kind. It is an analysis of the 
character of Christ made from his own words. 
The author has done a fine thing in tracing 
the mental and spiritual growth of Jesus. 

Among the Little Books on the Christian 
Life there are two in the February list we 
can especially recommend for lenten reading. 
“IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT,” by F. H. 
Ballard, is a study in the human life of Christ. 
‘THE GUESTS OF GOD,” by George Jackson, 
consists of communion and devotional 
meditations. They were originally used in 
devotional hours with students but it would 
be an unjust limitation to these excellent 
talks to limit them to the student ages. 
Ministers will find them full of suggestions 
for their own talks and laymen will find the 
little volume a mighty handy devotional 
manual. 

* . + 7” 

EOPLE are sometimes surprised when 

they learn the number of religious books 
issued each year. The bulk of such books 
is distributed through the religious book 
stores. In a way it is a specialized field and 
the general trade house has a feeling that its 
clientele is not interested. But during 
the lenten season the demand for religious 
books is unusual. The human instinct 
directs one to seasonable reading and the 
wise dealer provides a well selected display of 
recommended books. 

At such a time the books dealing with 
the Christ, his life and teachings, his suffer- 
ing and his death, are naturally in the great- 
est demand. We counted up our active 
titles on this subject and found that we have 
altogether forty-six. They represent a va- 





riety of treatment and scholarship, yet each 
was published because it made a definite 
contribution to the subject. 

Among these is “IN THE Days oF His 
FLESH” by Prof. David Smith which for 
twenty years has enjoyed an active sale. 
And now in a few weeks we will publish “Our 
LorD’s EARTHLY LIFE,” another story of 
the Christ by the same author. “By Ayn 
UNKNOWN DISCIPLE” is an unusual volume 
for it does a difficult thing unusually well. 
In nowise conflicting with historic fact, the 
anonymous author has placed the Bible 
story in a setting so real that one can almost 
believe that it was written by one of the 
twelve. As a matter of fact one of our 
correspondents has written that it was 
revealed to her in a dream just who the 
unknown disciple was. ‘‘EVERYMAN’S LIFE 
oF JESUS” is the story in the stately and 
dignified words of the translation of Pro- 
fessor James Moffatt. “THE MASTER LIFE” 
is a popular and dramatic interpretation 
which is a delightful home volume. These 
are but a glimpse of the wealth of material 
on the greatest of all historic characters 
which have been put out with the imprint 
of this house. The entire forty-six have 
been described in an eight page catalog 
which is now ready for distribution. 


* x ~ x 


- HE MYSTICS OF THE CHURCH,” 

by Evelyn Underhill which was pub- 
lished in February is not a devotional volume 
but it is an important book for those who 
want a background study of the great 
mystics and devotional leaders of the church. 
There is a growing interest in mysticism. 
Some folks consider the movement a sort 
of modern cult. Here is a book which 
puts it in its proper place. The author 
traces its course from St. Paul to the present 
day. The book is not particularly for the 
practitioners of mysticism but for all who 
have a desire to know just what it is about. 


* * * * 


NOTHER book on Paul is attracting 
international attention. It is “ST. 
Pau.’s LIFE OF CHRIST,” by Gwilym 0. 
Griffiths. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HIS is peculiarly a period of ‘‘ show me, 

before I say yes or no”; and yet, as in all 
periods, there are the gullible. But at least 
this much must be said of the present period 
—the gullible (if they are) are gullible 
chiefly through their own fault. Never was 
so much critical material available as now. 
Along with the advocacy of anything, there 
quickly appears the published opposition. 
Theoretically, study of the pro and conshould 
make for wiser final choice. Undoubtedly 
this is the case with some minds; while with 
others the very profusion of published state- 
ments leads to confusion. However, on the 
whole, the truth will find its own level the 
more quickly and better through all the vary- 
ing shades of light which can be thrown upon 
it. “Christian Science” has long been a 
debated Science. Its advocates are many, 
in all grades of life, and representing the 
ranges of intelligence. Its opponents have 
been vigorously outspoken. What is the 
truth? In “The Faith, the Falsity, and 
the Failure of Christian Science” (Revell) 
three eminent authorities in their respective 
fields indict Eddyism and its claims, without 
gloves. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., is a 
member of the American Psychological 
Association; Frederick W. Peabody, LL.B., 
is a member of the Massachusetts Bar; 
Charles E. Humiston, M.D., Se.D., is a 
professor of surgery. These three authors 
have jointly presented “‘the most searching, 
poignant exposé of the pretentions of Chris- 
tian Science that has yet been made”, and 
have done it in a scholarly and most interest- 
ing manner. It is well done in point of style, 
treatment, and illumination. 


Now and again there emerges from the 
press some rare jewel to convince us that 
publishing has still its high ambitions and its 
artistry. ‘‘The Autobiography of Richard 
Baxter” (Dutton) is the first abridgment 
made of “‘Reliquiz Baxteriane” (1696). J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas has retained the piquancy 
of Baxter’s own words, and contributed a 
fascinating study of Baxter’s character and 


genius. There are a number of fine il- 
lustrations, two appendices, and copious 
glossarial and other notes. 


Whatever stirs the imagination of the 
child in the process of education is just so 
much added to the incentive for learning. 
The project method of instruction has made 
learning something beyond the deadly ac- 
quirement of information. It is to be hoped 
that “Project Lessons on the Gospel of 
Mark” (Century) will help to accomplish in 
the religious training of the young what 
other means have too seldom done. Nellie 
C. K. Wadhams, profiting from her training 
under Professor Weigle, professor of religious 
education at Yale University, has prepared 
this teacher’s plan book for the Church 
School. It is to be remembered that the 
book is planned for teaching children of ap- 
proximately twelve years of age and that 
what appears exceedingly juvenile is inten- 
tionally so. In fact, the very success of this 
book should lie not alone in the method it- 
self, but in the author’s grasp of the question- 
ing of the child mind, of what will stimulate 
discussion by the pupils, and lead them to 
sources of information and to their own 
choices. 


“The Jesuit Martyrs of North America” 
(Universal Knowledge Foundation) by John 
J. Wynne, S. J., contains brief bibliographical 
sketches of the eight heroes, Isaac Jogues, 
John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Noel 
Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, Charles Garnier, 
René Goupil, and John Lalande, the stories 
of whose lives among the savages of North 
America breathe forth a thrilling romance of 
devotion to the highest ideals of service. 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


cloth, $3.50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage 15c. 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY,  Menadasck Block, CHICAGO 
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Descriptive and Devotional 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 


CHURCH 
by Evelyn Underhill 


A key to the heart of mysticism. 


CAMEOS OF 
CALVARY 
by J. W. G. Ward 


“Moving picture shapes” of 
the last days. $2.00 


THE DAY OF 
THE CROSS 
by William M. Clow 


Men and women who played 
important parts. $1.75 


THERE THEY 
CRUCIFIED HIM 


by John A. Hutton 


Devotional —s 
7 


by Calvary. 


LIFE’S BEGIN- 
NINGS 


Wisdom and counsel for 
Daily Guidance. $1.75 


The DAWN BY 
GALILEE 

by Ralph Connor 

A devotional gift book. $0.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 





The Person of Christ 
BY AN UNKNOWN 


DISCIPLE 


A classic of authority and description. 


Cloth, $1.25; 


$2.00 


Little Books on 
The Christian Life 


_AS AT THE FIRST 


by John A. Hutton 


The characters who made the first | 


century church 


IN THE FORM 

OF A SERVANT 

by Frank H. Ballard 

A new and fresh treatment of the 


Christ. 


OUR FATHER 


| by Canon Anthony C. 
Deane 

| A study of the Lord's Prayer. 

_ THE GUESTS 

OF GOD 

| by George Jackson 


Communion and Devotional Ad- | 


dresses. 


THE KEY TO 
THE KINGDOM 


| by James Reid 


Studies in the Beatitudes. 
16 mo. Each $1.25 


At your Religious Booksellers 


Publishers 


French Morocco, $2.50 
Engandine Levant, $3.56 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIFE OF JESUS 
by Prof. James Moffatt 


A narrative in the words of 
the four gospels. Cloth, $1.50 
Leather, $2.50 


THE MASTER 
LIFE 


| by W. P. Livingstone 


The story of Jesus for today. 
$2.50 


| THE DAYS OF 
| HIS FLESH 


by David Smith 


Has held public interest for 
twenty years. $2.00 


| The SELF-INTER- 


PRETATION OF 
JESUS 


by William Owen Carver 
A study of his unfolding 
$1.50 


|| personality. 


| THE UNTRIED 
DOOR 


| by Richard Roberts 


An attempt to discover the 
mind of Jesus for today. $1.50 


NEW YORK 
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‘Henry Hugh Proctor’s life grasps the 
centre of the Christian circle and touches its 
circumference at an amazing number of 
points. Born and bred in the narrowest and 
most unpromising surroundings, neverthe- 
less this man has been enlarged on every side 
until he is now the leader of his people in the 
principal city of the United States.” So 
writes S. Parkes Cadman in his introduction 
of “Between Black and White” (Pilgrim 
Press), an autobiography by Reverend 
Henry Hugh Proctor, D.D., pastor of the 
Nazarene Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
The very simplicity of style and fine modesty 
of this narrative Jeads one on through the 
pages of cheerful struggle to high position. 
Faith in the educational and cultural ad- 
vancement of the colored race is given im- 


petus through this life. It is a good book to 


read for a better understanding of the heart 
beneath the colored skin, and of what is in- 
volved in the problem between black and 
white. 


It is safe to say that the ideal version of a 
children’s Bible is still to be produced. The 
extreme difficulties in this task, inherent in 
the adult mind, postpone too glowing an 
announcement of any children’s Bible; and 
yet one new attempt deserves more than 
passing note because of its fine helpfulness 
in presenting the Bible in its beauty, dignity, 
and wealth of story and hero material. 
“The Young Folks Bible” (University 
Society), edited by Jennie Ellis Burdick, is 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation (with 
omissions). At the beginning of both the 
Old Testament and New Testament sections 
are groups of Bible stories for reading to very 
young children. The translation used is 
the American Standard Edition of the Re- 
vised Bible. Unusual words or phrases, and 
manners and customs, are explained in foot- 
notes. Nearly 300 illustrations are scattered 
through this large volume. 


It is well for us to have as many Lives of 
Christ as come pouring into the world’s 
storehouse of Christian literature. Except 
for a few, each has its special contribution to 
make. ‘St. Paul’s Life of Christ” (Doran) 
by Reverend Gwilym O. Griffiths, a British 
preacher of renown, gives the picture of 











ASSOCIATION NUS 347 Madison Ave. 
PRESS New York City 


A Book for 
the Ages 


HE occasional book, 

like the occasional 
man, emerges head and 
shoulders above the 
crowd. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s 


The Meaning 
of Prayer 


was first published in 1915. It is 
still being bought by thousands 
yearly—in English and a dozen 
other tongues. You should know 
all the Fosdick books: 


The Meaning of Prayer Cloth, $1.15 
Full morocco, 3.25 


The Meaning of Faith Cloth, 1.35 
Full morocco, 3.25 


The Meaning of Service Cloth, 1.25 
Full morocco, 3.25 


The THREE books, uniformly 
bound in cloth, with morocco 
ridge, gold-stamped, gilt top, 
boxed, $5.00 


The Assurance of Immor- 
tality Cloth, $1.00 


Christianity and Progress Cloth, 1.50 


The Manhood of the Master 
Cloth, 1.15 


Modern Use of the Bible Cloth, 1.60 
The Second Mile Boards, .70 
Twelve Tests of Character Cloth, 1.50 


At your bookstore or from us 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 





AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Christ as the author interprets it through 
the mind of St. Paul. It is a scholarly and 
religious treatise rather than a popular one. 
In “The Program of Jesus” (Doran) by 
Bishop Edwin Du Bose Mouzon, we have 
another type of portrait of Christ — the 
figure of him as presented in his purpose and 
program. This is the Cole Lecture of Van- 
derbilt University for 1925, and it achieves 
the high intellectual and literary standard set 
by the famous preachers preceding—Fosdick, 
Cadman, Kelman, Hough, and’ other nota- 
bles. ‘‘ The Five Portraits of Jesus’ (Doran) 
by Reverend Professor W. M. Clow, D.D., 
is still another analysis of Jesus, and quite 
unique in its portraiture. The first picture 
is the one drawn by the synoptic writers; the 
second shows him as depicted in the fourth 
gospel; the third reveals him in the light of 
the primitive Church and of the men and 
women who had witnessed his resurrection 
and believed in him; the fourth portrays him 
through the Pauline letters; and the fifth 
presents him as ‘‘ Jesus the Everlasting Priest 
and King”, and as “The Christ that is to 
be”. 


Packed into the nearly five hundred pages 
of “Modern Religious Verse and Prose” 
(Scribner) are the selections chosen by Fred 
Merrifield from the best modern poets, es- 
sayists, novelists, and dramatists. The 
compiler of this most inspirational and useful 
collection is assistant professor of New Testa- 
ment history and interpretation in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Here is human emotion 
expressed in its full range from hope to 
despair, in the spirit of adventurous faith 
and of calm confidence. It is sacred ground 
which the compiler covers, and he has done 
his work with rare insight and sensitiveness, 
and with fine appreciation of his trust. 


Deep in the hearts of men and women 
differing widely, on this point and that, often 
lie common beliefs and purposes. This is 
especially true in the realm of religion, and 


even of religions. In “‘The Fellowship of 
Faiths” (Roland) Alfred W. Martin has 
produced a volume of excerpts showing the 
universality of justice, veracity, gratitude, 
service, COMmpassion, love, in religions as 
divergent outwardly as the Egyptian, Hindu, 


Buddhist, Zoroastian, Confucian, Greek, 
Roman, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Chris- 
tian. The series of brief forewords by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Swami Paramananda, Rabbi Rudolph Gross- 
man, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, and Chan- 
ning Pollock serves to increase the feeling of 
the true spiritual oneness of mankind re- 
vealed through the author’s selections. 


In the introduction to “‘The Inescapable 
Christ’? (Scribner) Walter Russell Bowie, 
rector of Grace Church, New York, makes an 
observation in which he quotes from a letter 
written to him by a reader of a previous book 
of his. The quotation is used here because it 
conveys the spirit and the manner of this 
later volume as well: “There are so many 
books full of indisputable facts but empty of 
life, that when I read your words, I was 
startled to feel, not that your book was in my 
hands, but that you yourself were here.” 
This book helps to answer the questions, 
“What real power can Christianity exert 
upon our modern life? What important 
facts can it demonstrate about God and 
about the meaning of Jesus Christ?’ It 
does that — as many another book has at- 


‘tempted to do — but there is an extreme 


humanness in these pages which makes you 
feel that the author himself is talking with 
you out of the warmth, and the vivid experi- 
ences, of his own life. 


It is rather a pity that the source of so 
many books is a series of lectures. The pity 
is not because this laboratory method spoils 
the book. It ought to improve it; but un- 
fortunately the lecture form itself seldom 
makes good reading. Lectures are seldom 
rewritten and adapted to the reading page. 
The substance is all there, but the delivery is 
spoiled. There is fine substance in ‘Bible 
Readings” (Putnam), and Sibyl Marvin 
Huse must have delighted her audiences with 
these “‘Sunday Afternoon Bible Readings”’. 
Her readings must have awakened interest in 
the rare beauty of the Bible language and in 
the Bible narrative. It is all here in the 
book, but the book is a book of printed talks, 
rather than a book addressed to a reading 
audience. 

—W.J.C. 
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You don’t use green glass in a telescope. 
Why? Perhaps because you wish to see 
clearly that which you turn your lensupon 


He Paught's 


MONTHLY 


is a clear lens, through which many intelligent persons like to take a look at 
the world. It isn’t colored by prejudices, passions, propaganda. It is calm, 
vastly interested in America, and interesting. It is not concerned about 
grindstones, for it has no axes to grind. It is not afraid to print important, 
significant articles that may contain truths that are not commonplaces. 


You'll like MCNAUGHT’S MONTHLY 


There is that unique department: Intelligentsiana. Unless you read ii vou 
will never believe what absurdly funny things the Sophisticates can say and 
do when they’re trying to be serious. 


in the March number you'll find a wealth of interesting and 
informative material, including a charming piece by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, a revealing article on Frank Munsey by Allan Nevins, 
an account of Canada’s 

handling of the liquor ‘ 

problem by Gilson Use This Coupon 

Ga rdner, a n inquiry To McNavueur’s MontrHLy 

into the inst alment Times Bldg., 1475 Broadway, New York 
buying business by Enter my subscription for one year. 
Charles B. Driscoll, Remittance for $1.50 is enclosed. 

and an intimate study 

of the life and work of 

Bruce Rogers, designer 


of books. 
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Thrilling — Inspiring — Authentic 


Hearts of 
Hickory 


A Truly Great Historical Romance 








By John Trotwood Moore 


A powerful story of the Creek 
War and the Battle of New Orleans. 


A charming tale of love and war 
revolving about one of the most 
picturesque figures of American 
history. 

A true story of one of the most in- 
teresting periods of the nation’s 
progress. 


If you would know the real Andrew 
Jackson, if you would breathe the 
very air of those days when Tennessee 
frontiers had their own codes of 
honor, if you would follow two 
of the most beautiful love stories 
ever told—read Hearts or Hickory ! 


~J $2.00 at All Bookstores ke 


COKESBURY PRESS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page XXII) 
THEY HAD TO SEE Paris. Homer Croy. Harper, 
THE LADY OF THE ABBEY. George A. Birming. 
ham. Bobbs-Merrill. 
HE RATHER ENJOYED IT. P. G. Wodehouse, 
Doran. 


Biography and Memoirs 


WO additions to the Modern American 

Writers series (McBride) are announced, 
“Eugene O’Neill”’ by Barrett H. Clark is the 
first complete book devoted to the great 
playwright. ‘‘Edwin Arlington Robinson” 
by Ben Ray Redman while acclaiming 
Robinson as ‘‘the most considerable poet 
America has yet produced” provides a 
critical treatment of his works that aims to 
be impartial. 

“From Double Eagle to Red Flag” by 
General P. N. Krassnoff, former Ataman of 
the Don Cossacks (Duffield), provides a 
vivid account from personal observation of 
the things that really happened at the Rus- 
sian Court. It covers a quarter of a century 
of Czardom, War, and Revolution and is 
said to be photographic in the reality of its 
descriptions. 

The extremes of the musical world are re- 
vealedin three volumes. In “‘ After the Ball” 
by Charles K. Harris (Frank Maurice) the 
composer of sentimental ballads relates the 
experiences of forty years in introducing his 
popular melodies to the American people. 
His story provides an interesting contrast to 
Dame Nellie Melba’s ‘‘ Melodies and Memo- 
ries’’ (Doran) with its record of the famous 
prima donna’s triumphs and its frank anec- 
dotes of famous people. Guy de Pourtelles’ 
“Franz Listz’’ (Holt) is announced as a 
“fascinating life of the great virtuoso, bril- 
laintly analytical and intensely modern in 
psychology.”’ 

“The Life of Stephen F. Austin’ by 
Eugene C. Barker (Cokesbury) pictures the 
famous pioneer of whom it has been said: 
“Without Austin there is no reason to believe 
that Texas would differ today from the 
Mexican States south of the Rio Grande.” 

Translated from the French of Blaise 
Cendrars by Henry Longan Stuart, “‘Sutter’s 
Gold” (Harper) tells the story of Johan 
August Sutter, the Swiss whose mill in the 
Sacramento Valley of California was the 
scene of the first American gold rush. 


SECRETS OF A SHOWMAN. Charles B. Cochran. 
Holt. 

SoME AMERICAN LADIES. Meade Minnigerode. 
Putnam. 

JEFFERSON. Albert Jay Nock. Harcourt, Brace. 

TOWARD THE FLAME. Hervey Allen. Doran. 
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Bos FItzsSIMMONS. Robert H. Davis. Doran. 
Tas Book WITHOUT A NAME. Anonymous, 
Brentano. 


About Rogues 


‘INCE Daniel Defoe eked out an often 
precarious livelihood by writing “true” 
stories as the confessions of criminals hanged 
at Tyburn, there has been an eager demand 
for tales of roguery. The number of titles 
announced for March publication that are 
devoted to the adventures of rogues of high 
and low degree should satiate the appetite 
of the most eager student of this always in- 
teresting form of literature. 

Destined to consist of upwards of one 
hundred titles a new series — The Rogues 
Bookshelf —is announced by Greenberg, 
Publisher. Six volumes will be ready in 
March: ‘‘The Pleasant History of Lazarillo 
de Tormes”’ by Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza and Juan de Luna, ‘“‘The Adventures 
of Ferdinand, Count Fathom”’ by Tobias 
Smollett, ‘‘Modern Chivalry, or the Ad- 
ventures of Captain Farrago” by Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, ‘Murder Considered 
as One of the Fine Arts; and The Adventures 
of the Spanish Military Nun” by Thomas 
De Quincey, ‘‘The Unfortunate Traveler” 
by Thomas Nashe, and ‘“‘The History of 
the Life of the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great” by Henry Fielding. A _ general 
introduction to the series is supplied by 
Carl Van Doren, and introductions to in- 
dividual books by Ernest Boyd, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Clarence Darrow, and others equally 
notable. The general editorial direction of 
this interesting enterprise is in the hands 
of Ernest Brennecke, Jr. 

“The Saga of Billy the Kid’’ by Walter 
Noble Burns (Doubleday, Page) is an au- 
thentic biography of the notorious hero of 
many a yarn. Brentano’s contribution is 
“The Autobiography of a Burglar’’ by that 
prolific writer Anonymous. Four others 
follow: 


FaMoUS JUDGES AND FAMOUS TRIALS. Charles 
Kingston. Stokes. 

CROOKS: CONFESSIONS. Netley Lucas. Doran. 

FAMOUS CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. C. L. McClure 
Stevens. Stokes. 

UNSOLVED MURDER MysTERIES. Charles E. 
Pearce. Stokes. 


Poetry 


URING March Boni and Liveright will 
publish a collection of the poetry of 
that ironical genius, Ezra Pound. They 
are also bringing out a collection of the verse 
of E. E. Cummings. Mary F. Wickham 


that 

WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is recognized as the 
‘Supreme Authority’’ 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in 
highest praise of the work as their Authority. 

The Presidents and Department Heads of all the 
leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools 
give their hearty indorsement. 

Leaders of Thought, Action, and Culture in this 
Country, Canada, Great Britain, and Australia give 
their testimony in its favor. 

The Government Printing Office at Washington 
uses the New International as the standard au- 
thority. For over fifty years the Merriam-Webster 
has held this distinction. 

The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
Webster asthe standardofpronunciation in answer 
ti questions submitted by the Chicago Women's 
Club. 

The Actors of the country recently voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of Webster. 

All States that have 
adopted a large dictionary fu 
as standard have selected { 

Webster's New Inter- 
national. hs 

The Schoolbooks /¢ 
of the country ad- 7 
here to the Merri- 4 cpp 
am-Webster sys- —— 
tem of diacritical | | | 
marks. \ | 

The Publications \) 
of the country al- 
most without excep- 
tion use the work as 
their standard. 

American Bankers Association selected the New 
International as an essential part of a banker's 
library. 

Philippine Bureau of Education adopted it as the 
authority. 

This testimony settles the matter when it comes 
to selecting a dictionary. 


Get the Best 


Write for sample page of new words, speci- 
mens of Regular and India papers, booklet—* You 
Are the Jury.” FREE pocket maps if you mention 

¢ Bookman. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
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Just Published 


WHo’s WHO OF THE 


OXFORD MOVEMENT 
By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle, F.R.S. 


A brief history of that important epoch and a 
directory of the personages concerned, to- 
gether with statements made about them by 
their contemporaries. 


8v0. 251 pages Price $2.00 


2D? 2D 2D 


"THESE TWELVE 


By Charles R. Brown 
Dean, Divinity School, Y ale U niversity 


Character studies of twelve great men of the 
Bible, viewed in the light of our own daily 
contacts. 


12mo. 278 pages Price $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 





Are you interested in 


THE WAR DEBTS 
THE COAL STRIKE 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
THE WORLD COURT 
THE INCOME TAX? 
For the latest information about these and 


any other topics of current interest ask at 
your public library for the bulletin of the 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


a weekly subject index to many hundreds of 
periodicals, to new books, pamphlets, and 
official documents, in English, published in 
the United States and abroad. Even the 
best informed reader will find this index the 
key to an unsuspected treasure house. 


For sample copies address: 


R. A. SAWYER 
Chairman of the Publication Committee 


11 W. 40th Street New York City 








| ADVENTURES IN GREEN PLACES. 


Porcher’s ‘‘The Tilted Cup” is added to 
the Contemporary Poets series (Dorrance). 

A poetic drama in two acts by Margaret 
Widdemer is on the Adelphi Company’s 
March list. ‘‘The Singing Wood”’ is its 
title; a Spring festival play suitable for read- 
ing and production. 


WORDS FOR THE CHISEL. Genevieve Taggard. 


pf. 
SE: ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. John 
Holt. 
FirRE HEAD. Lola Ridge. Viking. 
Part OF AUTUMN. Marie Emilie Gilchrist. 
Macmillan. 
WHAT THE QUEEN SAID, AND FURTHER FACE- 
TIOUS FRAGMENTS. Stoddard King. Doran. 


Belles Lettres 


ENSHAW WARD’S§ “Thobbing” 
(Bobbs-Merrill) coins a new word to 
describe what Professor E. G. Conklin of 
Princeton calls ‘‘wishful thinking’’. Its 
origin is explained as follows: When a person 
THinks without curiosity, has an Opinion 
because he likes it, Believes what is handy — 
then he THOBS. Announced as ‘“‘a seat 
at the circus of the intellect” the book 
takes issue with much that is accepted and 
disregards tradition and formulas. 

Interided for those interested in verse 
forms and modern poetry, ‘Forms of Poet- 
ry”’ by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace) 
contains a complete explanation of poetical 
terms with examples and a condensed Out- 
line of English Poetry. ‘‘From Goethe to 
Hauptmann” by Camillo Von Klenze (Vi- 
king) traces the cultural development of the 
19th Century through its literature. 


THE DANCE OVER FIRE AND WATER. Elie 
Faure. Harper. 

GROWING UP WITH A City. Louise de Koven 
Bowen. Macmillan. 

THE HomME TowN MIND. Duncan Aikman. 
Minton, Balch. 

DETOURS, PASSABLE BuT UNSAFE. Philip San- 
ford Marden. Houghton Mifflin. 

POETRY AND CRITICISM. Edith Sitwell. Holt. 

VIGNETTES OF THE SEA. Felix Riesenberg. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Last Essays. Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. 

POETS AND THEIR ART. Harriet Monroe. Mac- 
millan. 


THE MODERN NOVEL. Elizabeth A. Drew. 


Harcourt, Brace. 

Herbert 
Ravenel Sass. Minton, Balch. 

THE MEADOWS: FAMILIAR STUDIES OF THE 
COMMONPLACE. John C.Van Dyke. Scribner. 


Art 


HREE additions will be made during the 
month to the Masters of Modern Art 
ersies published by Dodd, Mead, “‘ Barye”’ by 
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Charles Saunier, ‘‘Corot”’ by Marc Lafargue, 
and “Van Gogh” by Paul Colin. Each is 
illustrated by forty pictures in collotype. 

“The Art in Painting’ by Albert C. 
Barnes (Harcourt, Brace) sets forth a method 
by which an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of painting may be secured. It con- 
tains a general account of aesthetic principles 
and their specific application to the field of 
plastic art and to the more important schools 
and individuals in painting. 

A new series published by McBride under 
the general editorial direction of A. E. Pop- 
ham and K. T. Parker aims to bring the 
drawings of the masters before the public in 
a popular but scholarly way. The first two 
volumes are ‘‘Florentine Drawings of the 
XV Century” by J. S. Ede, and “North 
Italian Drawings of the XV Century”, by 
K. T. Parker. Each contains about seventy 
plates. 


MODERN PAINTING: 1664-1914. 
Mather, Jr. Holt. 

ART FOR AMATEURS AND STUDENTS. 
Cox. Doubleday, Page. 


Frank Jewett 


George J. 


Travel and Description 


HEN that wooden-hulled steamer the 
Arcturus set out on a five months’ 
cruise last year, newspapers throughout the 
country devoted columns to the romantic 
expedition. The voyage of the floating 
laboratory to solve the secret of the fabled 
Sargasso Sea aroused the eager interest of 
every reader of sea romance. Now William 
Beebe, scientist and man of letters, tells the 
story of his expedition in “The Arcturus 
Adventure” (Putnam). It is a tale as 
satisfying to the fireside adventurer as any 
tale of pirates bold upon the Spanish Main. 
Another scientist whose adventures have 
occupied much newspaper space is Count 
Byron Kuhn De Prorok; his “‘ Digging for 
Lost African Gods” is also published by 
Putnam. This fascinating record of excava- 
tions made at Carthage, through Tunisia and 
in the Sahara is a remarkable volume of 
genuine scientific and historic interest. 


SPAIN IN A Two-SEATER. Halfor Ross. Bren- 


tano. 

VIRGIN SPAIN. Waldo Frank. 
Liveright. 

NAPLES PAST AND PRESENT. Arthur H. Norway. 
Stokes. 

BOSTON IN SEVEN Days. C. R. Athearn. Me- 
Bride. 

BLacK Haiti. Blair Niles. Putnam. 

THE BALTIC ewe Frank G. 


Doubleday, Pag 
MAJORCA. "Vou C. Shelley. Little, Brown. 


Boni and 


Carpenter. 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


\ Cultivate your mind. De- 

\ velop your literary gifts. 

} Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
pathy Photopla nae. 
NWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 
Dr. ESE om perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, tmous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. e editors recognize it, for 
y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897, 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; de: 
tee See Bockict free. We = ublish The Fi agen 2 Mon 
. magazine foe Zz erary workers; 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


by mail, from pn Ricnard Burton, the masters 


teacher. Earn g money at thome in spare 
time. A real course — personal service — lessons 
and written exercises individually corrected. 


$100 Priz for best story by student. Write 
© for details, booklet on Short-Story 
Writing, and Profit-Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
352 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


FOR A 


TRIAL TRIP 


Six Months, 50c 
(U. S. Stamps will do) 
Regular Rate $2 a Year 
ow 
Canadian Bookman 
125 Simcoe St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Vav Mu 


CANADIAN 
BOOKMAN 


4 Matty hs ay ae wtud to Linoohare 
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- BER URNESS pA 
LINE 


(Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
Only 2 Days From New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either 
Steamer, insuring unequalled 
express service via Palatial 
New Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners. 


Ss. S. “FORT VICTORIA”’ 

S. S. “*FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 
including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, 

ishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 

For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 

St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 

‘ FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


An Uniquely American Book 


The Chrysalis 


of Romance 


By INEZ G. HOWARD 


Being 115 Whimsical Essays of an 
Unfamiliar Kind on Familiar Subjects 


The enthusiastic praise which has been accorded this 
book by leading papers is evidence that the author 
hee quecsedad te her desive @ “ “discover America to 
the Americans.” The author delves into Ly inner 
meanings of every day objects and aspects of Ameri- 
can life and reveals the romance that isin them. The 
New York Times says: “The author writes in a 
pleasant readable style, with warm patriotism of the 
spiritual sort, and has brought t together in her hand- 
somely made book an immense amount of unusual, 
quaint and interesting information.” 


Beautifully printed on deckle edge paper. 
Handsome art cloth binding. Price $3.00 


At Booksellers 
THE TIMES MIRROR PRESS 
118 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


| THe “OLD Vic.” 





THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE EAST. 
Coke. Frank, Maurice. 

A ‘STUDENT IN SICILY. 
Dodd, Mead. 


Rict ard 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson. 


Drama 


IX short plays designed for the Negro 

theatre and dealing with North Carolina 
Negroes, their superstitions and practices and 
the white man’s cupidity and passion in his 
relations to them, are found in ‘‘ Lonesome 
Road”’ by Paul Green (McBride). Dealing 
with the little theatre and its development 
is Frank Shay’s “‘The Practical Theatre” 
(Appleton). 

**Pantomimes for the Children’s Theatre” 
by M. Jagendorf (Brentano) presents four 
pantomimes arranged so that even the most 
inexperienced producer can present them. 
Each commences with the ‘‘story” of the 
plot; then follow careful descriptions of scen- 
ery, costumes, properties, dances and finally, 
the pantomime itself with music from old 
French songs arranged in score fashion. 


= IN ITHACA. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
olt. 

Lilian Baylis and Cicely 
Hamilton. Doran. 


History 


RAIL DRIVERS OF TEXAS” by 
George W. Sanders (Cokesbury) is a 
source book on the early history of Texas. 
It contains the narratives of the men who 
participated in the early drives in which the 
longhorn cattle of the Texas ranges were 
driven northward to Kansas, thus laying the 
foundations of the modern packing industry. 
Many romantic tales have been written of 
these early trails, perhaps the most famous 
being Emerson Hough’s “‘ North of 36”’. 
General Rafael de Nogales, soldier of for- 


| tune, who served four years in the Turkish 


army against the Russians and the British, 
tells his story in ‘‘Four Years Beneath the 
Crescent”’ (Scribner). As a picture from a 
viewpoint diametrically opposite to that most 
of his readers will have, the book will un- 
doubtedly prove of historical importance in 
gaining a true perspective on the Turkish 
share in the World War. And asa chronicle 
of stirring adventures it will doubtless find 
many readers for its own sake. 


A History or Russia. Sir Bernard Pares. 


nop}. 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
Holt. 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL PROBLEMS. 
Scott. Ozford. 


Norman H. Baynes. 


Ernest 
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SUBSCRIPTION BARGAINS 


Your Favorite Magazines at Bargain Prices 


or can save money on your magazine subscriptions by 
taking advantage of the special combination rates lists be- 
low. Allsubscriptions are for one full year. They may be sent 
to the same or different addresses. These special rates apply 
on renewal as well as new subscriptions. 


No. * THE BOOKMAN —— 
¥. with Arts and Decoration . $10.00 
¥, “ Asi Sn 8.00 
“Century 7p 9.00 
* “Cae eae es 7.00 
‘“* Christian Herald...... 6.00 
‘‘ Famous Story Magazine .. . 


House and Garden... 
The es 


11 

12 

13 

14 * 4 Review of Reviews... 
15 1 “ Scribner’s Magazine 
16 4 r 

17 < " 


NOTE: The price of THE BOOKMAN alone is $4.00 for one year; $7.00 for two years. 
The above special prices are for the United States only; Canadian or foreign postage will be extra in each case. 


THE BOOKMAN act 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please enter my subscription for one year under Offer No. . I enclose remittance 
of $ in payment. 
Mr. 
~ Miss 
Name Mrs. . 


Address 
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Martin Nilsson. 
William Bolitho. 


IMPERIAL ROME. Harcourt, 


race. 

ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI. 
Maemillan. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A NEIGHBOR. Sir Robert 
Falconer. Macmillan. 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
Hall. Appleton. 

A History OF ENGINEERING. A. P. M. Fleming 
and H. J. Brocklehurst. Macmillan. 

THE CHRONICLE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
TRADING TO CHINA, 1635-1834. H. B. Morse. 


Ozford. 
A StTaTE TRADING ADVENTURE. F. H. Collen. 


Oxford. 

AN addition to the World’s Classics series 
of Oxford University Press is Benjamin 

Disraeli’s ‘‘Sybil or the Two Nations.” 
Lord Beaconsfield presented the social prob- 
lem of the England of his time in this famous 
novel. Another novel by this famous states- 
man is being brought out by Henry Holt and 
Company: “Ixion in Heaven”. In this 
novel Disraeli is revealed as something of a 
counterpart of our own Scott Fitzgerald. 

Those who recall the thrill of enjoyment 
that was theirs when they first discovered O. 
Henry, may find the same thrill in the stories 
of Louis Becke. Becke tells stories of the 
real South Seas that appear to reflect actual 
life. The newest addition to the re-issue of 
his works being published by- Lippincott is 
“‘Under Tropic Skies.”’ 


Gowen and 


New Editions 


ANNA KARENINA. WAR AND PEACE. Leo Tolstoy. 
Dodd, Mead 

HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. Knopf. 

ULICK AND SORACHA. George Moore. 
Liveright. 

AFOOT IN ENGLAND. W. H. Hudson. 


Boni and 
Knopf. 


Popular Science 


WO additions to the Library of Modern 

Sciences are announced for March publi- 
cation by D. Van Nostrand Company. ‘‘ Chem- 
istry in the World’s Work” by H. E. Howe 
gives a connected account of the effect of 
Chemistry on industry and its position in 
world progress. ‘‘A Synopsis of Evolution” 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg provides a popu- 
lar treatment of evolution and its effect on 
education and on human philosophy. 


Microscopy. Robert M. Neill. Holt. 
GREAT MOMENTS IN SCIENCE. Marion Lansing. 


Doubleday, Page. 
C. K. Ogden. 


GIST OF PSYCHOLOGY. Harper. 


Economics, Sociology, etc. 
RITTEN for the non-technical reader, 
“Money” by R. A. Lehfeldt (Oxford) 

aims to supply enough information on an in- 
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volved subject to provide an understanding 
of its basic fundamentals. ‘‘Fundamenta] 
Thoughts in Economics” by Gustav Cassel] 
(Harcourt, Brace) briefly expounds the 
philosophy underlying the theories of one 
who, by his publishers, at least, is considered 
the world’s greatest economist. 

William A. Fricke in ‘‘The Evolution of 
Insurance” (Seltzer) gives the historical 
background of the business of insurance and 
brings out the principles involved in its many 
ramifications. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NEXT WAR. John Bakeless, 
Viking. 

INDIA’s CASE. Jabez T. Sunderland. Viking. 

THE WAR PERIOD IN AMERICAN FINANCE: 1912- 
1925. Alexander D. Noyes. Putnam. 

THE INTEREST STANDARD OF CURRENCY. Ernest 
Dick. Houghton Mifflin. 

SOcIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS. 
Clark. Univ. of Chicago. 

SOCIAL STRUGGLE AND MODERN SOCIALISM. M. 
Beer. Small, Maynard. 

THE IDEA oF SocIAL JUSTICE. Charles W. 
Pipkin. Macmillan. 


J. Maurice 


Religion 


HE BIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY” 
edited by Ernest Findlay Scott and 
Burton Scott Easton, announced for March 
publication by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
is the first volume of ‘‘An Outline of Chris- 
tianity’’. The four other volumes of the set 
will be published at short intervals during the 
spring andsummer. This is one of the most 
iniportant undertakings for increasing lay 
understanding of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity that has ever been attempted. 
“The Evolution of Christianity” by 
Lyman Abbott (Doubleday, Page) reconciles 
the teachings of the Church with the discov- 
eries of modern science. An endeavor to 
make clear the teachings of Jesus not only in 
their application to the individual but also in 
their application to the different relationships 
of life, in society, in industry, is made by 
W. P. King in “‘ The Practice of the Principles 
of Jesus’’ (Cokesbury). 


THE SURVIVAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. John 
Moffat Mecklin. Harcourt, Brace. 

My FAITH IN IMMORTALITY. William E. Barton. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

LAND MARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. J. Y. Simpson. 
Doran. 

THE Gop oF LIBERAL CHRISTIANS. Daniel 


Robinson. Appleton. 
THE MIND oF JESUS. Louis Howland. Bobbs- 
Merrill 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM. R. H. 


Tawney. Harcourt, Brace. 
—E.G.S. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


ARDLY had the tumult and the shout- 

ing died away among autograph col- 
lectors after a Button Gwinnett signature 
in the Thomas sale at Philadelphia last sea- 
son brought $14,000, when a document bear- 
ing the same magic signature of the Signer of 
the Declaration from Georgia appeared in 
the sale of autographs of the late James H. 
Manning of Albany. At the Anderson 
Galleries this brought the astounding figure 
of $22,500. As Heywood Broun has said, 
this makes Gwinnett the highest paid author 
in the world, with his work bringing $11,250 
aword. This autograph cost Mr. Manning 
$4,600 at the Elliot Danforth sale in Phila- 
delphia in 1912, and the buyer paid such a 
high price (as it then seemed) that he wished 
nothing said about it for fear his fellow bank 
directors might think he had gone crazy. 
The last price paid for this signature was far 
beyond what most people had imagined, yet 
there were three different bidders in the 
room who were willing to pay $20,000 for the 
document which ultimately went to the 
redoubtable Dr. Rosenbach of New York and 
Philadelphia. Now it is reported that an- 
other Button Gwinnett signature is to come 
into the auction room this season, from the 
autograph collections of a New England man 
who has two of these precious bits of paper 
with the Georgia signer’s name. That there 
will be a new record price is doubtful but it 
seems equally certain that there will be no 
slump in prices. The success of Mr. Man- 
ning’s autograph sale was due to thé fact 
that his autographs were well selected, and 
had historical value. It does not require a 
mint of money to collect such autographs. 
Important papers and letters are constantly 
coming to light from their hiding places of a 


century, and many of these can be secured at 
figures which will look small a generation 
hence. In the early days of autograph col- 
lecting a signature of some distinguished man 
was sufficient to content the collector, and as 
a result thousands of letters are in existence. 
(or have been thrown away) from which the 
signatures had been cut. Such letters, if 
complete, would be immensely valuable 
today. The modern collector aims at qual- 
ity, rather than cacti 


Collectors of “‘antiques’’ are turning their 
attention toward old maps, particularly 
those in colors and decorated with fanciful 
pictures of monsters inhabiting the briny 
deep and sometimes recognizable animals on 
the mainland. An excellent guide to old 
maps has been published by Charles E. 
Goodspeed of Boston, an able compilation by 
Louis A. Holman. Mr. Holman believes 
that a map is a map, and not intended for 
lamp shades or fire screens, and he makes 
some helpful suggestions to those who are 


interested in early maps. Many of these 
(Continued on page XLVIII) 


RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found —_ 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
— histories furnished. k-numbers of all magazines 
ied. No cha or ~~ for this service. 
escriptive cieculars free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
154 West 88th St., 


Publisher THE COLLECTOR. $1. 


New York 


New York City 
Established 1887. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 


rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ENC 
Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF'S 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 


Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S Inc. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


4 FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 


STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 
of All Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Book Shop Lending Library 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


Modern English and 
American first editions. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and book of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books f children. 


=—_—_—OO———————————— 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Ti EDWARD: MADISON: C 


BODES: STATIONERY: ARFWARES ‘CAMERAS 
ARTISTIC’ FRAMING & PRINTING 
MFIELD-Av:MONTCLAIR:: 


427-429 BLO N-J- 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 
New Books Rare Books Book Plates 


If interes 
list. 


First Editions 


Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 
THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue New York City 


HIMERAUGH & BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astroivgical or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 
Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


30 Church St. Tel. Cort. 1779-0498 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 
ELIZABETH H. Pusey, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 


The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders prompily filled. 
Send for Catalog B. 

REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers : 
9 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y- 


Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 
at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 


If interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 
list. Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 


M. J. WHALEY, Inc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Intelligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
and General Reader. 
Catalogues on Request 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


[* YOU live near us, we invite you 
to browse among the books in 
our shop. If you live far away, 
we invite you to join our mailing 








BOOKS in our shop 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“haan of an 





Publisher in oS. Binding 

UNTTING C Inc. 

Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists — Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 





BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
mailed to any address. Send i 
our — ptive catalog of new 
. A. MERRIAM 
17 Besse Fao Springfield, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Books for “‘Antiquers’’ 


Personal book service to a nation-wide market. We gladly describe 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 





UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York's Greatest Book Shop 





‘Browse 


Around’ 


There are many new friend- 
ships to be made and old ones 
to be renewed among the books 
at your local bookstore. 


You will find it both pleas- 
ant and profitable to browse 
around among the volumes of 
this and former seasons on 
display there. 


Your bookseller and his as- 
sistants will gladly place their 
expert knowledge at your dis- 
posa:=Their thoughtful advice 
will pi. e a safe guide to follow 
in your selection of books for 
gift or other purposes. 
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maps have a decided decorative value and 
some of them are mines of geographical 
misinformation. 





An important sale of first editions of Byron 
and other English authors, earlier in the 
season, was also productive of prices which 
show that the present season is likely to be 
much better than last, as far as the general 
average of values is concerned. A ragged 
copy of a “Roman History”’ used by Byron 
as a schoolboy, and bearing his first known 
autograph, written when he was eight years 
old, fetched $750. The question of the 
authorship of “‘A Curious Dance Round a 
Curious Tree’, which had been attributed 
to W. H. Wills, was forever settled by the 
appearance in the auction room of ten pages 
of the original manuscript, which are in 
the handwriting of Charles Dickens. These 
pages were laid in a copy of the pamphlet, 
which is so rare that it was not in the Jupp 
or Wilson collection, and the item was bought 
by Dr. Rosenbach for $1,750. Gabriel Wells 
paid $1,100 for the original draft of the title 
page for the first octavo edition of ‘‘Oliver 
Twist” with other items referring to the 
volume. The original manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Perils of Certain English Prisoners’’, of 
which Dickens wrote Chapters I and III 
and Wilkie Collins wrote Chapter II, with a 
letter of Dickens presenting the manuscript 
to Collins, was bought by Dr. Rosenbach 
for $3,900. This was the M. C. D. Borden 
copy. The Edward Appleyard sale at the 
American Art Galleries was also productive 
of good prices. A Second Folio of Shake- 
speare (Cotes-Allot imprint) fetched $3,150. 
An interesting item in this sale was a pirated 
edition of Dickens’s ‘“‘The Lamplighter’s 
Story, Hunted Down, etc.”, Philadelphia, 
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1861, which brought $230. Only one other 
copy is said to be known. 


The sale of the sixth portion of the library 
of the late William Winter, the dramatic 
critic, at the Walpole Galleries last month, 
brought out some remarkable autograph 
presentation books, manuscripts, and letters 
which showed in a charming way the affec- 
tion in which Mr. Winter was held by literary 
people and members of the dramatic pro- 
fession. These letters of Mary Anderson, 
Booth, Barrett, Augustin Daly, Irving, 
Jefferson, Mansfield, Ada Rehan, Sothern, 
Ellen Terry, Lester Wallack, and others of 
the stage were of the most intimate and 
personal character, and it is noticeable that 
they contained nothing of the petty jeal- 
ousies and griefs which are found in the 
letters of lesser lights. Among other corre- 
spondents, many of whom sent him presenta- 
tion copies of their works, were Poe, Aldrich, 
Horace Howard Furness, Stedman, and 
Holmes. Some of the finest items were 
secured for the splendid Robert Gould Shaw 
dramatic collection in Harvard University. 

Renewed activity among the book clubs 
comes with the winter season, and there will 
be numerous exhibitions to attract the book- 
lover. The Bibliophile Society has in prepa- 
ration a fine edition of the Epistles of Pliny, 
carefully edited by Clifford H. Moore, pro- 
fessor of classical literature in Harvard 
University. It will contain a long and in- 
teresting preface by Henry H. Harper, and 
will be in an octavo format, printed in large 
type. The Pennell Club has under way its 
most important work, ‘“‘Unpublished Draw- 
ings by Thackeray”’, which is to be issued 
under the supervision of Joseph Pennell. 
Mr. Pennell, however, has been so busy 
giving the final touches to his ‘“‘ Adventures 
of an Illustrator”, and supervising the ex- 
hibition at the Anderson Galleries of the 
material for that volume, that he has been 
obliged to defer his work on the Pennell Club 
book. The Pennell exhibition, by the way, 
has been given permanency in a handsome 
quarto catalogue which contains several 
reproductions of works exhibited. The cata- 
logue is entitled ‘‘The Making of a Book” 
and is itself a splendid piece of bookmaking. 
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Cyntaia CopeENTRY 


By Ernest Pascal 
Author of “The Dark Swan” and “The Virgin Flame” 
Mr. Pascal has written an uncompromising and intimate 


study of the modern American girl. ““Thisisan uncannily wise 
book for any man to have written about any woman.” $2.00 









ROMANESQUE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Corrado Ricci 


A history of Romanesque 
Architecture from the eighth 
century until far into the 
thirteenth century. $10.00 


THE MONK 


By M. G. Lewis 


““A classic of devilish spells, 
first published in London in 
1795.” Beautifullyillustrated. 


$5.00 
TOM JONES 


By Henry Fielding 


A special de luxe edition of 
one thousand numbered 
copies, beautifully illustra- 
ted from full pagecolorplates 
by Roland Wheelwright. 
$10.00 


THE KASIDAA 





The Eighteenth Century Journal 
of an unmarried English lady ad- 
dressed to her natural son. 


A BOOK WITHOUT A NAME 


The writer of this diary has the intellectual passion 
for freedom of Shelley, the spiritual affiliation with 
nature of Hudson, and the command of a poetic prose 
that might well have been their joint gift to this 
kindred soul. . re a ee $2.50 
By Tallemant des Reaux 
These historiettes from the French “for literary im- 
portance can only be compared with the diary of 
Samuel Pepys, and Tallemant des Reaux takes his 


place with Brantome as a master of living portrai- 
ture.” (Sir Edmund Gosse) . ae a 


THE POMPS OF SATAN 


By Edgar Saltus 


Satan’s pomps are varied. The author exposes his 
whims, his ideas, images the past, forecasts the future, 


ty By Sir Richard Burton and deplores the present. A book replete with grace 
fo A strangely fascinating nar- and graciousness, full of a delicate charm. $2.00 
ms rative poem that strikesdeep 
= atthe heart of things. $2.50 INSIDE TRE MOSCOW ART 
= 
Va THE ENEMY THEATRE. By Oliver M. Sayler 
=] Novelized from the play ms Sayler, ae of cn ee tpt ae 
eatre” and “Our American Theatre,” gives us here 

ey By Channing Pollock first-hand information about the famous Moscow Art 
= A romance that is the best Theatre at home in Russia. $4.00 
(a) propaganda againstwar ever 

witnessed on the stage, or 





held within the covers of a 
book. $2.00 


Publishers 
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BRENTANO’S 


TRE PLAYS —seven plays of the Lyric Branch 


in English, ‘“Carmencita,” “‘Lysistrata” et cetera. $3.00 
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southernmost state. Mr. Fox, avowing his 
strict neutrality as observer and commenta- 
tor, is none the less stirred to hearty en- 
thusiasm for the multitudinous wonders of 
that favored clime, while Mr. Barbour, after 
forty years’ residence there, ruminates en- 
tertainingly and learnedly upon Florida’s 
historic past, her climate, geography, natural 
beauties, and the acquired advantages of her 
modern developments. The former book is 
profuse in statistical records bearing on the 
population, agricultural output, export and 
import trade, farmed acreage, navigable 
roads, etc. of each county, which should 
render it an indispensable supplementary 
companion to Mr. Barbour’s more broadly 
descriptive work. 


“The Old Mission Churches and Historic 
Houses of California’ (Lippincott) by Rex- 
ford Newcomb, professor of the history of 
architecture at the University of Illinois, 
makes its first, though not its final, appeal to 
the eye. It is an exquisite example of hand- 
some bookmaking, from its gold stamped 
buckram covers and colored frontispiece of 
Mission San Gabriel Arcangel to its 217 
illustrations and measured drawings, its 
twenty four line drawings, and its general 
sumptuousness. Professor Newcomb’s text, 
however, is the main feast. Into it the au- 
thor has put as a labor of love six years of 
field work in California and continuous 
research throughout a period of thirteen 
years. Part I, a study of the environmental 
backgrounds, provides a pleasing approach 
to a study of the architectural expression of 
that politico-social movement which resulted 
from Spanish occupation of the southwestern 
United States. The author has lavished his 
attention chiefly on the missions, which he 
describes with great skill and with certain 
new documentary and internal evidence of 
modifications which will be welcome to ex- 
perts. Of the houses included not least in 
general interest are the Estudillo homestead 
in old San Diego where Helen Hunt Jackson 
laid the marriage of Ramona, and the 
Camilos Rancho in Ventura County which 
figured as the home of the same dusky 
heroine. 


Many undreamed of things have taken 
place on Boston’s historic Beacon Hill. 
Charles Dickens, on landing from England, 
made his headquarters with Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Fields in their home at 148 Charles 
Street; Jenny Lind was married to Otto 
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Goldschmidt at Samuel G. Ward’s house on 
Beacon Hill; and in more recent times 
Louisburg Square was filmed as “Russell 
Square” for the screen version of “Vanity 
Fair’”’ because it was considered “an en- 
vironment sufficiently English in its qualities 
to satisfy the needs of the occasion”. Allen 
Chamberlain’s ‘“‘Beacon Hill” (Houghton 
Mifflin) traces in minute detail the history 
of this venerable spot which has, probably 
more than any other place of equal size in 
America, retained its original aspect. Mr. 
Chamberlain appears to be more interested 
in real estate than in personalities, and so 
instead of a collection of rambling chapters 
given to anecdotes and reminiscences, we 
have a scholarly work which takes account 
of the many titular transactions to which the 
Hill has been heir. Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
cusses the early growth of the Hill, the laying 
out of the streets, and in particular the 
building that was done under Bulfinch. 
Well known houses are described in detail 
and the reader is accorded a panoramic view 
of the exclusive section of Boston as it 
existed in the early years of the Republic. 
Throughout the book we find constant al- 
lusion to such names as Bowditch, Cabot, 
Codman, Phillips, Copley, Hancock, Higgin- 
son, Mason, Joy, and Otis, and critical 
estimates of the part played by them in the 
development of Charles, Chestnut, Pinckney, 
West Cedar, Joy, Beacon, and Mount Ver- 
non Streets. The book is a pleasure to 
glance at sketchily, as well as to read, and 
could have emanated from no other place in 
this world except Boston — and Beacon Hill. 


The first piece of information imparted to 
the reader in Charles F. Lummis’s “ Mesa, 
Cafion and Pueblo” (Century) is that he 
was the originator of the slogan “See 
America First”. From then on, after rather 
a tirade against those who scorn their own 
scenery in America, there is an abundance of 
detail regarding the scenery, historica! 
significance, customs, lore, and wonder to 
be found in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California. Although it is a long book it 
never seems dull, nor does the vast amount 
of detail become involved. The description 
of Death Valley, with the fearful mirages, 
is singularly good. “I have seen, in the 
desert, lakes as blue and shimmering and 
unmistakable as ever gladdened the eye; and 
have trudged hours to reach them — only 
to find them bare and burning sand.” The 

(Continued on page XXX) 
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THE TENTS OF JACOB 


By Hyman Conen 


A novel which sets forth the life, not only of a few 
people, but of arace. A drama ofa small Jewish vil- 
lage of Russia revealing all the passions and dreams 
Told with a dignity and a beauty rarely 
$2.50 net 


of Israel. 
met in a first novel. 


TOPPER 


By Tuorne SmitH 


The most deliciously mad 
book written in a generation. 
This tale of Cosmo, the rep- 
rehensible, and his shady 
friends is devised to corrupt 
the gravity of the nation and 
make strong men tremble 
with mirth. $2.00 net 


OCHILTREE WALLS 
By W. Irvine CumMinGs 
The story of John Roberts of 
Ochiltree, drifter and fine 
gentleman. The study of an 
uprooted nature, by a new 


novelist of promise. 
$2.00 net 


A BRAZILIAN 
TENEMENT 


By Atuizio AzEvEDO 


The first translation of a most 
interesting South American 
novelist, revealing the life of 
an outcast Brazilian com- 
munity of the eighties. 

$3.00 net 


To be published April 21 


A New Romance of Poictesme 


by 


JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 


& 


THE 
SILVER 


STALLION 
cA Comedy of Redemption 


One of Mr. Cabell’s greatest achieve- 
ments; a companion volume to Figures 
of Earth and Jurgen. 


Kalki edition, $2.50 net 
‘Also to be published in a large paper 


edition, limited and signed by the 
author, $10.00 net.) 
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CUCKOO 


By Douctias GotpriNG 


The story of a group of people, possessed of more wit 
than wisdom, who love and chatter in the sunlight 
of the Italian Riviera, and re-solve their problems in 
the gloom of London. 
audacious but thoroughly human. 


A comedy of manners, 
$2.00 net 


LONESOME ROAD 
By Paut Green 


Six short p ays, of tremen- 
dous power, dealing with the 
negroes of North Carolina. 
Introduction by Barrett H. 
Clark. $2.00 net 


New Volume in 


MODERN AMERICAN 
WRITERS SERIES 


EUGENE O'NEILL 
By Barrett H. Crarx 

A complete appraisal of the 

playwright’s work as prob- 

ably the foremost American 

dramatist. With full bibli- 

ographies. $1.00 net 


Previous Volumes 


JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 
By Cart Van Doren 


EDITH WHARTON 
By Rosert Morss Lovett 


THEODORE 
DREISER 
By Burton Rascor 


H. L. MENCKEN 
By Ernest Boyp 
$1.00 net each 


Great Short Stories of the World 


Edited by Barrett H. Crarx and Maxim Lieper 


The most comprehensive anthology of short stories every published, containing the complete texts of 177 master- 
pieces drawn from all ages and from 35 literatures. With notes and an index. 1066 text pages. Clear type. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.00 net 


At all bookstores. Postage extra. 


Publishers + Rosert M. McBrive @% Company New York 
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marital customs among the Pueblos and 
other human incidents lighten the book from 
an otherwise too great concentration on 
petrified forests, ruins, and fossil pits. The 
author has a valiant word to say for the 
Indian and quotes the old saying about 
the Pilgrim fathers: ‘‘ Landing, they first fell 
on their knees, and then on the aborigines.”’ 
The book has excellent pictures as well as 
directions on how to reach the various 
“‘wonder”’ sections of the southwest. 


The Tropics 


WO Haitis live with fullblooded life in 

the pages of Blair Niles’s wholly ex- 
traordinary “Black Haiti’ (Putnam). Mrs. 
Niles describes the Haiti ‘“‘that goes to mar- 
ket”? with a wealth of intimate and signi- 
ficant detail of people and places, but it is 
clear that she loves most “the dream 
Haiti”, land of drum and of dance, which 
she pictures with great sensuous beauty and 
rare sympathy. The author finds a place 
for poetic peasants and for aristocrats, for 
wild tambour dances and cockfights, and for 
some welcome pieces on the literature, folk- 
lore, and history of the country. Her 
narrative method, apparently a delightful 
invention of her own, places the reader in an 


Olympian position where he may fraternize 
at once with passers by and with such 
national heroes as Dassalines, Toussaint 


Ouverture, and King Christophe. Here is 
magical material wedded to a fascinating 
style. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by Robert Niles, Jr. 


There is a natural, easily visualized quality 
about Zane Grey’s “Tales of Fishing Virgin 
Seas” (Harper), in which he tells of fishing 
and various adventurous experiences about 
the Galapagos and Cocos Islands and others 
of the Southern Pacific Ocean. For exam- 
ple, his description of the first sight of the 
Galapagos: “‘The blur on the horizon lifted, 
spread, darkened, took shape, and at last 
merged into an island with a high peak, a 
range of hills to the south, and to the north 
an endlessly long slope, going down into the 
sea. ... It recalled to me long ridges of 
Arizona desert land, and there was a thrill in 
the familiarity.”” Mr. Grey gives praise to 
Darwin’s “Voyage of H. M. S. ‘Beagle’”’, 
and to William Beebe’s “‘Galapagos’’, which 
kindled his interest still further toward the 
trip he finally undertook. The fear of the 
various moods of the sea, the deep appre- 
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ciation of its unexpected wonders, the power 
of the wind and currents, the details of fish 
discoveries, are handled with frank simplic- 
ity and directness. The book is illustrated 
by drawings by Lillian Wilhelm Smith and 
many splendid photographs by the author 
and others. We now have a particular long- 
ing to see the Main street of Zihuatenejo. 


“A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists” 
(Dodd, Mead) is a diverting account of 
Harry L. Foster’s experience as guide on a 
“cruise de luxe” around South America, the 
sort of thing described in blurbing prospec- 
tuses as “a trip of sheer, unadulterated, 
undiluted bliss in balmy southern seas’’, “‘a 
voyage of adventure without danger, trouble, 
worry or discomfort’’, ete. All this for the 
conducted. This narrative relates the con- 
ductor’s side of the story. Fortunately, Mr. 
Foster’s lively sense of humor enabled him 
to get a great deal of fun out of his job and 
to write a book that will provide amusing 
reading for many. 


H. R. H., sometime equestrian, and per- 
haps a better globe trotter, is depicted as a 
delightful traveling companion. In a book 
of a most unwieldy title, ‘The Tour of the 
Prince of Wales to Africa and South Amer- 
ica” (Lippincott), Ralph Deakin, who 
accompanied the royal emissary, sketches 
the whole trip in some detail. If you care 
about what this most personable young 
royalist does, or did, the account of his 
adventures in Africa and South America will 
appeal. It is well written, coherent, and 
lucid. But as ubiquitous as the mosquito 
on the Jersey flats, our friend the Prince 
stares out from each page in geometrically 
increasing progression. Undoubtedly the 
book should find some popularity in Eng- 
land, but in the land of the free thinker and 
the home of the brave bootlegger it will 
mean less than around the fireside of a 
devotee of beefsteak. 


Polar Regions 


“ UR Polar Flight” (Dodd, Mead), a 

tale of the attempted flight to the 
North Pole by the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
expedition, is the kind of direct and simple 
narrative to be expected from those more 
concerned in the doing of arduous deeds 
than in the telling. Each member of the 
expedition in turn gives his version of the 

Continued on page XLII) 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


RS. JOSEPH CONRAD, widow of the 

great novelist, has written several 
essays and at least one book. VIRGINIA 
MOookRE is a young poet living in New York 
City, whose first volume of verse, ‘Not 
Poppy’”’,isto be publishedthisspring. HuGH 
WALPOLE’S “Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair”’ is still on the list of best sellers, and his 
“Harmer John” is scheduled for autumn 
publication. CHARLES R. WALKER, formerly 
assistant editor of ‘‘ The Atlantic Monthly”, 
has recently returned from six months’ 
activity in Europe. ELLIs PARKER But- 
LER, native of Iowa but now living in Flushing 
on Long Island, tells us that he is fifty six 
years old, weighs one hundred and ninety 
pounds — principally in the midcontinental 
regions — and that he is practically unim- 
paired except for increasing shortage of 
vegetation on the upland plateau, particu- 
larly in the area that eventually will be 
circumscribed by his halo. ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
after his extensive travels, expects to land in 
San Francisco and to be in New York City 
sometime in May. CHARLES A. BENNETT is 
professor of philosophy and ethics at Yale 
University. 

CLEMENCE DANE, novelist, playwright, 
and critic, has recently published in America 
a dramatic version of the Biblical narrative of 
unpleasant Queen Jezebel. I. A. R. WYLIE, 
author of ‘‘ Black Harvest’’, has decided to 
live in America for some time to come. 
THEODORE DREISER is resting after the labors 
of preparing his vastly successful ‘‘An 
American Tragedy”. THOMAS BURKE will 
publish a new book of short stories, “‘ East of 
Mansion House’”’, this spring, and the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ The Sun in Splendour”’ will follow 
in the autumn. MAXWELL BODENHEIM has 
been speaking about in public of late, and 
as usual finds much to criticize in the way 


the world of literature is run. It’s quite all 
right with us so long as he goes on writing 
good poetry. FRANCES NEWMAN was born 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Her book on ‘The 
Short Story’s Mutations” was highly praised 
by the critics. 

ANNE CARROLL MOORE was the guest of 
the Librarians Club of Hartford, Connecticut, 
on the night of the presentation of the Caro- 
line M. Hewins Scholarship Fund for the 
training of a children’s librarian. MARIAN 
VAN RENSSELAER KING, of Washington 
and New York, is rated sixth in the list of 
national women tennis champions. LARRY 
BARRETTO says that the wretchedness of 
the past theatrical season has almost dis- 
couraged him from writing. However, he is 
at work on another novel. JAMES W. 
GERARD, ex-ambassador to Germany, lawyer 
and diplomat, is the author of many articles 
and of several published volumes. ROBERT 
CorTES HOLLIDAY, former editor of THE 
BOOOMAN, writes that he is putting together 
various books — one of short fiction, a novel 
in which the hero is a publisher’s publicity 
man, and an autobiography. HENRY H. 
CURRAN, United States Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island, is lawyer, 
politician, soldier, and a writer of fiction as 
well as general books. MEADE MINNIGER- 
ODE, author of novels and many biographical 
and historical volumes, has a new one 
scheduled for publication, ‘‘Some American 
Ladies”. GEORGE H. NETTLETON, chair- 
man of the English Department of Yale 
University, was during the war Overseas 
Director of the American University Union 
in Europe. The Yale University Press has 
just published two volumes, “Yale in the 
World War”, edited by him. HERBERT S. 
GORMAN is hard at work on his life of Long- 
fellow. 
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marketing your work? 
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then for and then I became consulting specialist to- 
7k —— Lippincott and others, for most 
th done expert editing, helping authors to 
ir work sucatie 


for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 
for books, short stories, articles and 
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AUTHORS 
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MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND 
REVISED 


$1.00 per thousand words. Carbon copy. 
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Professional typist 
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QUALITY TYPING 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HIS short page falls in a long month and 

in an issue so full of books that I must do 
my talking sharply and to the point. The 
arrival of spring finds THE BOOKMAN dressed 
to meet it, a resplendent magazine; and the 
same is true of the books themselves. It is 
certain that when the first sunlight comes to 
Murray Hill after many months of bitu- 
minous fog, gay colors will be revealed on 
every hand. A fashion note might read: 
“Jackets will be worn the same length this 
year, usually three colors but of higher 
values than before; and with the red pre- 
dominating. Some of the more popular 
models as shown by Doran and as seen 
tucked under some of the best elbows on 
Park Avenue are the following —”’ 


x * * * 


AME NELLIE MELBA’S MELODIES 
AND MEMORIES is perhaps our most 
important biography of the spring. It is 
more than merely an account of the trials and 
triumphs of the great singer — it is the life 
story of a great woman and a narrative into 
which there creeps a great deal of the flashing 
personality which colored her song. 

Similarly, Floyd Dell’s INTELLECTUAL 
VAGABONDAGE contains much of the same 
personable quality; only here it is the sparkle 
of the novelist which is brought to his study 
of trends in modern literature. The youth 
of today has been accused of many evils. 
Mr. Dell contends that they inherited an 
attitude toward life which was spiritually 
bankrupt, and could find no solutions to 
their questionings other than the egoism they 
have been forced to champion. 

Then there is TOWARD THE FLAME by 
Hervey Allen, a war diary of this writer-poet. 
I have never read anything of this kind 
about the war, nor anything which shocked 
me so and astonished me. I think it must 
be a picture of the experience of every man 
who got to the front. 

In strong contrast are two books by news- 
paper columnists, men who are well and 
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widely known for their humor. NIZE BABY 
is by Milt Gross of the New York “‘ World.” 
It is a volume composed chiefly of conversa- 
tions up and down a dumb-waiter shaft in 
New York’s East Side, and “ferry-tales”’ 
told by a Jewish mother to her child. Among 
them are old favorites like Keptain John 
Smeet; Vulf, Vulf; Bloobidd, A Good-for- 
Notting Nubbleman; and Tom Tum, dot 
Tinny-Winny Human Bing. New York and 
California, where Milt Gross is known, have 
already assured the success of this. The 
other volume, WHAT THE QUEEN SAID by 
Stoddard King, is light verse by the humorist 
over whom Vachel Lindsay waxes so en- 
thusiastic. 
* x + * 


N fiction there are many noteworthy 

titles. Of these SPRING RUNNING will 
probably receive the greatest critical atten- 
tion, for the author, F. W. Bronson, is a 
young Yale man of Cyril Hume’s age and 
generation, and this is his first novel. Hul- 
bert Footner’s THE SHANTY SLED, a romance 
of the Peace River country in Alberta, 
promises popularity. Obviously so do THE 
Root or ALL Evin, J. S. Fletcher’s latest 
novel, and HE RATHER ENJOYED IT by 
P. G. Wodehouse, who here presents Stanley 
Featherstonehaugh Ukridge to a_ public 
which knows and loves Jeeves and Psmith. 

There is still a little space (for I’ve neg- 
lected at least fifteen titles) in which to 
mention THE APPLE TREE by Margery 
Williams Bianco, an Easter story for children 
by the author of Poor CrEcco and THE 
VELVETEEN RABBIT. I am not a judge of 
children’s books, yet it strikes me that the 
popularity of the previous ones and the en- 
thusiasm of all the critics who count in this 
field mark THE APPLE TREE down for 
splendid success. The illustrations are by 
Boris Artzybasheff and are charming. I am 
tempted to ask, Have you any children? 
For you see, Easter is almost here. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


ARCH, with us, is going to be a month 

of great books. It will not be easy to 
give a fitting recognition to them in the 
limits of this page. First of all, there is 
LANDMARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION, by J. Y. Simpson. 
Every one has been hoping for a book on this 
question, broader in vision than Dayton, 
Tennessee, or the controversial books of the 
hour. Even men of scientific mind, caught 
in the bitterness of the controversy, have 
lost their poise and have injected altogether 
too much prejudice in their studies. But 
this book has a broad vision. It sees the 
present controversy merely as one battle in a 
struggle which began in the days of primitive 
man and has continued down through the 
ages. It will give a background view which 
is essential for clear thinking. 


* * * *x 


OME twenty years ago David Smith 
wrote IN THE Days OF His FLEsH. It 
caused somewhat of a furor at the time, 
mostly because of its advanced position on 
the theological issues of the day. But 
usage gave it the stamp of approval and it 
has sold steadily year after year until it has 
established a place for itself in the library of 
the person of Christ. But now there comes 
a new book by this author on the same sub- 
ject. It is Our Lorp’s EARTHLY LIFE. 
Professor Smith tells us that it has long been 
his desire to pay a further tribute to his 
Master. This is that tribute. It is the 
product of mature thinking and yet the 
reader is impressed with the fact that this is 
not a book for critical scholarship. It is one 
for those who want to understand the heart 
of Christ as well as to know the facts con- 
cerning His life. 
7 * * . 
RUTH may be unchangeable but as 
human society changes it is necessary 
to express it in new terms. This is espe- 
cially true of religious teachings. If the ex- 
pression does not keep up with social prog- 
ress, dogma loses its grip and people begin 
to think that it has no message for today. 
THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP, Man and God, 


by John Archibald MacCallum, is a book 
which puts religion in the language of today. 
Under divisions such as “Gop IN ACTION,” 
“GoD IN ATTRIBUTE,” and “GoD IN Es- 
SENCE,” he tells many theological truths. 
It is a book you can recommend to those who 
think that Christian doctrines have nothing 
for the present day. Dr. MacCallum is 
pastor of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 


* * * * 


R. THOMAS HAMILTON LEWIS 

calls his new book, THE MINISTER 
AND His Own SOUwL, a study in ministerial 
power. He has gone to the very source of 
ministerial success. The minister’s first 
task is with his own soul and his greatest 
temptations are those of his own soul. Dr. 
Lewis is the President of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Protestant Church 
and President Emeritus of Western Maryland 
College. Bishop McDowell says of this 
book, ‘‘The thing which has held me has 
been the spirit living and glowing in each 
of these chapters.” 


~ * * * 


R. J. C. MASSEE of Boston adds an- 

other volume to his ‘‘Ten Greatest” 
series. This book is THE TEN GREATEST 
Worps Asout JEsus. Beginning with 
the word of the angel who announces the 
coming Messiah, to the word of two men in 
white who stood at the empty grave, he 
shows how every testimony is to the effect 
that “this is the Son of God.” 


* oe * * 


ASTER SERMONS, a volume of great 
discourses selected by Frederick J. 
North, gives the devotional spirit to the 
March list. In this season of the year 
when it is easy to be religious this volume 
will help many with the private devotions. 
” + + * 
UT the publishing event of all others in 
March is the complete translation of the 
Bible by Prof. James Moffatt, printed on 
Bible India paper and bound in one volume. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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N a number of instances these columns 

have indicated the general “human 
interest’ possibilities of religious books. 
The reviewer comes face to face with much 
golden material, in substance, but with much 
of it there is too little appeal to the average 
reader. Not so with the books of Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of the Divinity School, 
Yale University. Dean Brown not only 
knows what he is writing about, but he 
knows human kind, he writes to be read, not 
merely to produce a book. This character- 
istic of Dean Brown’s is evident again in 
“These Twelve—A Study in Tempera- 
ment” (Century). “There is one glory of the 
sun and another glory of the moon and 
another glory of the stars, and one star 
differeth from another star in glory.” Thus 
Dean Brown starts his first chapter, and then 
proceeds to show the “glories” and the 
weaknesses of ‘‘Peter, the man of impulse; 
of James, the man of silence; of John, the man 
of temper; of Andrew, the man of decision” 
—and so on through the twelve he has 
chosen. It is a book revealing patient 
sympathy and tolerance with the weaknesses 
of men and a penetrating understanding of 
surface virtues and those which lie glowing 
beneath. Merely from the standpoint of 
fascinating character study it is a book for 
your permanent library, but it is as well a 
most useful book if you have any desire to 
understand types of men and to deal with 
them on the basis of your understanding. 


The interchange of religious thought 
between countries is showing welcome signs 
of development. Not only is the spoken 
word of the foreign visitor often heard from 
pulpits and platforms, but the writings of 
eminent men of other countries are finding 
published utterance in domestic editions in a 
way to aid greatly in the cause of ‘‘ World 
Brotherhood”. Reverend Henry Howard 
is a minister of the Australian Methodist 
Church. ‘The Peril of Power — and Other 


Sermons” (Doran) is a collection of brilliant 
sermons by this Australian preacher. 


Lay- 
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men as well as preachers in this country will 
find peculiar interest and inspiration in the 
intensity of appeal, originality of approach, 
and the refreshing use of illustration in this 
volume of sermons dealing with questions of 
permanent interest. 


If you care to read about the other side of 
the picture, “‘The Bible Unmasked” (Free 
Thought Publishing Company) presents it. 
Joseph Lewis has spared no pains to extract 
the unpleasant scenes from the Bible and to 
draw his conclusions as to its nature and its 
unfitness as a book to be allowed in the hands 
of children — or to be passed through the 
mails. His chosen extracts, in themselves, 
well support his argument, but he has not 
unmasked the Bible, which has stood and will 
stand the tests put to it by its detractors. 


“The Legends of the Jews — Volume V” 
(Jewish Publication Society) by Louis Ginz- 
berg, is a book of over four hundred pages, 
dealing with the notes to the previous vol- 
umes, and is intended for the student. In 
his preface the author states: ‘‘The student 
of comparative folk-lore will be attracted not 
only by the rich materia] offered him for his 
studies, but also by the fact of its being 
Jewish. The Jews may be described as the 
great disseminators of folk-lore.”’ 


In the minds of most individuals evolution 
and religion do not appear in actual conflict, 
but there is confusion in the reconciliation of 
some religious and some scientific statements. 
Any book which aids in clear thinking is a 
boon. In “Evolution and Religion” (Bea- 
con Press) Jabez T. Sunderland has brought 


The Business Man of Syria 
By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M- 
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4 A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
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out a revised edition of ‘The Spark in the 
Clod”. Dr. Sunderland answers the Funda- 
mentalists by claiming that ‘“‘the Doctrine of 
Evolution is not a destroyer, but in the best 
possible sense a builder”. Organizationally, 
in the realm of churches, societies, and even 
in some state legislatures, the question is 
being raised of permitting the teaching of 
evolution. The subject of its conflict with 
religion is therefore of more than passing 
moment. This book is a _ praiseworthy 
attempt to make clear, briefly, ‘““why the 
scientists of the world, with scarcely any 
exceptions, accept the doctrine of evolution 
as true”, and to make equally clear the 
reasons for regarding evolution as a “‘friend 
and ally of religion”’. 


““Who’s Who of the Oxford Movement”’ 
(Century) is compiled by Sir Bertram C. A. 
Windle of St. Michael’s College, Toronto. 
In Part I of the book, the author presents 
seventy interesting pages of a history of the 
movement. Part II follows with a directory 





A Scientist’s Religion — 


SCIENCE AND LIFE 


By Professor Robert A. Millikan, Ph.D., 
Sc.D., LL.D., Nobel Prize Winner for 1923 
in Recognition of His Achievement in 
Isolating the Electron 


667 REGARD Science and Life by Pro- 

fessor Robert A. Millikan as one of 
the most significant volumes of the past 
year. It is significant not only from the 
scientific point of view but also from the 
point of view of high Christian idealism. 
For example, his statement that the most 
important thing in the world is the belief 
in the reality aad and spiritual values 
is the message that this age needs beyond 
any other message. I very cordially 
commend the book.”” — Bishop William F. 
Anderson, Acting President of Boston 
University. Price, $1.00 
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of the personages concerned. The book asa 
whole is a valuable contribution in its wel] 
presented and accurate description of ‘a 
living force in religious life”’. 


“A New Standard Bible Dictionary” 
(Funk, Wagnalls) represents the painstaking 
work of nearly threescore editors and contrib- 
utors over a number of years. These men 
represent the leading theological institutions 
and evangelical denominations of the Chris- 
tian world. This much is said to show that 
the compilation has been made in an earnest 
spirit, with scientific care, and reverently. 
There are introductory articles on ‘The 
Approach to the Bible’’, ‘‘The History and 
Religion of Israel’, ‘‘Excavation and Ex- 
ploration”’, “‘Semitic Religion”, and other 
important subjects. In the nearly one 
thousand pages of this large sized volume are 
many illustrations and maps. The type is 
clear, and the entire presentation is worthy of 
its publishing house. The text of the Amer- 
ican Standard edition of the Revised Bible 
has been made the standard English text of 
the Biblical citations and references, but not 
adhered to exclusively. The book is edited 
by Dean Jacobus and Professor Nourse of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and Dean 
Zenos of McCormick Theological Seminary. 


“Cameos from Calvary” (Doran) by 
Reverend J. W. G. Ward, D.D., minister of 
Emmanuel Church, Montreal, is at once 
appealing through its foreword — ‘‘ With the 
passing years it is almost inevitable that the 
events recorded in the Gospels should lose 
some of their vividness. The characters 
tend to become mere figures of history, and 
the mind fails to realize that these were men 
and women of like passions with ourselves. 
This is peculiarly true of those who crowd 
our Lord’s last week. . . . Our aim in these 
studies has been to set ourselves back amid 
the actual scenes of those momentous days 
which culminated in the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ on Calvary, and re-clothe these people 
with pulsating humanity.” As the jacket of 
the book well states: ‘‘Here are ‘moving 
picture’ shapes which passed by in the 
greatest of all dramas, the Drama of Calvary. 
. . . Research and imagination combine to 
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throw light upon the individuals who made 


the history of the ‘last day’.” 

When the layman speaks on matters reli- 
gious, the audience which listens to things 
religious is widened. Not that he speaks 
better — or as well — but the words of the 
successful layman carry weight where other 
words often fail. ‘‘Reasonable Religion” 
(Chicago: Mackintosh Service) is expounded 
by Charles Henry Mackintosh, past presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, formerly governor of Interna- 
tional Rotary District Number Nine, and 
generally active in advertising and selling 
circles. The reviewer has read more vital, 
more persuasive messages on this subject, 
but there is an appeal in this message of lay- 
man to layman. 


“ All religions are approaches to God; they 
are ways of reaching truth.” Somewhere in 
the pages of “‘ The Quest for God in China” 
(Doran) a Taoist priest makes this reply to a 
question from F. W. S. O’ Neill, the author of 
this first hand study of Chinese religions. 
The author is an Irish missionary of twenty 
eight years of service on the Gospel firing line. 
The study is a sympathetic one, revealing 
the inner meaning and value of both ancient 
and modern Chinese religions in their relation 
to the message of the Christian Church. The 
subject is well handled, and fashioned into a 
most interesting series of illuminating chap- 
ters. 


As one reads many religious books the 
wonder grows that more often the style of the 
modern story writer, in dropping at once into 
the centre of the story and then trailing back- 
ward and leaping forward, is not adopted by 
those who seek to reach the roots of life and 
thought in their religious messages. Instead, 
chapters one, two, three, deal with arguments 
one, two, three. The beauty, the glory, the 
vigor of the message that lifts life out of 
the commonplace is all there—if you 
spend the time to find it. Some do; many 
do not. ‘‘The Moods of Common Sense”; 
““Man’s Search for Union with Reality”; 
““God’s Search for Communion with Man”; 
“The Conception of Vocation’; “From Mo- 
rality to Religion”; “‘Ways of the Divine 


Approach”’; “Religious Intuition”; ‘‘The 
Utmost for the Highest.”” These are the se- 
quence chapter headings in “Divine Voca- 
tion in Human Life” (Doran). The author, 
James Alex Robertson, M.A., D.D., tells us 
that not only were the prophets called of God 
to their tasks, but there is a divine vocation 
for every life. Such stewardship is challeng- 
ing. It is a challenging book, but why not 
come to grips with us at once? 


“The Methodist Year Book — 1926” 
(Methodist Book Concern) and the “Pres- 
byterian Handbook— 1926” (Board of 
Christian Education) are acknowledged. 
Each of these books is a compilation of much 
data and information concerning the vast 
organization and work of its church. 


“Our Heritage of Faith’? (Beacon Press) 
is a sermon by Paul Revere Frothingham, 
preached at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

— W.J.C. 
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What Price 
A New World? 


BOOK which presents a world situa- 

tion which men of good-will in 
every land must face together is Kenneth 
Maclennan’s THE COST OF A NEW 
WORLD. “The roots of present world- 
wide distress,’’ says the author, ‘do not 
lie in the War, but in the kind of world 
in which such a catastrophe was possible. ’’ 
His book is an exceptionally able survey 
of the conflicting movements of the past 
century which led up to the War, the 
forces now at work, and the challenge to 
Christianity which present conditions 
bring. Already widely commended in 
England, where it was first published. 
Cloth, 1.00 
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you buy a ticket! 


BRASS-TRIMMED chest with 

butterfly hinges — and inside it, 
Korea — quaint hats and dizzy temples. 

. A fan, a tortoiseshell comb, a string 
of pearls, a bit of golden enamel like a 
frozen sunset cloud — Japan! King- 
fisher feathers, brilliant as jewels in sil- 
ver — lacquer like rubies — jade, coral, 
gold — mandarin chains, embroideries 
— silk that rolls in a ball and comes out 
uncrushed — at Shanghai and at Hong 
Kong. These are the things you bring 
back from your trip. And wrapped 
around them are the memories — the 
little clear-cut pictures of twisted 
streets, scented shops, the moon over 
strange hills, the temples of incense and 
old gods, the at that smiled at you 
but couldn't s . You'll be wiser 
than your a, and happier. 


So first—you buy a ticket! But you know 
its a Magic Carpet... And you walk right on! 
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on the Pacific—the 4 Em- 
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from Vancouver. 
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San Francisco; 675 Market St. Montreal; 141 St. James St. 
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THROUGH BOOKS 
( Continued from page XXX ) 


heroic undertaking, and behind the matter 
of fact words lies as thrilling a story of ad- 
venture as the imagination can conceive. 
The interest mounts steadily from the first 
anxious watching for propitious conditions 
and the glorious start, through the forced 
landing in the ice and the heartbreaking 
efforts to relaunch one plane (the other 
having been abandoned), to success at last 
and an incredible return to life. 


The efficiency of the whaling industry has 
exterminated the whale in many localities. 
The reports of explorers that they had seen 
whales in the Antarctic regions, particularly 
in Ross Sea, induced Captain Carl A. Larsen, 
a veteran in the industry, to fit out a ship 
with modern whaling equipment and hunt 
for whales there. His was a pioneering 
voyage and therefore a famous one; and an 
account of it was written by A. J. Villiers 
of the Hobart, Tasmania, “‘ Mercury’”’, who 
signed as one of the crew. As exposition, as 
description, and as narrative his ‘‘ Whaling 
in the Frozen South”’ (Bobbs-Merrill) is an 
excellent book, and it is very well illustrated. 

Cities 

. P. HAWKES’S “The London Com- 

edy”’ (Medici Society) is just another 
of those anecdotal travelogues which for 
want of better classification are arrayed as 
“essays”’ on the shelves of a bookshop or 
public library. In this case the author- 
guide takes his trusting follower on a tour of 
London, from Bloomsbury to Piccadilly 
and from Soho to Mayfair. A true Lon- 
doner, Colonel Hawkes has observed what 
he is pleased to call the comedy of Bnglish 
life no less from his club window than from 
the byways of Chelsea or the “ witches’ 
cauldron that once was Oxford Circus”’. 
The result is a series of faintly philosophical! 
sketches of persons and places, of no great 
moment or conspicuous charm. Neverthe- 
less, those whom the mere mention of Char- 
ing Cross or Regent’s Park envelops in a 
delightful fog of hazy London memories, 
will hang upon the benign Colonel’s words 
and loudly berate the sudden rush to Florida, 
the boom for a bigger and better Boston, 
and the hustle and bustle of their own New 
York. 


“The French are a gay people, fond of 
dancing and light wines’’, said the old 
geographies. This is the text of Robert 
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Forrest Wilson’s “Paris on Parade”’ (Bobbs- 
Merrill), an enticing guidebook for bons ri- 
veurs. Where to dance and dine, the shops, 
perfumes, flowers, frocks, music, books and 
bookmakers, art of the studios — not of the 
museums, taxis, apaches, filles de joie — all 
the glorious panorama of the boulevards 
marches in splendor before this man who 
knows how to live. If you wish the Pan- 
theon, the Louvre, or Napoleon’s tomb, 
look elsewhere. Mr. Wilson lists the cab- 
arets of Montmartre, and the bals musettes. 
One chapter in especial, describing to a 
nicety the incomparable bouquet of certain 
rare vintages, will probably cause a general 
emigration of parched Americans. 


“Cathedral Cities of England and Wales”’ 
by J. H. Wade (McBride) is another of the 
pocket classics with which the European 
traveler cannot be too heavily laden. The 


volume is unusually well arranged and the | 
forty four cathedrals included are conven- | 


iently discussed in alphabetical order. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to Bristol, Canter- 
bury, Durham, Exeter, Wells, and Win- 
chester; in a condensed introduction the 
reader finds a brief comparative study which 
is helpful from both a religious and an 
architectural standpoint. Considering the 
diminutive size of the plates, the twenty four 
illustrations, made from photographs, are 
unusually good. 


With considerable skill Mary D. Steuart | 


handles her subject in “‘The Romance of 
the Edinburgh Streets’ (Dutton). 


and overcome a rigid encyclopedic require- 
ment. This she does by the creation of the 
atmosphere of her locale and by the generous 
interpolation of incident and anecdote. The 


From | 
the very nature of her task, she must meet | 











traveler with a literal turn of mind will find | 
her volume nearly as convenient as Baedeker; | 


while the more casual pilgrim who would 
recapture the mellow charm of the past will 
not be dismayed by her scrupulous attention 
to detail. 


well, of Robert Burns, of Thomas De 
Quincey, of Carlyle, Hume, Lockhart, Scott, 
and R. L. S., for Miss Steuart reveals an 
amiable weakness for the abodes and pur- 
suits of persons literary. Yet Holyrood, 
Greyfriars, Blackfriars, St. Giles’s, Princes 


Street, and Edinburgh Castle come in for | 


their full share of description, and the reader 
decides at once to 


Here we find again the old | 
Edinburgh of Mary Stuart, of Oliver Crom- | 


include this ancient | 
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location overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 


islands. 


Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For Illustrated Booklet on Bermuda or 

St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street 


or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Avoid Disaster 
in Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative ad- 
vice of your local or investment banker 
who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, 
gation will 
channels for your surplus funds. 


reveal safe 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
April issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment problems. 
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GLOBE TROTTING 


A New Book 


by 
CHARLES R. BROWN 


THESE 
TWELVE 


A vivid portrayal of the character- 
istics of nine of the Apostles, Paul, 
Barnabas and Jesus. 


“The kind of a book even freshmen and sophomores 
may enjoy—which is likely to appeal to the heedless 
sophisticated younger generation—which any- 
one will appreciate who is interested in people”’. 
The New York Times 
Price, $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 
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OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin S. Cobb 


Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y. 
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1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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THROUGH BOOKS 


stronghold of golfing Calvinists on the next 
trip abroad. The publishers have not made 
of Miss Steuart’s book a thing of beauty. In 
regard to both text and illustration a rather 
unusual opportunity has been lost. 


By means of a delightful pocket guide, the 
would be traveler may now wind his way 
through the doorways and closes of Edin- 
burgh town. Through the eyes of E. Grier- 
son, “‘ Things Seen in Edinburgh”’ (Dutton) 
come to life with the dust of romance upon 
them. This little book with its excellent 
illustrations, photographs and drawings, is 
more than a travel book, a kind of sublimated 
Baedeker that calls to mind the whole history 
of the Scottish people. The style is straight- 
forward and packed with anecdote that 
leaves no page without colorful interest. In 
the same format, ‘‘ Things Seen in Constanti- 
nople”’ through the eyes of A. Goodrich-F reer 
lead us through curved doorways and narrow 
streets thronged with a motley mixture of 
races. The style of this little book, however, 
does not seem quite so expert as that of Mr. 
Grierson’s tale of the Scots capital. With 
even less of a backward look over the history 
of the country, ‘‘ Things Seen in Switzerland” 
proves to be a graphic and up to date de- 
scription of those varied sports and enter- 
prises that make the Alps country a unique 
gathering place for people from all nations 
who seek the excitement and tang of ice and 
snow. C. W. Domville Fife is the author of 
this interesting survey of the playground of 
Europe. 


Pleasure and profit for the general reader, 
as well as for the antiquarian, abound in the 
reissue of Robert Chambers’s “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh” (Lippincott), originally pub- 
lished in 1825 and now tricked out in a hand- 
some printing with many drawings by 
James Riddel and an introduction by C. E. 
S. Chambers. The old text, with the flavor 
and body which have commended it to gener- 
ations of connoisseurs, is left unaltered, while 
numerous notes and a map serve as useful 
complements for modern students of the 
Scottish capital. Sir Walter Scott and other 
luminaries of the time contributed facts, 
together with some fancies, to this delightful 
collection of romantic and historical material 
concerning old Edinburgh. Here are beau- 
ties, wits, rakes, gossip, a dash of scandal, 
and all the mystery of ancient streets. 
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France 


HE automobilist abroad is becoming a 

familiar sight, and the Automobile 
Association of England and the Touring Club 
of France are yearly facilitating to a greater 
degree travel over the roads. Some tourists 
take their cars over with them, others buy 
them when they reach the other side, and a 
third group hire them, with reliable chauf- 
feurs, from the leading garages. At all 
events, no automobilist in France should set 
out without a copy of Elizabeth Shackleton’s 
“Touring Through France” (Penn), which 
accurately records an extensive trip made by 
the author through Normandy, Brittany, 
Touraine, Provence, Languedoc, and Bur- 
gundy, to mention but a few of the provinces 
traversed. Here we have a sort of running 
diary kept by one who is more interested in 
the byways than the highways. Elizabeth 
Shackleton has discovered the old, the 
quaint, the forgotten, and in these days of 
tourist parties, charabancs, and battlefield 
explorations it is refreshing to get somewhat 
off the beaten track. The author’s snap- 
shots, which illustrate the volume, have a 
certain unique interest, but they have not 
been squared in the reproduction and the 
effect produced is often inartistic and at 
times grotesque. Careful attention has been 
given to roads, detours, hotels, maps, ex- 
penses, and other details of information 
serviceable to those who would duplicate the 
whole or a part of an unusual tour. 


Guidebooks are almost indispensable to 
motoring these days, and certainly Ameri- 
cans who plan to drive through France will 
need them tenfold. In “Motoring in 
France”’ (Brentano) R. R. Gordon-Barrett 
has written a manual of the highest utility 
which gives explicit information not only 
about roads and routes, but also about 
climate, typography, hotels, cities, and the 
kinds of car to use. His descriptions are 
concise and piquant, his knowledge of the 
country is remarkably intimate, and he 
offers his facts and suggestions with so much 
friendliness and good sense that “‘ Motoring 
in France”’ cannot help increasing one’s 
enjoyment and lessening one’s worries. 


There are some authors so broad of vision, 
so understanding of the strength and frailties 
of human nature, so deft of literary touch, 
that to secure a diversified and appreciative 
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For the latest information about these and 
any other topics of current interest ask at 
your public library for the bulletin of the 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


a weekly subject index to many hundreds of 
periodicals, to new books, pamphlets, and 
official documents, in English, published in 
the United States and abroad. Even the 
best informed reader will find this index the 
key to an unsuspected treasure house. 
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You may have the makings of a successful 
writer and not realize it. If you have the 
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by proper training under Dr. Burton you 
will be able to perfect your style and 
technique, develop plots, and produce 
splendid salable stories. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today 
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frank opinion whether it is worth your while to train 
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A vivid portrayal of the character- 
istics of nine of the Apostles, Paul, 
Barnabas and Jesus. 
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od sophisticated younger generation—which any- 
one will appreciate who is interested in people” 
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stronghold of golfing Calvinists on the next 
trip abroad. The publishers have not made 
of Miss Steuart’s book a thing of beauty. In 
regard to both text and illustration a rather 
unusual opportunity has been lost. 


By means of a delightful pocket guide, the 
would be traveler may now wind his way 
through the doorways and closes of Edin- 
burgh town. Through the eyes of E. Grier- 
son, “Things Seen in Edinburgh” (Dutton) 
come to life with the dust of romance upon 
them. This little book with its excellent 
illustrations, photographs and drawings, is 
more than a travel book, a kind of sublimated 
Baedeker that calls to mind the whole history 
of the Scottish people. The style is straight- 
forward and packed with anecdote that 
leaves no page without colorful interest. In 
the same format, ‘‘ Things Seen in Constanti- 
nople” through the eyes of A. Goodrich-Freer 
lead us through curved doorways and narrow 
streets thronged with a motley mixture of 
races. The style of this little book, however, 
does not seem quite so expert as that of Mr. 
Grierson’s tale of the Scots capital. With 
even less of a backward look over the history 
of the country, ‘‘ Things Seen in Switzerland” 
proves to be a graphic and up to date de- 
scription of those varied sports and enter- 
prises that make the Alps country a unique 
gathering place for people from all nations 
who seek the excitement and tang of ice and 
snow. C. W. Domville Fife is the author of 
this interesting survey of the playground of 
Europe. 


Pleasure and profit for the general reader, 
as well as for the antiquarian, abound in the 
reissue of Robert Chambers’s “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh” (Lippincott), originally pub- 
lished in 1825 and now tricked out in a hand- 
some printing with many drawings by 
James Riddel and an introduction by C. E. 
S. Chambers. The old text, with the flavor 
and body which have commended it to gener- 
ations of connoisseurs, is left unaltered, while 
numerous notes and a map serve as useful 
complements for modern students of the 
Scottish capital. Sir Walter Scott and other 
luminaries of the time contributed facts, 
together with some fancies, to this delightful 
collection of romantic and historical material 
concerning old Edinburgh. Here are beau- 
ties, wits, rakes, gossip, a dash of scandal, 
and all the mystery of ancient streets. 
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HE automobilist abroad is becoming a 

familiar sight, and the Automobile 
Association of England and the Touring Club 
of France are yearly facilitating to a greater 
degree travel over the roads. Some tourists 
take their cars over with them, others buy 
them when they reach the other side, and a 
third group hire them, with reliable chauf- 
feurs, from the leading garages. At all 
events, no automobilist in France should set 
out without a copy of Elizabeth Shackleton’s 
“Touring Through France”? (Penn), which 
accurately records an extensive trip made by 
the author through Normandy, Brittany, 
Touraine, Provence, Languedoc, and Bur- 
gundy, to mention but a few of the provinces 
traversed. Here we have a sort of running 
diary kept by one who is more interested in 
the byways than the highways. Elizabeth 
Shackleton has discovered the old, the 
quaint, the forgotten, and in these days of 
tourist parties, charabancs, and battlefield 
explorations it is refreshing to get somewhat 
off the beaten track. The author’s snap- 
shots, which illustrate the volume, have a 
certain unique interest, but they have not 
been squared in the reproduction and the 
effect produced is often inartistic and at 
times grotesque. Careful attention has been 
given to roads, detours, hotels, maps, ex- 
penses, and other details of information 
serviceable to those who would duplicate the 
whole or a part of an unusual tour. 


Guidebooks are almost indispensable to 
motoring these days, and certainly Ameri- 
cans who plan to drive through France will 
need them tenfold. In ‘Motoring in 
France” (Brentano) R. R. Gordon-Barrett 
has written a manual of the highest utility 
which gives explicit information not only 
about roads and routes, but also about 
climate, typography, hotels, cities, and the 
kinds of car to use. His descriptions are 
concise and piquant, his knowledge of the 
country is remarkably intimate, and he 
offers his facts and suggestions with so much 
friendliness and good sense that “‘ Motoring 
in France” cannot help increasing one’s 
enjoyment and lessening one’s worries. 


There are some authors so broad of vision, 
so understanding of the strength and frailties 
of human nature, so deft of literary touch, 
that to secure a diversified and appreciative 
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audience all they have to do is to write of the 
isolated emotions and experiences that, 
taken together, form the part and parcel of 
their lives. Ahead of many others, E. V. 
Lucas is one of these authors. Whether he 
is wandering along the Paris boulevards or 
through the picture galleries of Florence, 
whether he is playing with children or living 
the life of an English gentleman, he has but 
to take his pad and pencil and sum up the 
day’s work or the evening’s meditations, and 
there is another book which, without the 
assistance of blurb or advertisement, finds 
its way to countless firesides. His ‘‘ Wander- 
ings and Diversions’’ (Putnam) has just set 
out upon such a career. It is a collection of 
short essays and sketches few of which cover 
more than three pages. Yet into each Mr. 
Lucas has packed some grain of thought or 
kernel of feeling that takes deep root in the 
leader’s imagination. 


Europe and Japan 
N the beaten path, Viktor Flambeau 
displays little initiative and his ‘‘Red 
Letter Days in Europe” (Sully) might in its 
earlier chapters be the conscientiously kept 
record of any personally conducted tourist. 
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However, he visited Lattvia, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Roumania, and the Balkans, where he 
mingled with artists, and he is able to report 
a significant renaissance linked with nation- 
alism in these less known countries. 


There is a damaging suggestion of the 
professional traveler in “Japan in Sil- 
houette” (Macmillan). Trowbridge Hall, 
having produced “Spain in Silhouette” and 
“California Days”, is a little inclined to 
haul one through the cities with the arduous 
fidelity of a conductor of foreign tours. 
But notwithstanding his anxiety to get over 
the ground, his delicately stirring imagina- 
tion compels him at moments to linger and 
brood over some vision of the sea glimpsed 
from a distance, some ghostly love or ad- 
venture of the gods, some evocation of 
Shinto miracle. So with a soul for beauty, 
if a tongue for trade, he talks about the 
curious, charming, diabolic multitude of the 
ancient beliefs, about modern aspects of 
cities, of gardens, temples, mist haunted 
landscapes, Japanese literature, the No 
plays, geisha girls, and the venerable temple 
bells that in unearthly rolling echoes have 
proclaimed for so long the passing days. 
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The DUKE of DULUTH By Thomas Hall Shastid 


i 
! 
In THIs NOvEL appears Duluth herself, Duluth seated on her mighty bluff 600 feet 
i high and 26 miles long! Duluth of the world’s greatest aerial bridge, which forms an 
incomparable portal to the world’s greatest Lake! Duluth, the Zenith City, overlook- 
ing a huge series of Unsalted Seas — then the mighty ocean, and, beyond that, 
Europe and the entire world! Duluth of the pink-eyed snow-snakes, and of Paul 
i ' Bunyan (the mythical woodsman), and the 
aurora borealis (which is caused by the electric 
lights of Duluth illuminating the sky of the 
: northern hemisphere)! 


beauty and sublimity: these are all a part of 
Duluth and of the tale. 


The Duke will tell you much more about this unique Queen 
of the Unbrackish Waters. Order at any bookstore, or of the 
ublisher direct, ““The Duke of Duluth,”’ latest novel b 

. Shastid. Complete set of two exquisite volumes in hand- 
some illustrated ~ postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra Japan 
paper, autographed, $10.00. A memorable present for any one. 
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MONG book collectors the outstanding 

4 sensation of the year was the sale of 
the Melk Monastery copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible for $106,000. In the history of book 
auctions this event has no parallel, and there 
has been much discussion as to whether this 
price for a single book was justifiable. The 
price was higher than anybody expected 
would be paid for the book, but when two 
men with ample means want the same thing, 
what is the poor auctioneer to do except 
continue to take their bids? When the 
sum of $50,000 was paid for the Gutenberg 
Bible in the Hoe sale in 1911 it was expected 
that this would remain for many years the 
world’s record price for a book. In 1919 
this was surpassed when Henry E, Hunting- 
ton and H. C. Folger contended in a London 
auction room for Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis’’, the new record of $70,000 being 
made. But those who assume that the limit 
to be paid for a single book has now been 
reached should consult the historical records. 
It probably was not generally known to 
those who attended the auction of this 
Gutenberg Bible at Anderson’s room in 
New York, that the first copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible to come to this country — the 
Lenox copy now in the New York Public 
Library — cost James Lenox only $3,000 
in 1847. Henry Stevens, the London book- 
seller through whom it was secured, tells 
how it was bought. Mr. Lenox, informed 
that a copy was coming up for sale at 
Sotheby’s, told Mr. Stevens to buy the 
book for him, without limiting the price. 
Mr. Stevens being in Paris, Mr. Davidson, 
the manager, ran the price of the book until 
it was knocked down for 500 pounds, which 
all the newspapers at once pronounced a 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


“‘mad price’. The sale was as much dis- 
cussed as the recent one, and Mr. Stevens 
goes on to say that ‘““Mr. Lenox, whose 
name as that of the unlucky purchaser had 
been freely used, declined to clear the book 
from the New York Custom House and pay 
for it. The cost, including commissions, 
expenses and customs duties, amounting to 
about $3,000, was deemed by him an amount 
of indiscretion for which he could not be 
responsible. However, after some reflection 
and a good deal of correspondence, he took 
home the book, and soon learned to cherish 
it as a bargain and the chief ornament of his 
library.”’ 





In the exhibition at the New York Public 
Library in March of the collection of portraits 
given to the library by the late Beverly 
Chew, there was shown the largest collection 
of Milton portraits ever brought together. 
There were nearly four hundred portraits, 
which is a very large number of portraits of 
any one poet. Mr. Chew became interested 
in the collection of Milton portraits through 
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F YOU live near us, we invite you 
to browse among the books in 
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A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 
We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 
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E H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
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BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 
E. A. MERRIAM 
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‘Browse 


Around’ 


There are many new friend- 
ships to be made and old ones 
to be renewed among the books 
at your local bookstore. 


You will find it both pleas- 
ant and profitable to browse 
around among the volumes of 
this and former seasons on 
display there. 


Your bookseller and his as- 
sistants will gladly place their 
expert knowledge at your dis- 
posal. Their thoughtful advice 
will prove a safe guide to follow 
in your selection of books for 
gift or other purposes. 
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a catalogue published in 1860 by the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and be- 
gan a search for the portraits there men- 
tioned. In 1908 at the tercentenary Milton 
exhibition at Christ College, Cambridge, a 
large number of these portraits were shown, 
gathered by Dr. George C. Williamson. A 
little later the Grolier Club made an exhibit 
of Milton portraits, and the catalogue, com- 
piled by Mr. Chew, contained nearly 150 
more than were in the Cambridge exhibition. 
From that time a friendly rivalry existed 
between Mr. Chew and Dr. Williamson. 
The exhibition in the New York Public 
Library, to which Mr. Chew bequeathed his 
great collection of literary prints, was aug- 
mented by a few portraits from the library’s 
own Print Room which had escaped his 
dragnet. It is noticeable that the exhibit 
contained also the fictitious portraits of 
Milton which have been made by various 
artists, to the number of a hundred or more. 
The American portraits of Milton formed an 
interesting group, the first being that en- 
graved by Norman for the first American 
edition of ‘Paradise Lost’’, published in 
Philadelphia by Robert Bell, 1777. Added 
to these were portraits of Pope and other 
English authors. Mr. Chew’s bequest is 
considered one of the most important the 
Print Department of the library has received 
for years. 

Following the sale of a portion of the li- 
brary of Robert B. Adam of Buffalo, which 
was one of the most interesting and success- 
ful of recent years, the Anderson Auction 
Company announces the dispersal of another 
Buffalo library — that of John L. Clawson, 
which will be held this month. Mr. Claw- 
son, a catalogue of whose magnificent library 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. -Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
and interests. Commissions executed at Sales. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 
15th to 20th CENTURY 


Interesting catalogue mailed free 


HOWES, Bookseller St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 


was privately printed in a handsome quarto 
volume in 1924, was a collector of early 
English literature, and his library contains 
some of the rarest books in the English 
language. Another great gale, to be held at 
the American Art Galler.es this month, is 
that of the Dickens and Thackeray collec- 
tions of George Barr McCutcheon, the novel- 
ist. The sale of the McCutcheon collections 
of works by Kipling, Hardy, and Stevenson 
last season was one of the most important 
sales of the year, and resulted in a large 
number of new record prices. Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s Dickensiana comprised some of the 
rarest items, including an unusually good 
copy of the ‘Pickwick Papers’; ‘‘The 
Strange Gentleman”’ with the leaf containing 
the “‘costumes”’ and “‘scenes”’ and the rare 
frontispiece; the ‘“‘Library of Fiction”, 
1836-7, in original parts; and an autograph 
presentation copy of the ‘“‘Songs, Choruses 
and Concerted Pieces in the Village Co- 
quettes’’, of which only one copy has been 
sold at auction. The Thackeray collection 
includes “‘Flore and Zephyr”’, ‘‘ King Glum- 
pus, An Interlude’’, and the exceedingly rare 
“Surprising Adventures of Three Men”’, a 
little known Thackeray item of which only 
one or two other copies are recorded. 


Yale University has recently received 
from Mrs. Edward S. Harkness of New York 
the Ellsworth collection of signatures of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
one of the most notable gifts to the library 
within recent years. The Ellsworth set is 
included in an extra illustrated copy of John 
Sanderson’s “‘Biographies of the Signers of 
the Declaration”, extended to three volumes 
and inlaid to folio size. Twelve of the letters 
and documents are dated 1776. A letier 
of Cesar Rodney to his brother describes 
the battle of Bunker Hill and there are many 
others of great historic interest. The But- 
ton Gwinnett, which is particularly interest- 
ing in view of the fact that this signature 
brought $22,500 at the Manning autograph 
sale less than three months ago, is on a deed 
of land. In addition to this set of the Sign- 
ers, Mrs. Harkness has given to Yale the 
original journal of James Madison in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, which framed 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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F SCOTT FITZGERALD, at present 
e dividing his time between Paris and the 
south of France, has just published a new 
book of short stories, ‘“‘All the Sad Young 
Men”. The dramatization of his novel, 
“The Great Gatsby’, has been currently 
successful on Broadway. HELENE MULLINS 
is a young lady whose poetry has been pub- 
lished in various places, whose first novel, 
written in collaboration with her sister, was 
published last season. It was called ‘‘ Paulus 
Fy”. IRWIN EDMAN, whose Richard Kane 
papers have now been collected as a volume, 
is a young professor from Columbia Univer- 
sity, spending this year on the Mediterra- 
nean. He writes from Santa Margherita that 
housekeeping there, while delightful, has 
several drawbacks, and promises to give us 
soon the reactions of a philosopher to such 
conditions. WILLIAM H. WRIGHT says that 
the only thing that distinguishes him from 
most of the contributors to this magazine is 
that he is neither departing or expecting to 
depart nor returning or expecting to return 
from London, Paris, Rome, or Florence. He 
is a writer of advertising in the town of 
Pittsburgh. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY, perhaps the most bril- 
liant of the young English critics, has written 
several volumes, among them a delightful 
survey of ‘English Comic Characters’. He 
is an editor of much ability, and the art of the 
genial essay is one which he has studied 
with good effect. JOHN V. A. WEAVER, 
whose play “Love ’Em and Leave ’Em”, 
written with George Abbott, has met with 
approval this season, has just left for Holly- 
wood, where he will write an original 
scenario. CARL Hovey, for a number of 
years managing editor of the “Metropolitan 
Magazine” and afterward of ‘‘ Hearst’s Inter- 
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national’’, is now associated with the motion 
picture industry. 


ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has made a deep study of the 
literature of Scandinavia, and particularly 
of the Nobel Prize in its various aspects. 
Her book, ‘‘ Nobel Prize Winners in Litera- 
ture’’, was recently published. CATHAL 
CANTY is a young lady whose poems, ap- 
pearing under another name, seemed slightly 
shocking to her family, whereupon she took 
her grandmother’s name instead. MHer 
grandmother had a nice name. STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET, whose “Spanish Bayonet”’ 
is meeting with such signal success, is now 
planning to devote a year to the writing of 
poetry. His “Tiger Joy’’, published last 
season, has already been reprinted and has 
proved one of the most read volumes of 
poems of the year. THOMAS BURKE will 
publish a volume of short stories before the 
book appearance of ‘‘ The Sun in Splendour’”’. 
They will be called ‘‘East of Mansion 
House”. CHARLES A. BENNETT, of the 
Yale Philosophy Department, continues to 
spend his spare time in the writing of light 
essays, which you may occasionally discover 
in ‘“‘Harper’s”’. 


ANICE PAGE COOPER always signs her 
letters with red ink. She is associated with 
a large publishing firm with offices near New 
York City. We really don’t need to be so 
secretive about it—it’s Doubleday, Page and 
Company. Like all good publicity experts, 
she has not sent us any word of her own 
goings and comings. ALDOUS HUXLEY, by 
the time this magazine reaches the news- 
stands, will have landed on our Pacific coast 
and be on his way to New York City. 

ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN is a teacher 
of English at Wells College, Aurora, New 
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BOOKSTORE? 


If you like books and people; 
if you want to start a fascinat- 
ing and absorbing career; if 
you have a moderate amount 
of capital—open a_book- 
store! 


A letter to this Service will 
bring you helpful suggestions 
and practical advice, free. 
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York. He is an American Rhodes scholar, 
and his lovely mystic poetry has appeared in 
many of the magazines and has been collected 
in a volume, “Christchurch”. ZONA GALE, 
short story writer, playwright and novelist, is 
one of the kindliest and most loved writers in 
America. She is about to embark on an ex- 
tensive lecture tour. LovuIs BROMFIELD is 
still in Paris. His novel, ‘‘Possession’’, has 
recently been published in England under 
the title “Lili Barr’. JosEPH COLLINs, 
upon his return from Florida, set to work on 
his new book, to be called “‘The Doctor 
Looks at Life and Love”’. 


LARRY BARRETTO has with difficulty sur- 
vived a season as dramatic critic. He says 
that he doesn’t see how it’s possible to con- 
coct so many bad plays as have been in town 
this year, and we believe that if he hadn’t 
been through the war, he would probably 
have succumbed before now. ALLAN 
NEVINS, an editorial writer for the New 
York ‘‘World” and author of various his- 
torical volumes, was formerly literary editor 
of the “Sun”. THomAS Boyp writes from 
the south that he will soon be on his way to 
Woodstock, Vermont, where he plans to 
spend the summer. GARRETA BUSEY is a 
native of Urbana, Illinois, who now writes 
reviews and poetry in New York City. Her 
work appears regularly in “‘ Books’’, the lit- 
erary section of the New York “‘Herald- 
Tribune”. WOODBRIDGE RILEY, professor 
of philosophy at Vassar College, Sorbonne 
lecturer in 1920, is the author of ‘“‘American 
Thought from Puritanism to Pragmatism and 
Beyond”’, and the recent “From Myth to 
Reason”’. FRANK CROWNINSHIELD is editor 
of ‘Vanity Fair’. GILBERT W. GABRIEL, 
novelist, music critic, and at present dra- 
matic critic of the New York “Sun” and 
“The New Yorker’”’, is also special lecturer 
at New York University in music and dra- 
matic criticism. He declares that he is going 
away for the entire summer to finish a satire 
on which he has been at work, called ‘“‘ The 
Nordics”. ROBERT CoRTES HOLLIDAY, 
former editor of THE BOOKMAN, writes us 
that he has cut his cigarette allowance from 
eighty odd to three per day. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


GES ago when “The Bat” came to the 
A stage in New York there appeared on 
the aisles, in the seats, on the sidewalks, in 
the subways, a representation of a bat cut 
from black cardboard and bearing the cryptic 
lettering, ‘“‘Can you keep a secret?” That 
was ages ago, I say; it marks an epoch in the 
history of the theatre, and “The Bat” be- 
came a legend because so many people could 
and did keep that mystery a mystery; and 
strangely, it is one to this day. Other plays 
have made history too; there is one (a 
banality whose name shall never be men- 
tioned here) that lived longer and indeed 
only now is reaching senility; yet its record 
does not include the shattering of nerves, the 
breaking up of families where the secret was 
kept, and the destruction of theatre chairs, 
which is the proud legend of “‘The Bat.” 

It is necessary to say here as in all essays, 
that this introduction leads somewhere; and 
it is not without pride in this fact among 
others that one continues along the path 
indicated. The truth is, that so many thou- 
sands have kept the secret of “‘ The Bat,”’ and 
so many other thousands, angered no doubt 
at their friends’ enthusiasm, never saw the 
play, that it has become necessary to make 
the stage success into a novel, to be pub- 
lished coincidentally with the appearance of 
this magazine. 

The play, as everyone knows, is by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood. The 
novel was made from this; and it is issued by 
the publishers with a disclaimer of all risks 
and a guarantee that there is missing not one 
thrill. 

+. x * . 

O much for THE Bat. Or rather, so 

much for my discussion of it, for there is 
a deal to come. First is a great thing, one 
of the finest novels I have had the pleasure 
of reading since the days when the classics of 
fiction were thrust upon me. It is difficult 
to write about this book WHIPPED CREAM, 
for one must preserve a certain reticence if 
one is to be believed; but while superlatives 
come readiest to the typewriter, they are the 
old ones and here and there a bit thin. 


Tue Booxman Advertiser 


Enthusiasm is often one’s own worst enemy; 
but on the other hand it is quite as often 
contagious as virtue. Geoffrey Moss wrote 
SWEET PEPPER three years ago, and very 
many thousands of people will verify me. 

This new book is greater in every way. 
(This sort of flat statement will creep in!) 
I mean it is greater art, and more powerful 
drama, and more skillful writing. I have 
never met in a novel a group of characters 
whom I liked better. One of them is the 
greatest gentleman since Septimus, and a 
vast improvement over that vague little 
fellow. It is his wife about whom they cen- 
ter, and over whom the disaster impends. 
She is reckless, intensely modern and gay, 
and when the book opens she is caught in 
indiscretion. Yet there is nothing sordid in 
the entire book. Probably this is the most 
sophisticated novel in my experience, and at 
the same time the most restrained. These 
qualities are at least compatible. And I fore- 
cast for WHIPPED CREAM a huge success. 


x 7” * * 


™ O the Guy that invented dumb-waiters 

and thin walls this book is gradually 
dedicated.”” So Milt Gross dedicates his 
NIZE BABY, a “Screaming Comedy in Four 
Floors”? with pictures by the author. The 
book is compounded of the “‘Gross Exag- 
gerations”’ of this famous humorist, a series 
of dumb-waiter dialogues, dramas and “‘ Fer- 
ry-tails” overheard in an “appottament 
house”’ somewhere in New York. Nothing 
like this has ever reached a reading public 
before. Eventually this sort of thing may be 
banned because after a few pages of it, one 
has to learn to speak English all over again. 
Like a prairie fire the first wave of Milt 
Gross’s popularity has swept the country. 
He is entirely unique, both in writing and in 
illustration. Try this: 

Oohoo, nize baby, itt opp all de Cheeken Zoop 
so mamma’ll gonna tell you a Ferry-Tail from 
Keeng Mitas. Wance oppon a time was a werry, 
werry reech Keeng from de name from Keeng 
Mitas. Sotch a welt wot he hed! — wot it would 
make J. P. Morgan witt Hanry Fudd witt John 


D. Rockefeller dey should look like puppers. 
(Nize baby, take anodder spoon cheeken zoop —) 
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“*So instat from bing setisfite witt contempted 
— he becrutched yat averybody helse wot dey 
possassed, und he was only trying how he could 
incriss yat wot he had (mmmm — dot griddy 
ting). So a whole time he was hudding opp de 
moneh witt glutting yat from it like a miser. So 
wan day he was wukking opp witt don in de god- 
den so he was tinking so, Hm — wot could I do, 
dot I should hev it ivvin more yat from wot I 
got? (mmm — dot salfish critchure). So he was 
interropted by a leedle Ferry wot it was stending 
in de front from him witt a Megic Want. 

The rest of the story must remain in the 
book, along with such fables and legends as 
“Weeliam Tell, Sotch a Moxman witt Bow,”’ 
“Tom Tum, Dot Tinny Winny Human 
Bing,’’ and “‘ Bloodbidd, A Goot-For-Notting 
Nubbleman.”’ There is also “‘Keptain John 
Smeet”’ and the sad legend of the boy who 
called “‘Vulf, Vulf!’’ One could go on for- 
ever with NIZE BABY, the Feitlebaums, Mrs. 
Yifnif, and Looy, Dot Dope. 

. . * i 

NOTHER humorist, of a different order 
however, must be mentioned here, a 
man who is well and widely known by a pair 
of initials, S. K. These two letters stand for 
Stoddard King, and now Stoddard King 
stands for a book just published. WHAT THE 
QUEEN SAID, and Other Facetious Fragments 
— this is the title. But first about Stoddard 
King. He is the author of the famous col- 
umn in the Spokane Spokesman-Review, whose 
other audiences are to be found reading Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post, depending 
on whether it is Tuesday or Thursday. He 
is the man whom Vachel Lindsay accuses of 
being the finest writer of light verse in 
America. ‘Yet,’ declared Lindsay last 
week, “‘his stuff ranks even higher as litera- 
ture than as humor!” As a judge of humor 
I insert here that its literary quality must be 

excellent indeed. 

A great many people have read THE TIE 
THAT BLINDs without knowing who wrote it. 
In its peregrinations it had no difficulty in 
losing the initialsS.K. But when it turned up 
properly accredited under Stoddard King’s 
name in WHAT THE QUEEN SAID, Rogers, 
Peet & Company, the men’s outfitters, de- 
clared they had used the poem in advertising 
neckties; and they told us too about Necktie 
Joe, of the New York Sun composing room, 
who wears a new tie every day and has the 
verse printed on his cards. Here is the first 


verse: 


Oh, some may long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream or mauve, 

But the ties I wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 

The books I read and the life I lead 

Are sensible, sane and mild. 

I like calm hats and I don’t wear spats, 
But I want my neckties wild! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 

One with a cosmic urge! 

A tie that will swear 

And rip and tear 

When it sees my old blue serge. . . . 


I dare not go on; space is limited; but | 
must warn prospective readers that they 
will read the entire volume if once they start 
looking for the rest of that quotation. 


* * * * 


HERE has been considerable advance 

discussion of SMARANDA, Lord Thomson's 
book of the war and after, and much specu- 
lation as to the revelations which have been 
promised under its disguise. Certainly an 
astonishment awaits those who first open its 
covers. For here we come upon a compiler’s 
preface and three parts of a medley. Part 
One is “The Diary of Brigadier General 
Y———_”’ and Part Two is given the title of 
“‘Sketches’’; the last part is ‘‘A Tale of West- 
ern Thrace.’’ One notes that Lord Thomson 
was a Brigadier General during the War, 
and that on the day when Brigadier General 
Y——- ceased to exist, Lord Thomson entered 
the Labour Ministry in Great Britain. This 
is drawn from the compiler’s preface: 

*‘About six years ago, General Y-——, an 
officer in the British Army, wrote a book in 
a hurry, a not uncommon crime. . . . This 
volume is a compilation of extracts from 
Y——’s diary and an untidy mass of notes 
and sketches. It is a leisurely piece of work, 
done at odd moments, in the intervals of 
other tasks, by one who can fairly claim to be 
his oldest friend and sternest critic. 

“Care and discrimination have been exer- 
cised in making these selections; for Y— 
was a profuse, discursive scribbler and notori- 
ously indiscreet. Many entries in the diary 
have been entirely omitted and others rigor- 
ously expurgated, while to the more sentimen- 
tal periods sandpaper has been applied. . . . 

“How far the incidents described are real 
it would be difficult to say. . . . No doubt, 
most of Y ’s best adventures were to a 
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large extent imagined, and the characters he 
endeavors to portray are likewise composite. 
For, in relation to events and persons, he 
was always prone to dwell on might have 
beens rather than what was... .”’ 

There is much more to quote. But here 
is the fact and the fiction, here is Y——’s 
diary and his novel; and whether in fact or 
fiction, SMARANDA is always pertinent. It is 
fortunate for us who are interested in the 
world that General Y——— lived, and at the 
same time we have Lord Thomson of Card- 
ington’s word for it that “‘on the whole it 
was just as well he died.’’ 

At any rate, here is the golden egg in the 
Phoenix nest, even before the flame has 
died quite down. These are great affairs of 
which poor Y——— tells; exciting great things, 
disguised a little, which only renders them 
more fascinating. 

= * 7 * 
“TT has become the accepted opinion that 
an action story is sensational and cheap, 
fit only for crude or youthful minds. It 
generally is. But there is no inherent reason 
for its being so. 

“This volume makes its way into your 
hands because we believe you will find, in a 
scant score of stories chosen from several 
thousands written during fifteen years, some 
very pleasant and satisfying hours of read- 
ing.”” This is from the foreword, by Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman, editor of Adventure Mag- 
azine, to ADVENTURE’S BEST STORIES, 1926. 

For the most part the stories in this col- 
lection were chosen by acclaim, by demands 
for their republication, and generally by the 
enthusiasm reflected in Adventure’s unique 
forum, “‘The Camp Fire”. Some of them, 
like Talbot Mundy’s THE SOUL OF A REGI- 
MENT, had to be reprinted again and again. 
A group of very famous adventure-romanti- 
cists appears in the list of authors: Captain 
Dingle, Bill Adams, Lynn Montross, Leon- 
ard H. Nason, Crosbie Garstin, and others. 
It makes a splendid library volume, for 
each story has stood the test not only of 
popularity but also of the first-hand knowl- 
edge of the magazine’s unique public. 

There is adventure too in THE ORDER OF 
THE Octopus, a vastly thrilling novel by 
Sydney Horler. International crook work is 
the theme; in all its ramifications the air of 





actuality is never lost, so that the reader is 
placed in an exciting position indeed. The 
author is a recent recruit to the ranks of 
mystery-adventure, a young man whose 
work is now hugely successful in England. 
Curiously enough, another April volume is 
THE UNDERWORLD, by R. Ashton Wolfe. 
This is a true narrative of European crime, 
and it is surprising to discover how well the 
two books of fiction and fact corroborate. 
Ashton Wolfe was interpreter in the Criminal 
Intelligence Department in London, and has 
followed criminals all over the globe. His 
stories are amazing. It is in a number of 


instances a shock to read some wild incident 
and then suddenly to come upon a photo- 
graph reminding one that it actually hap- 
pened. Do you remember the Paris motor 
bandits? or the artificial-diamond scandal? 
Well, here they are. 


is 3 a 


F the titles on this list many must be 

-neglected, both for lack of space and 
because there has been influenza on Murray 
Hill, when reading had to be abandoned. 
Mr. BOTTLEBY DOES SOMETHING is E. Tem- 
ple Thurston’s new novel, a love story whose 
romance and humor follow an archeologist 
right into hismusuem. ORDEAL BY MARRIAGE 
is a deeply motivated tale of a sophisticated 
marriage, written by Concordia Merrel. 
Four volumes of the sport stories of Charles 
E. VanLoan are included in the list, as is the 
latest and best Bulldog Drummond novel, 
THE FINAL Count, by H. C. MeNeile. 

It is unpardonable to pass over so briefly 
such volumes as THE GREAT ABNORMALS, a 
discussion of mental aberrations in history 
by T. B. Hislop; and CONSTANTINOPLE, by 
George Young. Somerset Maugham’s ON A 
CHINESE SCREEN and Arnold Bennett’s 
DENRY THE AUDACIOUS have been accorded 
immortality in the “‘Murray Hill Library”’. 
And still we are halfway up the list. But 
specially, here just before the end, I want to 
call attention to THE DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by George 
W. Gerwig. This is a fine thing, a drama- 
tization of the meaning of the great docu- 
ment, calculated to thrill youngsters in this 
hundred-and-fiftieth year of their country. 


ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 








OOKS are supposed to be short lived. 
Many of them flutter around for the few 
months of promotion and then fall exhausted 
to the ground. But once in a while we are 
surprised to find one which lives on year 
after year, carrying its message from decade 
to decade. There is one we are just preparing 
for forty-second printing. It is a technical 
work on homiletics entitled, ON THE PREP- 
ARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS, by the 
distinguished scholar of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, John A. Broadus. 
This book was originally published in 1870. 
The author, at that time, lived at Greenville, 
S.C. The country was not too favorable in 
those reconstruction days to a Southern 
author. But this book won its way. Year 
after year it sold until it is safe to say that 
more ministers have received training from 
this volume than from all other homiletic 
texts combined. Many lawyers have used it 
as a basis for a study in spoken style. After 
the author’s death it was revised and new 
plates made. And now, fifty-six years after 
the original printing with a new introduction, 


and several revisions it is being reprinted. 
You don’t find such a record very often. 


* * * - 


OOKS on the Bible do not end. Yet 
there is an amazing lack of information 
about the real Bible. Conrad Henry Moehl- 
man of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
has done a splendid thing to popularize 
Bible knowledge in his THE UNKNOWN 
BIBLE. This book is distinctly for those 
who want the facts. It gives the story of 
the growth of the canon, shows why the four 
gospels were included while others such as 
those by Peter and Nicodemus were omitted. 
In parallel columns are different versions to 
show the influence of the newer translations. 
In brief, Professor Moehlman has put in the 
hands of the average reader material which 
hitherto has been the property of minister 


and scholar. 
* . * o 


HE name of Joseph Fort Newton has 
been associated with many sermons. 
His selections find place in popular magazines 
and anthologies. But we have just realized 


that it has been a matter of years since a 
volume of his own sermons have appeared. 
The last book came by the way of England 
when he was pastor of the City Temple. 
But now we are publishing THE TRUTH AND 
THE LIFE, a volume which is distinguished 
by the subtle mystic quality which charac- 
terizes great preaching. Dr. Newton is a 
preacher for those who make their religion a 
matter of the entire life. The volume can 
neither be classified as strictly devotional or 
expository. Rather it contains flash light 
views of the vital issues of life. 


* * * x 


R. W. E. ORCHARD gave himself the 

task of covering the entire ground of 
theoretical and practical religion in four 
volumes. The first book dealing with 
theological questions was published a year 
ago. Now the second one FOUNDATIONS OF 
FAITH: CHRISTOLOGICAL is being issued. 
It deals with the range of subjects which 
center around the Christ. The author 
shows an amazing amount of information 
in his discussion. But his conclusions in 
each instance are satisfying to those who 
are seeking the preservation of the faith. 


* * * * 


HERE is probably no field in which the 

average person ventures with such help- 
lessness as that of psychic research. He is 
equipped, neither by experience nor back- 
ground to express an opinion or to reach a 
conclusion. Stanley De Brath has done a 
splendid thing for this average person in 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. It leaves us with the impression of the 
sincerity and thoroughness of those who 
have interested themselves in the serious 
aspects of the field. 


* * * * 


R. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN has re- 
turned from Scotland where he deliv- 

ered the Warrack lectures before the United 
Free Church colleges. Dr. Coffin has the 
distinction of being the only American ever 
selected ‘or this distinguished service. The 
lectures are now scheduled for publication in 
the autumn under the title WHAT TO PREACH. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 
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OR clear thinking, fine expression (but 

expression on the level of average intel- 
lectual understanding), Charles Reynolds 
Brown is making a large name for himself. 
Also, he is creating a great storehouse of 
exceedingly helpful and inspiring religious 
literature. ‘‘Where Do You Live?” (Yale 
University Press) is another collection of his 
talks to students at Yale, where he is pastor 
of the College Church. But he talks to 
students the country over. Through his 
books he is talking to other thousands, in- 
cluding the students’ parents who have (in 
increasing numbers) become aware of this 
constructive force in the lives of their sons at 
college. Sons (anywhere) and fathers and 
mothers (anywhere) can well afford time to 
drink at this well of sane spiritual insight and 
vigor of life. 


“Christianity and Art” (Association 
Press) by Percy Dearmer offers a most in- 
teresting title to the list of religious litera- 
ture. The author frankly states that ‘“‘the 
religious world still looks upon art as a kind 
of furbelow upon the real business of life, a 
view with which the business world cordially 
agrees’. And yet, “in Christendom some- 
thing has seen added to art — something 
indescribably precious”. The book traces 
the Christian contribution to art from its 
beginning in the Catacombs and other early 
places of Christian worship, up through the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages to the present 
day. Yes, there is a vital and fascinating 
relation between Christianity and art. It is 
highly desirable to become familiar with this 
presentation. 


“The religion of Jesus is not, as so many 
people seem to think, the religion of a book 
or a book religion — it is the life of the living 
God in the soul of man and the world.” 
Louis Howland in his concluding chapter of 
“The Mind of Jesus’’ (Bobbs-Merrill) makes 
this simple but illuminating comment. 


How some such conception of religion would 
change the spirit of religious thought today! 
The approach to a life of Christ through the 
mind of Jesus Christ presents both a fasci- 
nating study and a genuinely helpful one. 
To try to picture Christ’s mind means for us 
to try to think as he thought. In that itself 
is furnished much of our religious need. But 
this is one of those choice books which the 
reviewer feels like turning into the hands of 
many to read for themselves, rather than 
attempting any brief picture of it. The 
author has endeavored to keep clear of pre- 
conceptions, and to reveal the working of 
Jesus’ mind by the light of his own words and 
deeds. This aim has brought forth a book 
which deals with the very soul of religion 
— its full essence and beauty. 





Three Books About Modern India 


Mahatma Gandhi 


R. M. Gray and M. C. Parekh 


Gandhi is one of the most interesting figures of 


ourtime. This story of his life, showing how his 
beliefs took form and developed into the phi- 
losophy of life he now holds, is one that everyone 
who wishes to be intelligent concerning current 
world movements should read. Illustrated. 
Paper boards, $1.50. 


Rabindranath Tagore 


E. J. . Thompson 

“This poet has enjoyed nine years of world wide 
fame, yet this book is the only essay in E) 
which is in any degree based —_ ees of the 
original Bengali,”’ says the aut believe 
the poet is misunderstood in the West — 
underpraised by some, overp praised by some. 
mc praised by others.” Paper boards: 
1.50 


Narayan Vaman Tilak 


J.C. Winslow 

Narayan Vaman Tilak is an Indian poet un- 
familiar to most western readers, but one whom 
anyone seeking to understand modern India 
should know. SHis ideals and writings 

and still exert, an portant influence in western 
India, and above all the Christian community, 
in whose development he played a large part. 
Paper boards, $1.50. 
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What does this and that religious body 
stand for in principle? How did it start? 
How does it differ from some other religious 
body? These and other inquiries will find 
their ready answer in “A Study of the 
Christian Sects’’ (Beacon Press) by William 
H. Lyon. This is the thirteenth edition of a 
book originally published in 1891 and revised, 
enlarged, and brought up to date by John 
Malick in this latest edition. It is not a 
critical but a sympathetic, informative, 
brief account of the various religious bodies; 
also of those sects not partaking of the name 
“Christian” but participating in the welfare 
of society through organization along some 
line of religious belief and code of thought 





A Scientist's Religion — | 
SCIENCE AND LIFE 


By Professor Robert A. Millikan, Ph.D.., 
Sc.D., LL.D., Nobel Prize Winner for 1923 
in Recognition of His Achievement in 
Isolating. the Electron 


ad | REGARD Science and Life by Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Millikan as one of 
the most significant volumes of the past 
year. It is significant not only from the 
scientific point of view but also from the 

int of view of high Christian idealism 
‘or example, his statement that the most 
important thing in the world is the belief 
in the reality of moral and spiritual values 
is the message that this age needs beyond 
any other message. very cordially 
commend the book.”” — Bishop William F. 
Anderson, Acting President of Boston 
University. Price, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
19S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send them to Department B 








The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E. M- 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


$3.50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage | 5c- 
PANY, Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





and action. To those who desire the salient 
facts about their own church, and to those 
who desire to learn about the doctrines of 
other churches, this book will prove valuable. 


It is said that ‘‘an old priest entrusted to 
his friend what he regarded as the authentic 
correspondence between the Apostle St. John 
and Antione, a woman remarkable in Greek 
antiquity”. But in whatever way these 
letters were originally written, Bolton Hal] 
has edited ‘‘The Love Letters of St. John” 
(Frank-Maurice) and _ presents’ them. 
They are letters of deep romance, of throb- 
bing human love, but “‘the action of a stir- 
ring love drama is gradually lifted to a purely 
spiritual plane” in a rare understanding of 
the human heart and of the soul. 


“The Beast, Modernism, and the Evan- 
gelical Faith’? (Stratford) by Francis Asa 
Wight is in five parts: ‘‘The Beast and the 
False Prophet”; ‘‘The Fundamentals of 
Our Faith”; ‘‘The Bible vs. Modernism”; 
“Prophecies and Their Fulfillment”; ‘Our 
Lord’s Return.” 


A first hand and authoritative account of 
Presbyterian missions is given in ‘“‘ Modern 
Missions in Chile and Brazil”” (Westminster 
Press), written by a commission of the Pres- 
byterian Foreign Mission Board. There is 
apt to be the thought of ‘“‘dryness”’ connected 
with a book of this title, prepared by a 
mission board. For that reason it is unfor- 
tunate that the authorship and title are as 
they are. In over four hundred pages of 
large, readable type, interspersed with many 
interesting illustrations, is a well told, though 
plainly told, story of countries, peoples, cus- 
toms, habits, needs, and of the aid which is 
given. This is missionary work, and 2 
missionary study, of a high order. 


Lord Charnwood has written ‘“‘an essay 
in historical criticism, sifting the evidence 
regarding the disputed authorship of the 
Gospel according to Saint John, and showing 
the place of all the Gospels in the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church and its beliefs.” 
This brilliant and thoughtful essay is 
contained in “According to Saint John” 
(Little, Brown), 
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This Year’s Great Books 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE 


by Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, M.A., D.D. 
By the author of “The Days of His Flesh.” 


Characterized by a marked humanist strain. 
Makes its appeal to both the heart and the 
$3.00 


mind. 


THE UNKNOWN BIBLE 
Prof. 
CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, Ph.D. 


Gives the little known facts about the Bible; 
tells how it grew; who selected the books; the 
difference between the Protestant and Catholic 
versions. $2.00 


THE MYSTICS OF THE 


CHURCH 


by EVELYN UNDERHILL 

A fascinating biographical and historical study. 
Traces mysticism from St. Paul to the present 
time. $2.00 


DIVINE VOCATION IN 


HUMAN LIFE 


by Prof. 

JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON, M.A., D.D. 
This book will give new meaning to life for 
those who feel that they are but cogs in a 
heartless machine. $2.00 


ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


by Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 

A study in the Christ whom Paul knew. It 
is impossible to separate the mind of the 
apostle from his experience in Christ. $2.00 


$ 


| 


LANDMARKS IN THE 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


by Prof. 

J. Y. SIMPSON. M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

It gives the historic background of an age- 
long controversy. A calm, tolerant, timely 
study. $2.00 


THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 


by Rev. 

JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D., LL.D. 

A new volume of sermons—the first in years 
—by the distinguished international preacher. 
The mystical charm of great preaching, tem- 
pered with mature judgment. $2.00 


THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP 


by Rev. 

JOHN ARCHIBALD MacCALLUM, D.D. 
This book brings God, the senior partner, 
very near the hearts of men. The romance 
of theology. $2.00 


THE TWELVE MINOR 


PROPHETS 


by Rev. Prof. GEORGE L. 

ROBINSON, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

The author presents the dramatic elements in 
the lives of these men and points out their 
social significance. $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH 


Vol. II. (Christological) 

by Rev. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 

An able defense of the historic faith. Dis- 
cusses the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, the 
Atonement and other vital doctrines. $1.75 


Little Books on the Christian Life 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 


OUR FATHER 
by Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. DEANE 


THE KEY TO THE KINGDOM 
by Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. 


4, 


4 


THE CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 
by Rev. JAMES COLVILLE, M.A. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, D.D. 


IN THE FORM OF A SERVANT 
by Rev. FRANK H. BALLARD, M.A. 


Uniform Binding, $1.25 each 
at all Religious Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN 
244 MADISON AVENUE 


Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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The Canadian Church of the present 
speaks to us in “‘Great Canadian Preaching”’ 
(Doran). In this book, edited by W. Harold 
Young with introductory and biographical 
notes, appear the selected sermons of eight- 
een of the outstanding Canadian preachers: 
Richard Roberts, Arthur L. Huddleston, 
Honorable H. J. Cody, Trevor H. Davies, 
J. W. G. Ward, Bertal Heeney — just to 
mention the first half dozen names which 
appear on the contents page. And here are 
their subjects: “‘ Faith”; “A Forward Look”’; 
“‘Unexplorable Wealth”; ‘‘The Rebirth of 
Joy”; ‘‘Arms and the Man”’; “‘The Appeal 
of the Church of England”’. It is a rich 
country that can produce preachers such as 
the full list includes. There is breadth and 
inclusiveness in subject and treatment. 
The “‘unsearchable riches’ of Christ are 
explored. The problems of human needs 
are stated. And the two are related — the 
sufficiency of Christ and the living of men. 
There is the strong note of sound faith in the 
future. These preachers are addressing 
themselves to world thought and have placed 
their messages ‘‘against the background of 
universal need’’. 


Hope is the anchor of the soul, 
Sure and stedfast it holds; 

And while the billows fret and roll 
The bloom of peace unfolds. 


The author of “Anchor Poems” (Revell), 
Robert Sparks Walker, has chosen these four 
lines as his text, although the range of poems 
in this volume of a hundred pages runs the 
gamut of human emotion. They are simple 
poems, such as give comfort, cheer, hope, 
inspiration, fortitude, to many. 


Forty thousand people in six great Indian 
student centres heard the lectures of Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey on his interpretation of 
tthe personality of Jesus, as they were deliv- 
ered in the 1925 Barrows Lectures given in 
India. They are now available in book 
form under the title: ‘‘ Jesus and Our Genera- 
tion”’ (University of Chicago Press). Dr. 
Gilkey is pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. He has presented in this 
book-a remarkable “‘commentary on the 
problem of making the personality of Jesus 
the constructive force needed in the solution 
of many of our modern, social, political, 


and religious entanglements’’. Forty thou- 
sand heard his words, and hung upon them: 
forty thousand (and more) should read them. 


“‘Shin-to, The Way of the Gods in 
Japan” (Bonn and Leipzig: Kurt Schroeder) 
by George Schurhammer, S. J., is a magnifi- 
cent production, with over a hundred illus- 
trations, among them twelve beautifully 
colored plates. The text comprises both 
German and English, in parallel columns. 
The reports of Jesuit missionaries in Japan 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies form the subject matter of this inter- 
esting account of the national religion and 
primitive history of the Land of the Rising 
Sun, 


“‘Ruysbroeck the Admirable” (Dutton 
by A. Wautier D’Aygalliers—an authorized 
translation by Fred Rothwell—‘‘is neither a 
book of history nor one of philosophy: it 
comes under that well-defined domain of 
scholarship which we call the history of 
philosophy”. Jean Van Ruysbroeck, born 
in 1273, became the most important of the 
Flemish mystics, exercising a profound in- 
fluence on his contemporaries and on mystic 
thought generally. In over three hundred 
large pages there is careful survey of the 
main currents which stirred the society of 
Ruysbroeck’s time, chapters on fourteenth 
century social conditions, on the state of the 
Church, on the doctrines and practices of the 
many heretical sects of the period. Then 
begins the interesting study of the mystic 
himself—his youth, his ministry as a priest, 
his conversion, his retirement to the life of 
the cloister where his mystical treatises were 
written. The last section of the book con- 
tains an able estimate of Ruysbroeck’s 
teachings and his importance to the religious 
world. 


A profusely illustrated handbook of the 
Popes has been produced by Dr. F. J. Bayer, 
translated from the German by E. M. La- 
mond, under the title of ‘The Book of the 
Popes” (Harper). There is a preface by 
Herbert Thurston, S. J. The illustrations 
show portraits of the Popes, their coats of 
arms, seals and coins; their residences, and 
tombs — 686 illustrations in all. 

AR C, 
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NORTHFIELD 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
East Northfield, Massachusetts 
Established in 1880 





bps the time when Dwight L. Moody, educator and 
evangelist, founded The Northfield Schools for the edu- 
cation of young men and young women of limited means 
and the Northfield Summer Conferences, thousands of 
people from all parts of the world have gathered on the 
Northfield Seminary campus during June, July, and August 
each year for Christian fellowship, Bible and Mission 
study, courses in Religious Education, and inspiration and 
instruction from great leaders in Christian thought. 


Northfield. Announces the Following Conferences 
for the Summer of 1926: 


StuDENT YOUNG Men's CuRISTIAN AssOCcIATION CONFERENCE, 
JuNE 16 to 24 


Younc WoMEN’s CONFERENCE, JUNE 24 to JULY 2 
Woman's INTERDENOMINATIONAL Home Mission CONFERENCE, 
Jury 6 to 13 
CONFERENCE FOR WoMEN’s ForzIGN Missionary Societigs, JULY 13 fo 21 
ConFERENCE OF Reticious EpucaTIon, JULY 22 fo 31 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CuRIsTIAN WorKERS, JULY 31 to AuGusT 16 


CurisTIAN ENpgavor INnstitTuTE, AuGusT 16 fo 23 


'(( The season's program contains the names of such leaders as the fol- 
lowing: Dr. James Moffatt of Glasgow, author of the Moffatt trans- 
lation of the Bible; Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Baltimore; Mrs. Lucy W. 
Peabody; Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery; Dr. A. W. Beaven, Roches- 
ter; Dr. J. C. Massee, Boston; Dr. James I. Vance, Nashville; Dr. George 
Buttrick, Buffalo; Wiley H. Swift; Dr. George Luther Cady; Dr. A. T. 
Robertson, Louisville; Rev. Francis $. Downs, New York. These, to- 
gether with an extensive corps of teachers and additional platform 
speakers announced from Northfield, will cover a broad field of Chris- 
tian thought, religious teaching, and interdenominational activity. 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


Mountain Climbing 


HE sumptuous volume recounting ‘‘ The 

Fight for Everest: 1924” (Longmans, 
Green) will long be a book for the library 
of every mountaineer and explorer, and will 
provide thrilling reading for all who delight 
in almost superhuman courage and high 
achievement. In it E. F. Norton and other 
members of the venture record the third 





FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers) 


BERMUDA 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 
(Average Yearly Temperature of 70°) 
y 2 Days From New York 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


From New York 
Wednesday and Saturday 


Tickets good on either 
amer, insuring unequalled 
express ‘service via Palatial 
: New Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
eS 4 Transatlantic Liners. 


Ss. S. ‘FORT VICTORIA’”’ 
S. S. “‘“FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 
No Passports Modern Hotels All Sports 


including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse Racing, 
Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA — Unsurpassed 
location ovérlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding 
islands. Finest cuisine and service, magnificent tiled, 
covered and heated swimming pool. 


For Illusirated Booklet on Bermuda or 
St. George Hotel or West Indies, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitwhall Street New York 
or Any Local Tourist Agent 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, par 5 at book- 
store prices. Will send oO. D. 
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filled romptly. Send for free copy 
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Mount Everest expedition, whose equip- 
ment and personnel was superior to that of 
any similar party. In the face of extremely 
severe weather, camps were placed up to 
26,800 feet, and Mr. Norton reached 28,126 
feet without the use of oxygen. In a final 
attempt, that splendid mountaineer George 
Leigh Mallory, with Andrew C. Irvine, dis- 
appeared forever from view behind the 
clouds at a height of 28,230 feet. It is not 
unlikely that they conquered the remaining 
800 feet and lost their lives by being be- 
nighted in the intense cold on their descent. 


One must have done some mountain 
climbing to appreciate a book on this subject. 
Pictures and words even at their best cannot 
convey the tenseness of dangerous moments, 
the grandeur and awe of mountain distances, 
nor the exquisite fragrance of mountain air. 
Lewis R. Freeman in “‘On the Roof of the 
Rockies’”’ (Dodd, Mead) doesn’t attempt it. 
His story of his visit to the Columbia ice- 
fields in the late summer of 1924 is a plain 
one that will be best understood and most 
valued by those who are interested in ex- 
ploration and particularly in that of the 
Rockies. The motive of the expedition, 
taken with Byron Harmon, nature photog- 
rapher, was to obtain pictures, moving and 
still, of this beautiful region of high peaks, 
to complete a series that Mr. Harmon has 
been making of Rocky Mountain scenery 
for the last twenty years. Sixty three 
photographs by the author and Mr. Harmon 
embellish the book. 


Round and About 


HE press has devoted ample space to 

consideration of what might be called 
the seamy side of diplomatic life in connec- 
tion with the last sittings of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Maude Parker Child’s 
“The Social Side of Diplomatic Life’ 
(Bobbs-Merrill) makes pleasanter reading. 
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It is a discursive, unimportant, yet amiably | 


readable account of the social experiences of 
the wife of a United States Ambassador to 
Italy. It begins with “‘a helping of sweet- 
breads”’ in Washington, dallies with chitchat 
and gossip in a dozen European capitals, and 
ends with a pathetic apostrophe to two 
diplomatic cups of tea. Thirty eight il- 
lustrations range from persons as dissimilar 
in habits and tastes as President Coolidge and 
Marie Dressler; at royal receptions such 
important details as legation secretaries 
wearing “‘black studs in their shirts and 
bands of crépe around their silk hats in 
deference to court mourning for the King 
of Montenegro” are not overlooked. All 
American women who live by the accepted 
social shibboleths will find much to interest 
them in these pages. 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘The 
Ipané”’ (A. and C. Boni), which gives his 
book its title, is the tale of an old steamer 
which blew up on a run from Paraguayan 
Asunci6n to Corumba in the 1870’s, scalding 
to death the German atheist Hartogg, who 
cynically murmured as he died that his mule, 
which was unhurt, ‘‘must have been a true 
believer all the time!’’ Fifteen sketches, as 
vivid in language as the glowing exotic 
corners they evoke, touch Iceland, Scotland, 
Africa, and Arabia, but dwell most fondly 
on the folk and pampas of Paraguay. The 
book’s great charm is its arresting glimpses 
of life in the raw, life as felt and conceived by 
men black and brown (the sketch “‘ Niggers”’ 
is a gem), and the white man in his reactions 
to savage or exotic surroundings; psychoses 
limned in a subtle line. The tales are all 
color, but beneath the color are the thought 
and imagination which give color the glow of 
life. 


France 


" WO Vagabonds in a French Village’’ 


(McBride) have drawn a collective | 


portrait, in quick prose and a number of 


modernist cartoons, of life in Janac, in | 


Upper Languedoc. In the words of the 
authors, Jan and Cora Gordon, it is very like 


“‘one of those pictured corporations by an | 


old Flemish master’. All the charm and 
vitality of genre study are here, depicted 
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HEN you've been 

there—you’ll have a 
strange little lantern-lit 
dream-world inside your 
head—a world of color, 
of queer haunting scents, 
of songs that begin where 
ours end, of queer twisty 
streets... a world of 
mystery behind a door 
just closed. Japan—a 
gay little playhouse with 
all the dolls alive and 
smiling! China— oldest 
and wisest and hardest to 
read—but so seductive! 
Korea— temples perched 
like birds above the 
silent, dizzy gorges. 


Let the West hurry on 
. it’ll never catch up 
with what you find. 


10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastest on Pacific 
—4 Empress Steamships— 
fortnightly from Vancouver. 
Offices in all large cities including 
New York; 344 Madison Ave. 
Chicago; 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco; 675 Market St. 
Montreal; 141 St. James St. 
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THESE TWELVE 


A Study in Temperament 


Studies of great Bible leaders 
and their counterparts in 
our modern civilization 


by 
CHARLES R. BROWN 


Dean, Yale Divinity School 


In its second printing 
17 days after 
publication 


$2.00 
cS) 


Also by Dean Brown 


TEN SHORT STORIES FROM 
THE BIBLE 
$1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Test Your Story- 
Writing Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful 


writer and not realize it. If you have the 
> ae of mind required, then 
ng under Dr. Burton you 
ke be es on to perfect your style and 
technique, develop plots, and produce 
splendid salable stories. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today 
Dr. Burton for this interesting Analysis Test, and try 
it. You will receive an expert critic's 
frank opinion whether it is worth your while to train 
forauthorship. No obligation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
361 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 





Directed by 


Che Auibersity of Chicago 


Courses in English, ijstery. Chemistry, Business, Education, 
Mathematics, vere hology, and 35 other subjects comma 
credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any time. Address 
26 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


PRIZE ESSAYS 


for WRITERS and BOOK LOVERS 

Including Book Plates of Famous Men and Women 
Post Paid $1.00. Cte pre ood mete FREE 0 ee 
Brochure of Original and Distinctive Book Pilates 
SILVER MAIL SERVICE, Dept. 40 
6327 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Tll., U. S. A. 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 

| with quiet humor and meticulous observa. 
| tion. 
| and villagers, going about their tiny business 


There is a lively procession of peasants 


far from the main-traveled roads of France. 
The artist-authors discovered that the tradi- 
tions and customs of an older day survive 


| here almost untouched. From the first 
| view of the village that we get at the door 
| of the Hotel Sestrol to the last “‘adieu”’ of 
| the vagabonds, the book is packed with 
| a great variety of human incident. The 


illustrative sketches, though they show a 


| curious number of changes in method on 
| the part of the artist, seem somehow to fit 


the swift spirit of the narrative. 


Inescapably it occurs to one who has 


| progressed through “‘ France and the French” 
| (Seribner) by Sisley Huddleston, eminent 
| Paris correspondent of the London ‘‘ Times”, 
| that he who would gain most profit from a 


careful perusal of it is the citizen of France 
It is a treatise on the French, for 
the French — or so it would seem — a val- 


| uable piece of advice and even of chan- 
| pionship which still does not hesitate to 


point out error. Yet in pointing to new 
paths and new trends, literary, artistic, 


| diplomatic, political, commercial and domes- 
tic, Mr. Huddleston has given the rest of the 
| world as good and as unvarnished a picture 


of the real France as any he could have 


| thought out of more formal and deliberately 


descriptive material. He presents French 
men and women, French homes and offices 


| and newspapers and theatres and farms and 


fields as they are — which happens to be by 


| no means exactly as much non-French fancy 


has for so long painted them. Coming from 
one who knows his France from long and 
interested association, the book should make 
its strong impression in the cause of the peace 
and mutual understanding of the nations. 


Spain 


HOUGH one finds few of the stage ac- 

cessories of old Spain in that country 
today, there is still color and interest enough 
in “Spanish Towns and People” (McBride) 
to fill a thick, fascinating volume. The 
author is Robert Medill McBride and he is 
assisted by Edward C. Caswell, whose pencil 
picks out the picturesque in the Spanish 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 





GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


scene. Thisisasingularly exhaustive book, 
full of facts, yet never dull or ponderous. 
The author treats these towns as personali- 
ties, describing them with all the enthusiasm 
of a sympathetic observer. He sees Spain 
today, with the shadow of yesterday behind 
it. And the Spanish people, whether drawn 
against the “‘white walls of Castile or the 
red glamour of Granada”, remain a curious 
blending of their colorful, time defying history, 


The East 


IR VALEN TINECHIROL’S eminence as 
a student and writer upon Indian society 
and politics assures a welcome for his “‘India”’ 
(Scribner), in which he deals with dispassion- 
ate judgment with the intricacies of his 
subject. A bird’s eye view of the country 
is followed by chapters concerning the bed- 
rock of Hinduism, the centuries of Moham- 
medan domination, the governing principles 
of British rule, Western influences and 
reactions, and others upon such problems 
as industrialization, the non-cooperation 
movement, and the later stages of the temper 
of revolt against Western ascendancy. 
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[XN Minneapolis and St. Paul, whenever any is supposed to esteem somewhat too highly his own appearance, ability, 
y courtesy: “The Duke of Duluth.” 
cre title from that jocular appellation, is the first of a series by Dr. Shastid, THE NOBILITY OF 


Other members will be: ““The Earl of Superior,” “The 


“Howdy, Duke!" We want everybody to meet 


THE DUKE of 


and this is your introduction. For further acquaintance, order at 
any bookstore, or of the publisher direct, Dr. Shastid’s latest novel, 
THE DUKE OF DULUTH. Tears, fears, jeers, laughter. 


Complete set of two exquisite volumes in handsome illustrated box, 
postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra Japan paper, autographed, $10.00. 
A memorable present for anyone 


GEORGE WAHR oniverig'st iiiihiean 
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EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


E ——— ie PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS. FOR FRAMING 
PENN De BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writere 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthiy Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person . 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Il}, U.S.A. 


FOR A 


TRIAL TRIP 
Six Months, 50c 
(U. S. Stamps will do) 

Regular Rate $2 a Year 

re) 


Canadian Bookman 


125 Simcoe St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Viv Me 


CANADIAN 
BOOKMAN 


A Monthly Jsarnal devoted to Litt raturc 
and the Cooaten Arte © UWrayar2stacpy 





The following book (on sale) which 
NORTH 


arquis of Minneapolis,” ‘““The Sieur de St. Paul.’’ 


DULUTH 


By Thomas Hall Shastid 
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Publisher to the 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


All books by all publishers for sale 
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THE BOOK MAN ADVERTISER 
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Literary Fumes and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Rates and full information sent upon application 


‘OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 
your work? 

“(iam aliterary adviser For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to t, Stokes, Lippincott and for most 
J cham 3 Gann die dees expels otitinn Welding talker 60 
make their work saleable. 

yi Ly I am closely in touch with the market 


rt + 


verses, hat is I have a special depart- 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 

Street 

Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 
By Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
per Thousand 


135 East 58 
New York City 

Ford Cents Words 
on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of se Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 
experience as author and editor, and active contact 
with publishers at your service. (See “Who's Who.) 
J. WALEKZR McSPADDEN 
15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 





|" PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING | 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Former Fiction Editor ““Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique”’ 
342 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK CITY 





careful reas POETRY, CRITICISM 
RSE CRIGHTON 
Chicago, Ill. 


5210 Cornell Ave. 


Your Manuscript — 
geet . = and ~~ hy 
FT postage. “prcleuibael pen typist of 
long experience. 

EMMA D. FINGER 
MORGANTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


SPEAR ERS garcs 


papers, speeches, debates. 
to your requirements, highly 
scripts, story and 


Club members: 
We assist in 


ys special articles, 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 


Books 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 

Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per 

for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and aavion 
as to markets. Correspondence invited. 


Writers “JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau fer Writers. ("Former editer of The Editer), Franklin, Obie 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND 
REVISED 


$1.00 per thousand words. Carbon copy. Professional typist 
of much experience. Best of references. 


BERTHA A. STOCKDALE, Putnam, Conn. 
AUTHORS! COME SOUTH 


with your particular copying. Neat, accurate, 
unexcelled service. 


JULIA C, MECONNAHEY Box 87, Cary, N. C. 


QUALITY TYPING 
The neat, accurate and attractive typing of manuscripts, with edi- 
torial ee ie our specialty. Reasonable ra tes, and prompt service. 
Sample on 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


110@ Riverdale Street West Springfield, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


Details on Request 


OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin 8S. Cobb 
Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y 
Difficult transcriptions a spe- 


MANUSCRIPTS cialty. Our long experience 


with authors and publishers insures intelligent serv- 
ice. Estimates furnished. 


EXCEPTIONAL TYPING BUREAU 
4 North 10th Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


You, too 
will find it profitable to advertise on this 
have any product or service that will 
References required. Rates and full 
will be sent upon request. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave., New York 


if you 
writers. 
full information 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changéd, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


HE William L. Clements Library of the 

University of Michigan has issued a 
handsome quarto entitled ‘‘The Passports 
Printed by Benjamin Franklin at his Passy 
Press”. The publication, which reproduces 
in collotype facsimile three of the passports 
printed by Franklin at his private press at 
Passy when he was our diplomatic repre- 
sentative in France, is a supplement to 
Luther S. Livingston’s ‘‘Franklin and His 
Press at Passy’’, published by the Grolier 
Club in 1914. Since Mr. Livingston’s book 
was printed, four additional passports have 
come to light. One of these, a “‘Projet de 
Paix Perpétuelle’’, written by André Gargaz 
and printed by Franklin in 1782, was re- 
printed by George Simpson Eddy in 1922 
from the original in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. One of the 
broadsides of which the facsimiles have now 
been issued by the William L. Clements 
Library belongs to that library; the second 
to William Smith Mason of Evanston, IIl- 
inois; and the third to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. All these differ 
from one another and from the one pub- 
lished in Mr. Livingston’s book, which is in 
the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. The passports all bear the 
Franklin coat of arms, although there is no 


evidence existing to show that Franklin had | 


any right to this insignia of rank. 


The last book of the Pennell Club, ‘‘ Four 
Drawings by Thackeray’’, is the most 
charming of the four which have been issued 
by this exclusive Philadelphia organization 
of booklovers. It consists of a series of 
“Metamorphoses” made by Thackeray in 
Philadelphia in 1853 for the children of Wil- 





All these dealers invite correspondence. 


| liam B. Reed, and has an introduction by 
| Agnes Repplier. 


Joseph Pennell, president 
of the club, who supervised the publication, 
explains that “‘metamorphoses”’ is the tech- 
nical name for those drawings which are 
made on pieces of paper so folded that the 
turning over of a portion of the paper dis- 
closes a drawing in which the figures are 
metamorphosed. On Thackeray’s first visit 
to the United States in 1853 he became in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Reed and his 
family, and delighted in amusing Mr. Reed’s 
children. The story of their intimacy is told 
in a Thackeray rarity, ‘‘Haud Immemor’”’, 
written by Mr. Reed after the novelist’s 
death. The original ‘‘Metamorphoses”’ 
now belong to William M. Elkins of Elkins 
Park, for whom George J. C. Grasberger, 


(Continued on page XX XV) 
RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched Ags 4 Ly 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. I 
completed. vues ne su —. 


wore histories furn all mag 
ied. Nocl or on aiiahon for this —— 
iptive ar? free on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
and interests. Commissions executed at Sales. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAAT 
(Menno Hertzberger) Singel 364, meee soem Holland 
32 Bibliogred Ca ee 


mor, Ss po 3 ies ee her y Cat. 


— Botany 
List 49 EB 55 Grotiansa. 


Voyages — Cartography. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 
2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON’S RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Latest and Standard Religious and Religious Educational Literature 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 
BRENTANO’S INc. 

218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 


STEWART KIDD 
y Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
== 19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Books of All Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Book Shop Lending Library 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


Modern English and 
American first editions. 


427-429 BLQ@MFIELD Av MONTCLAIR'NeJ> 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 


Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 


19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 


New Books Rare Books First Editions Book Plates 


Your orders carefully followed or books 


selected for you. 
THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 


279 Park Avenue New York City 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 


Free Reading Room— Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


Tel. Cort. 1779-0498 NEW YORK 


30 Church St. 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 


The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders promptly Alled 


Send for Cateten 2. 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers ’ 
9 West a3rd Street New York, N. Y 
Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 


at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 


If interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 
list. Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 


M. J. WHALEY, INc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 57th and S8th Streets NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Intelligent Book — for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
General Reader. 
pt on Request 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F YOU livenear us, we invite you 

to browse among the books in 

our shop. If you live far away, 

he we invite you to join our mailing 

list and browse among our cata- 

aguas logues which tell about the 
BOOKS in our shop 


When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders: may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. }., 


UNTTING C Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 


Bargain Lists — Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
mailed to any address. ,. rtd 
our 7" i; catalog of 
A. MERRIAM 
Springfie 


17 Besse he ld, Mass. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


Nature and Garden Books 


Personal book service to a nation-wide market. We gladly describe, 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Geneses Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York’s Greatest Book Shop 


(Continued from page XX XIII) 


secretary of the Pennell Club, secured them, 
and who generously gave permission for their 
reproduction. Each of the drawings may be 
so folded as to make four separate pictures. 
They abound in humor, and in one of them, 
despite the jester’s bauble, there is a flash of 
that gentle cynicism for which Thackeray 
was famous. The drawings are truly Thack- 
erayan, and their presentation in this form 
provides Thackeray collections with a new 
first edition. Since the edition is very lim- 
ited and the three Pennell Club books pre- 
viously issued are all out of print, this latest 
publication of the club is decidedly a col- 
lector’s book. 


John Spargo’s “Anthony Haswell”’ has at 
last been issued by the Tuttle Company of 
Rutland, Vermont, and the publishers claim 
this as the most beautiful piece of print- 
ing that has come out of that state. Mr. 
Spargo started with the idea of writing a 
magazine article about Haswell, who was a 
Revolutionary patriot, an indefatigable 
printer and balladist, and a victim of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws preceding the War 
of 1812. This has now grown into a large 
folio of 295 pages, with many facsimiles and 
a bibliography covering no less than 222 
Haswell imprints. 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A ‘New Novel 
HIGH SILVER 


‘By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


ITERARY critics in London 
LE pointed to young Anthony 
Richardson when THE FORUM 
recently scoured England for a new 
serial. Mr. Richardson has already 
convinced a reading public that he 
is a writer worth watching,—and 
reading. 


Hic Sirver is a love story,—a 
tale of character and youth. Tris- 
tram’s only playmate in the early 
years of life has been fantasy, and 
life, he learns through the bitter- 
ness of disillusion, is reality. The 
boy's idealism makes him revolt 
against the “‘eat or be eaten” phi- 


losophy of his elders; but frustra-, 
tion in school, in war, in marriage 
drive him to devastating com- 
promise. High Silver is told 
with beautiful self-control, yet 
with a poignancy that is in keep- 
ing with the idealism of the story 
itself. 


Tue Forum has set a high standard 
of literary excellence and vitality 
in its serials which in the past two 
years have included two “‘best 
sellers,’ The Little French Girl and 
Soundings. Readers who follow 
Foruo serials are likely to be ‘‘one 
up”’ on the circulating library. 


° ° ° - 7 
Six instalments, beginning May Ps 


of 3526 


i THE 

7’ FORUM 

7 247 Park Ave. 

M v4 New York City 


4 
ay 4 Send Tue Forum for the 
7 next 6 months. $2 enclosed. 


A Magazine of Controversy pe 
Edited by 7 Nawe 


Henry Gopparp Leacu 


4 = Address 
35¢ A copy; $4 YEARLY 
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THE CONTRIBUTOR’S COLUMN 


ERALD CARSON is a young man in 

the advertising business who writes for 
various of the critical reviews in New York 
City. ARTHUR MASON, author of numerous 
sea stories, is at present living in France. 
FRANK SWINNERTON, whose novel to follow 
“The Elder Sister” is nearly completed, will 
visit in America in the autumn. MARION 
Boyp of Oxford, Ohio, is a teacher of English. 
RospertT A. SIMON is the author of the novel 
“Our Little Girl” and of “The Week End 
Mystery’’, a detective novel just out. For 
some time he has been publicity director of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, and he 
is music critic for “‘The New Yorker”. 
MARTHA KELLER, recently graduated from 
Vassar College, native of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, is an editorial assistant on a New 
York magazine. 

ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, former editor 
of THE BOOKMAN, essayist and stroller in 
literature, is at present making his home 
in Westchester County. Etsu INAGAKI 
SUGIMOTO teaches Japanese history and 
language at Columbia University. She has 
recently published an autobiographical vol- 
ume, ‘A Daughter of the Samurai”. Mrs. 
Sugimoto is much interested in the Japanese 
Woman’s Club, where about forty ladies 
meet to exchange ideas on American life and 
culture. Mary DEWHURST BLANKENHORN 
says that she has been a wandering reporter. 
She is at present working on a book con- 
cerning the ladies of the White House, which 
will appear serially in ‘‘McCall’s Magazine” 
during the summer. SIDNEY WILLIAMS of 
the Philadelphia ‘“‘ Inquirer” has recently fin- 
ished a new mystery story in which he 
assures us there is neither hero nor heroine, 
nor any blood running cold. Presently he 
will write another play —like all good 
crities and novelists. 

E. C. ACHESON, JR., is the assistant Sunday 


editor of the Hartford “Courant” of 
Connecticut. HELEN NUTTING (Mrs. My- 
ron Nutting), wife of the American artist, is 
herself an artist, having exhibited in many 
European galleries. Although a native of 
Baltimore, she has lived abroad for many 
years. ALDOUS HUXLEY landed in America 
on May the fifth, after his round the world 
tour. His arrival was almost coincidental 
with the publication of his new book, ‘“‘ Two 
or Three Graces”. G. JEAN-AUBRY has 
written many articles on Conrad in the 
French magazines, has done translations, 
and is a music critic. THOMAS BURKE’S 
volume of short stories, ‘‘East of Mansion 
House”’, leads the way nicely for the publi- 
cation later in the year of the full length 
published version of ‘‘ The Sun in Splendour”’. 
JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH has for many years 
been a litterateur and a wanderer among the 
literary. He has compiled a number of 
anthologies, the most recent being ‘The 
Book of the Rogue’’. 

CLAUDE McKay, the Negro poet, is at 
present living and writing in France. HAROLD 
C. Burr, formerly literary editor of the 
“Evening Telegram”’, has written interviews 
and reviews for many New York papers. 
LARRY BARRETTO, the young novelist, is 
planning to spend the summer in New York 
City, like many another good hard working 
gentleman of letters. SIGMUND SPAETH, 
musical genius, entertainer extraordinary, is 
the author of ‘‘ The Common Sense of Music”’ 
and editor of the famous “Barber Shop 
Ballads”. His trained quartet is one of 
the delights of the present lecture season. 
FRANCES NEWMAN, author of “The Short 
Story’s Mutations’’, is at present in Rich- 
mond, after having spent the winter in New 
York City. LORINNE PRUETTE is now in 
Paris, working on her new novel. Her 

(Continued on page XXXII) 
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Prize Debate 


T takes both sides to tell the truth’; that is a FORUM axiom. 

Debates clear away fog and help to reveal the truth which lurks 

behind clouded issues of the day. Each month Tue Forum pub- 
lishes a debate; a pair of articles written by outstanding authorities on the 
question. Because of the broad scope of this particular subject, however, 
the Editor is opening the debate pages for one month to the reading public. 
$250.00 is offered for the best paper supporting the thesis, and $250.00 for 
a running mate on the opposite side. Here is the subject: 





Is It Right to Break Unjust Laws? 


| haere. you like to play checkers on Sunday afternoons, — and live 
in the State of Massachusetts. Or buy cigarettes, — and live in Kansas. 
Or drive through sleepy villages on holidays faster than six miles an hour. 
Or drink ‘light wines and beer’’ — or champagne and Scotch — and live 
in the United States. What happens to the law, or to your conscience? 
Write your views in not less than ome thousand nor more than fifteen hundred 
words. Concentrate on constructive argument — we've had enough idle 
moralizing. 


Only typewritten manuscripts will be considered. Write your 
name and address plainly, although No manuscripts will 
be returned, even if postage be included. Papers will be 
judged on originality, conciseness, and constructive merit. 


Papers must reach THe Forum office before July 15, 1926 


Address: THE DEBATE EDITOR 


FORUM 


A Magazine of Controversy 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HE weather deserves remarking, with 

its imbecile tricks. Although, to be 
sure, by the time this exhortation reaches 
print heaven will have installed an entirely 
new set, and this week’s mad variations will 
be remembered as charming right through. 
Yesterday old men itched in their flannels, 
and today they are buttoning their beards in 
their overcoatsagain. Yesterday New York’s 
short skirted population left its hatin theoffice 
at noontime; and today it will lunch off hot- 
chocolates and cream-cheese-and-olive sand- 
wiches, instead of milk-shakes and lipstick. 
Not that it matters greatly, for this is an effi- 
cient group regardless of digestion. But 
there is change in the air. We ourselves, the 
old fellows of the office, are looking out for a 
new place to lunch. But there seems to be 
none in New York. Really the city is very 
circumscribed. 

To return to the weather, which requires 
attention: There is a page or two which ex- 
actly suits it in a book I am never going to 
write; it deals somewhat scientifically with 
the weather, but that is because my early 
education was along those lines, my parents 
having never thought of publishing. This 
selection goes as follows: ‘“‘The morning 
sun was shining brightly but incorrectly 
(for it was daylight saving time) as Henry 
and Marie strolled down the hogback ridge 
toward the Hudson. The day was early in 
May, the temperature 66 deg. F., the humid- 
ity .43, and the barometer stood at 30.12, in 
spite of the fact that they were only 75 feet 
above sea level, for it was a lovely day. 

“*Tt was so cold yesterday,’ remarked 
Marie with a shiver in her memory. She 
stared out over the broad Hudson flowing 
placidly in the zone of fracture between 
igneous New Jersey and metamorphic West- 
chester. 

““* Yes,’ replied Henry; ‘but it is warm to- 
day, and fair weather promises. See the 
high-piled cumulus (acloud) there in the west; 
yesterday that was feathery cirrus (another 


cloud), which means wind. Hear the call of 
the roseberry thrush and note the flight of 
the purmews in from the sea.’ 

*** Ah, dear, I do,’ said Marie with a note 
in her voice indicating emotion. ‘I do; but 
see what stirs me — the little crocuses (Can- 
nabis Indica) and daffodils (Aurora Borealis) 
nuzzling away the soft earth of spring. It is 
the vernal season, dear, it really is.’ There 
ensued a touching scene.” 

I could have gone on and made them talk 
about books, if I had thought of it; for Henry 
at any rate knew quite a lot, and now it is 
time to talk about books. 


* oa oa 7 


EFORE this issue of THE BOOKMAN ap- 
pears on the newstands Aldous Huxley 
will have come to New York from England 
by way of all the Orient and ourownfar West. 
It is obviously difficult from this point of ob- 
servation to write of him, for the man in the 
flesh may be so different from the man in 
print as to upset all one’s ideas. For myself, 
I hope he is the same person; and I have con- 
fidence he is. 

Huxley has never been in America before. 
His arrival coincides almost to the day with 
the publication of his new book Two or 
THREE GRACES. He will find for himself here 
quite a considerable place and following in 
the American literary world. It may sur- 
prise him, even though the echoes of enthusi- 
asm must have got across the water; but I 
think I had better wait before I write more 
about him; next month his name will have 
been widely spread by his friends; and his 
book is at any rate a better introduction. 

Have you read LEDA, LIMBO, CROME YEL- 
LOW, ON THE MARGIN, MORTAL COILS, 
YOUNG ARCHIMEDES, ANTIC HAy, THOSE 
BARREN LEAVES, ALONG THE ROAD? 


* * * + 
OVE IN GREENWICH VILLAGE sy 


Floyd Dell will please very many people. 
This includes all those who want to know 
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more about the Village itself; and it answers 
such questions as What is Bohemia? What 
did the little colony stand for? and Do art- 
ists ever work? The Village is dead now, as 
I know to my own cost, for I tried recently 
to get a decent dinner in the vicinity; but the 
old spirit lives on, up town and in the west 
and in the south and even in New England 
— wherever people are whose ambitions out- 
reach their opportunities. I mean ambition 
to adventure. They will love this book, for 
Floyd Dell has managed to compile in one 
volume every sort of wistful dream that has 
ever floated in a window on the dusk. 
But there you are. At the end of the first 
chapter the author steps back saying “‘ That 
is love in Greenwich Village’. He makes no 
gesture. I would say that that was romance 
anywhere — that is, if the poets are right 
and romance really is a longing rather than a 
happy completion. I am not very good at 
this sort of thing, but I am sure many people 
will find old dreams in this new book. I hope 


so, anyway. 
+ ~ - oe 


Most crimes are committed as a result of deep 
underlying sub-conscious compulsions or from 
impulse and anger, and neither severity nor cer- 
tainty of punishment will do much to deter in such 
cases. he sane method of procedure is to give 
up the whole notion of punishment, on the 
ground that it is as anachronistic and indefensible 
as the ideas of witchcraft and magic, and to con- 
centrate attention upon the various ways in which 
the criminal class can be handled in such a man- 
ner as to insure to the highest possible degree the 
reformation of the reformable element and the 
permanent segregation of those whose rehabilita- 
tion is quite unlikely or entirely out of the ques- 
tion. 

As the criminal, in nearly every case, is defec- 
tive in one way or another, it is necessary to take 

ositive remedial action with the aim either of el- 
iminating his defects or rendering these defects 
no longer a danger to society. Furthermore, 
as the nature of these defects is extremely varied, 
it is obvious that the modes of treatment must be 
equally flexible and widely differentiated. In the 
new system of treatment the scientific procedure 
will be to bring every person convicted of crime 
before a competent and permanent examining 
body made up of physicians, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, who will be able to study and differen- 
tiate the convicts and prescribe the desirable 
methods of treatment indicated by the specific 
defects of the individual convicts. 


REPRINT this matter so fully because 
of the importance of the book, which is 
THE REPRESSION OF CRIME, by Harry Elmer 


Barnes. I am hardly competent even to 
praise the work of a great sociologist, but | 
have hopes of making his book known in New 
York and Chicago where it is needed most. 
Recent events indicate that the widest ad- 
vertising should be done in the latter city, 
where -the criminals have taken to using 
machine-rifles. 

The study takes a most provocative turn: 
What is our responsibility for crime, and our 
responsibility to criminals? 


* * * * 


HE May list is full of splendid things. 

Among the dozen or more titles which 
require special mention, is WHELP OF THE 
WInDs by Rufus King, a dog story of vivid 
power. The dog in the tale is an outcast, 
like the man he follows. King knows dogs, 
and apparently men too; in fact he is quite 
extraordinary in many ways. He is a por- 
trait painter of considerable repute, he grad- 
uated from Yale, served in the army on the 
Texas border and in the artillery in France; 
he served in the merchant marine; and now 
he lives in a little cabin near the Canadian 
border where he works with more pertinacity 
than an artist’s temperament usually con- 
cedes. It is here he wrote NortH Star, 
which made such a magnificent movie with 
the dog Strongheart. 

Another book is Percy Mackaye’s TALL 
TALES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS, with 
Elizabeth Mackinstry’s illustrations. The 
tales are gigantic legends which dwarf every 
thing Paul Bunyan ever thought of, authen- 
tic legends which Percy Mackaye wrote down 
first hand in that strange mountain-locked 
region where one finds almost the last folk of 
unadulterated American blood. Since the 
earliest days of the country has this little 
known society retained its isolation and in- 
dividuality. It is for these reasons plus the 
value of Percy Mackaye’s name that the 
book will find a permanent place in American 
literature. 

+ ” ~ * 


WO titles on the list are of an unusual 
order. One of these is RuBy ROBERT, 
ALIAS BOB FITZSIMMONS; the story of the 
famous prize fighter written down by the 
famous editor Robert H. Davis. The other 
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book is THE ART OF BOXING by Georges Car- 
pentier, the superb Frenchman. Bob Davis’ 
book is of wide general interest; it was he 
who went. to Reno to report the famous 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight at which the Aus- 
tralian won the world’s championship. From 
that time on until the death of the fighter he 
and Fitzsimmons were friends, and his is 
perhaps the only intimate record that exists 
of this great and gallant gentleman. The 
book is dedicated to ‘‘The memory of Henry 
Pearce (1777-1809) scientifically Denomina- 
ted the Game Chicken, the Broughton of 
his time, and one of the most heroic and 
humane champions of England who not only 
added fresh laurels to the title but never lost 
that distinguished appellation until it was 
wrested from him by the Grim Conqueror of 
Conquerors.” 

EVOLUTION AND CREATION is Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s resolution of the forces of science 
and religion in modern thought. The famous 
scientist goes so far as to contend that the 
two views are reconcileable. This is really 


a most interesting proposition, for Sir Oliver 
is not only a profoundly religious man (who 


has written several books on life after death), 
but he is also one of the foremost practical 
scientists of the time. Just recently the 
papers announced that a new invention of 
his has taken the squeal out of radio — the 
riotous noises known as “‘bloopers”’. 


*x * * * 


S delightful a book of verse as WHAT THE 
QUEEN SAID by Stoddard King is 
Harold Hersey’s SINGING RAWHIDE, poems 
of the he-man country by a man whose sense 
of humor never deserted him through the 
vicissitudes of cow-punching, cooking, shov- 
elling, authoring, editing and globe-trotting. 
He was born in the wild west and brought 
up almost everywhere. Now he proceeds 
to laugh at everything, having seen it and 
done it. Here are a few samples: 


From “‘The Lavender Cowboy”’: 


He was only a lavender cowboy, 

The hairs on his chest were two... . 
He wished to follow the heroes 

Who fight as the he-men do. 


And this from “‘The Song of a Spanish 
Guitar’”’: 


Strum te tum, ting a ling, plunk a plunk, zing! 
The Spaniards they woo from afar, 

I rope ’em and tie ’em, oggle and eye ’em 
When I play on my Spanish guitar. 


Strum te tum, ting a ling, plunk a plunk, zing! 
I met her one day by Le Mar 
Where thuh waves of thuh sea wafted romance 
tuh me 
So I wooed on my Spanish Guitar. 


* * * * 


STRANGE novel is Conan Doyle’s 

THE LAND OF Mist. For sheer effect 
on the reader I would compare it with THE 
HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES, or some such 
almighty thriller. Yet it is a novel with a 
profound message, written with a sincerity 
which carries considerable conviction to the 
stiffest sceptic of matters mysterious. Chal- 
lenger, the bull-necked scientist, bellows his 
way through adventures here which cause 
him more concern than those in THE Lost 
WORLD; Malone the journalist is here too; 
and Lord Roxton; and these all stand to- 
gether through episodes calculated to shake 
almost their sanity. It is good to see these 
old friends, to hear Challenger insult them 
happily, to follow them into strange and 
terrible regions. One can guarantee the 
success of THE LAND OF MIST. 

Gordon Young’s new book brings back 
friends we knew in SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND, 
his novel of last spring. This new one is 
called THE VENGEANCE OF HURRICANE 
WILLIAMS, a sea story with piratical inclina- 
tions and a setting in the modern Pacific. 
Williams, once hanged, has a terrific ven- 
geance to work, and bitterly he sets about 
it. This is a splendid romance. 

Other new things there are: BLACK IN- 
CENSE by A. M. Williamson, tales of Monte 
Carlo; BEYOND THE BALTIC, by A. MacCal- 
lum Scott, the record of a journey into the 
countries we hear so much of, and of which 
we know so little. There is Elsie Singmas- 
ter’s BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION for young 
people; THE BORDERLAND to follow THE 
GREAT ABNORMALS by J. B. Hyslop; and 
the opening numbers of THE HUMANIZING 
OF KNOWLEDGE series, of which much more 
later. 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 





HE religious temperament is strangely 

affected by the seasons. As a rule we 
‘have not sufficiently appreciated the subtle 
psychology back of the church calendar 
which recognizes this. But we do know that 
in the spring of the year it is natural to turn 
toward the growing things of the out-of- 
doors. We find pictures of the open in the 
Bible which were lost in the intensity of 
Jenten devotions. There certainly is suffi- 
cient opportunity for this spirit. The 
Psalms are full of it and the gospels have 
many parables of growing things. The new 
wolume by Dr. Henry Howard, THE THRESH- 
‘OLD, is one for this season. The book con- 
tains studies in the first psalm preached in 
New York's Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. When you read it you do not 
think of low pastures and quiet waters. 
Rather it is the picture of the great mountain 
divide and roaring cataracts. It is not a 
challenge to rest but to action. 


* * * * 


ETTING OUT OF THE ROUGH is 
another out-of-door book but of a 
different kind. John M. Vander Meulen is 
a preacher but he loves his golf. And as he 
plays his round he sees many analogies be- 
tween the game on the links and the much 
larger game of life. From this comparison 
he pictures the honest golfer on the links of 
life, shows how he meets his opportunities, 
learns to use his clubs and avoid the hazards. 
There are many preachers who will want to 
study this parlance of the links to emphasize 
their preaching; there will be golfers who will 
be interested in the moral and spiritual les- 
sons of the game. 


* * * * 


PRING is also the time of many religious 
convocations. In these there are sure 

to be many intense moments of debate upon 
the serious questions of the day. There has 
seldom been a time when organized religion 
faced so many and difficult problems. Dr. 
Alva Martin Kerr is the author of THINK- 
ING THROUGH which has been prepared for 
those who are willing to face the facts. He 
does not minimize the difficulties the church 
faces but seeks to weigh the real issues in- 
volved. He cuts away many things which 





some would think to be essentials. But if 
you can follow his reason he leaves you in the 
end on firm, substantial ground. His treat- 
ment is positive and affirmative. 


~ x * * 


AST month I devoted some space to the 
story of an old time book still active. 
Our greatest publishing venture of May is 
the reissue of a set of books with a history. 
Maclaren’s Expositions of Holy Scripture 
have for a generation been the standard 
commentary for expository preaching. Alex- 
ander Maclaren of Manchester was for years 
the leader of the British pulpit. Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll persuaded him to put his 
work of a lifetime into these volumes. 
Nicoll said of Maclaren, ‘“‘He touched the 
text with a silver hammer.” The first vol- 
ume, on Genesis, was published in 1904. 
Others rapidly followed until the entire Bible 
was covered in thirty-three volumes. The 
new edition, aided by thinner paper and 
modern manufacturing methods compresses 
the entire work into seventeen volumes. In 
size, general appearance and durability it is, 
by far, the best edition ever published, yet 
is sold at a fraction of the original price. 


* * * * 


IR OLIVER LODGE’S EVOLUTION AND 

CREATION will also be a thought stimu- 
lator for the days of deliberation. He 
strikes the most optimistic note of recent 
years. In his study of cosmic, organic and 
spiritual evolution he sees it as a process 
which God is using for the final triumph of 
man. Many of us have dreamed of this 
view of evolution. To have Sir Oliver build 
up the hypothesis in this authentic, scientific 
work should give an impetus to religious 
faith. He has certainly made a wonderful 
contribution to the reconciliation of religion 
and science. 


* * * 


The publication of a second volume of 
symphonic sermons by Dr. William L. 
Stidger is pretty conclusive evidence that 
that type of homily is going to have a useful! 
place in the homily of today. The new 
volume is called BUILDING SERMONS WITH 
SYMPHONIC THEMES. 

WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


EADING the list this month must be 

“An Outline of Christianity — The 
Story of Our Civilization’’ (Dodd, Mead). 
“What have been the achievements of 
Christianity? Whatisitsusetoday? What 
can it do for us tomorrow? One hundred 
authorities — statesmen, scientists, clergy, 
sociologists —_examine these questions by 
tracing step by step the advance of mankind 
from the year one to the present time.”’ 
There have been too many outstandingly 
favorable reviews upon this great project — 
five large volumes (three of them now pub- 
lished) — for us to attempt anything except 
an “Amen” to the project itself. As to the 
material in the three volumes presented, the 
very character and known ability of the men 
concerned directly with the editorial super- 
vision, pronounces (at once) the fine, careful 
writing and breadth of treatment which holds 
throughout these volumes, and must hold 
throughout the entire project. But after all, 
there is no final word about this Outline. 
There will be marked differences of opinion 
as to accuracy of statement, nature of de- 
ductions, and beliefs propounded. Another 
set of one hundred men engaged upon a 
similar project would produce another type of 
Outline, with different pictures of historic 
events, and with different interpretations. 
The main point is that the project is a nota- 
ble one, and is being accomplished in a no- 
table way by anotable group of men. There 
is no authority in this Outline beyond the 
authority of a carefully chosen group of 
individuals eminently fitted for their task. 
By so much it enriches our store of vital 
Christian literature. The volumes are pro- 
fusely and finely illustrated. 


Many books are not the product of special 
periods of study and thought, but are born 
out of a lifetime of believing and watching 
the growth of the spirit in one’s own life, 
influenced by what is happening in the souls 
of others. Such a book is “My Faith in 


XV 


Immortality’’ (Bobbs-Merrill) by William 
E. Barton (author of ‘‘ The Soul of Abraham 
Lincoln’’). Dr. Barton’s vocation has been 
the ministry, and “no part of the ministry 
has he regarded more important than con- 
solation to the bereaved. He has had to 
prove his own heart . . . answer the ques- 
tions of thousands in sorrow. To most of 
us, the very essence of the hope of immortal- 
ity rests on ‘Shall we see our friends again?’ 
Is it possible for a man in this age of science 
to believe in the survival of personality?” 
The answer in this book is “‘ Yes’’ — the kind 
of ‘‘ Yes”’ which makes such a faith ‘‘reason- 
able, intelligible and free from superstition”’. 
Read this book and add it to your library for 
others to read. It brightens life. 





Case Studies 


for Teachers of Religion 


GOODWIN B. WATSON 
GLADYS H. WATSON 


Just off the Press. The cases 
presented cover a large num- 
ber of typical situations which 
teachers of Sunday School 
classes and other group lead- 
ers must meet. Each case is 
analyzed, with all the prob- 
lems it raises. An informative 
book, and an invaluable work- 
ing tool for teachers of religion. 

(Cloth, $1.50) 


ome. ©. 5. Pat.one. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS (=== 
PURPOSE 


347 Madison Avenue V 


New York 
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XVI AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





“The Perfect Calendar for Every Year of 
the Christian Era’ (Funk, Wagnalls), pre- 
pared by Henry Fitch, is a much simplified 
form of date finding, and will be useful to the 
wide range of people concerned with research 
of dates. Sixteen calendars (in book form) 
replace the various mechanical devices which 
so frequently led to error. There are also 
many pages of dates of important events. 


“You: A Personal Message” (Medici 
Society) by Edward W. Bok is a little book 
of only thirty two pages, but how the indi- 
vidual is uplifted from nothingness to great- 
ness! ‘“‘What am I?” “I am just one 


man.” “I am just one woman.” ‘What 





THESE 
TWELVE 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean, Yale Divinity School 


Studies of twelve great 
Biblical leaders 


‘The kind of a book even freshmen 
and sophomores may enjoy — which 
is likely to appeal to the heedless 
and sophisticated younger genera- 
tion — which anybody will appre- 
ciate who is interested in people."* — 
New York Times. 


Price, $2.00 
At All Bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


b A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


‘epiece, cloth, $3.50 DeLuxe, $5.00 Postage I5c. 
Fi MAESTRO COMPANY. neck Block, 





can Ido?” “I am just a home body.” “| 
am just a teacher.’”’ “‘I am just a young 
man.”’ ‘Ah, but I am fifty. Rather late.” 
According to the author — what of it? It is 
the You in you that can blossom forth, if 
given half a chance, whatever “‘you”’ are. 
The book is not preachy. There is no 
magic about it. It is just a series of excep- 
tionally inspiring, helpful personal talks 
worth anyone’s while to browse through. 


“British Preachers’’ (Revell) is the 1926 
series of selected messages of British preach- 
ers. The volume is edited by Sir James 
Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. It will be re- 
membered that the first volume incited much 
favorable comment for the high standard of 
preacher represented and the quality of each 
message selected. This second volume 
reaches an equally “‘high level of homileti- 
cal excellence . . . great sermons — great 
themes”. The list of preachers includes 
L. P. Jacks, R. J. Campbell, John A. Hutton, 
James Black, Dean Inge, John Kelman, A. 
Maude Royden, Norman Maclean. 


“Reading with a Purpose”’ is the title of 
a series of reading courses. ‘Religion in 
Everyday Life’’ (American Library Associa- 
tion) is one of the nineteen courses an- 
nounced. This course on religious reading 
is prepared by Wilfred T. Grenfell. It com- 
prises a brief introduction to the subject, 
and then a guide to a few books which Dr. 
Grenfell has selected as particularly helpful 
to the purpose. It is a book (really a 
pamphlet) of only thirty odd pages, but is 
mentioned here because of the exceedingly 
worthy purpose of the American Library 
Association in arranging this series of 
courses, and especially in producing this 
course on religious reading. Dr. Grenfell 
fulfils every expectancy in his brief com- 
ments on religion in everyday life, and his 
chosen list of books upholds the spirit and 
the purpose of his comments — and the 
spirit and the purpose of his own splendid 
example. 


Christian work in the student field calls 
strongly upon the imagination. To help 
in the actual Christianizing of the world’s 
leaders of tomorrow is work a thousandfold 
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EVOLUTION and 
CREATION 


by Sir Oliver Lodge 


The distinguished scientist takes his 
stand on the side of religion in unmis- 
takable terms. To him God is the cre- 
ator and evolution is the process 
which is used. $2.00 


BUILDING 
SERMONS WITH 
SYMPHONIC 
THEMES 


by Rev. William L. 
Stidger, D.D. 


More of the sermons 
which sing their way into 
the soul. This type of 
preaching is successfully 
used by hundreds of 
preachers. $2.00 


THINKING 
THROUGH 


by Rev. Alva Martin 
Kerr, D.D. 


The day of the extremist has passed. 
The time is ripe for constructive 
thinking which will take the Church 
from controversy to secure ground. 
Dr. Kerr shows the way. $1.25 


THE QUEST FOR GOD IN CHINA 
by Rev. F. W. S. O’Neill, M.A. 


A sympathetic study of both the ancient and modern 
religions. $2.00 


A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 
by Earle Amos Brooks 


Tells where to go, what to do and how to make an 
effective program of outdoor activities. $2.00 


A LITERARY GUIDE TO THE BIBLE 
by Prof. Laura H. Wild, B.D. 


An introduction to the art and beauty of Biblical 
literature. $2.00 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Ideal Vacation Reading 


| 


Another great book by 
Prof. David Smith, M.A., 
D. D., author of “The 
Days of His Flesh.” 


OUR LORD’S 
EARTHLY 
LIFE 


The product of mature 
scholarship, softened by a 
marked humanist strain. 
Making its appeal to both 
the mind and the heart it 
is the most important book 
of the year on the subject. 
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THE THRESHOLD 
Studies in the First Psalm 
| by Rev. Henry Howard 


These sermons have all of the rugged 
honesty and human interest so charac- 
teristic of the distinguished preacher at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


$1.50 


STUDIES inthe FOR- 
GIVENESS of SINS 


by Rev. Jesse R. 


Kellems, D.D., 

LL.D., S.T.D. 
Theauthor recognises the 
significance and reality 
of the atonement as the 
one great Christian doc- 
trine. It is a timely rebuke 
to those who would mini- 
mize the meaning of the 


death of Christ. $2.00 


GETTING OUT 
OF THE ROUGH 


by Pres. John _M..Van- 


der Meulen, D.D. 


$3.00 


This is the season for golf. The author 
finds many analogies to the larger 
game of life. Honest golfers on the 
links of experience will delight in this 
joyousaccountby aveteran player. $1.50 


THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 

by Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., LL.D. 

The mystical charm of great preaching, tempered with 
mature judgment. $2.00 
THE TEN GREATEST WORDS 
ABOUT JESUS 

by Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D. 

Dr, Massee quotes in defense of the Christ the words of 
those who had occasion to know him. $1.50 
DIVINE VOCATION IN HUMAN LIFE 
by Prof. James Alex Robertson, M.A., D.D. 


Written by a man who believes that every life, at its best 
is an ordained life. $2.00 
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repaid. Much Christian effort in this field 
is being made in a variety of ways and by 
many organizations. There are innumer- 
able problems connected with every phase 
of the work — and as many challenges as 
there are problems. ‘‘The Church in the 
Universities’’ (Association Press) edited by 
David R. Porter, executive secretary, Stu- 
dent Department, National Council Y. M. 
C. A., takes up “The Church Universal”’; 
“The Work of the Denominations in the 
Universities’’; ‘‘What Type of Interdenom- 
inational Student Work?”; ‘‘Constructive 
Proposals in Regard to Relationships Be- 
tween the Agencies at Work’; ‘Schools 
of Religion’’. Here is much constructive 
thought, illumination, and source of inspira- 
tion. 


Is there no way to avoid deadly dull in- 
struction? Who wants to be told what to do 
and what not to do — in a book of over a 
hundred pages? Still, there is probably a 
worthy place for ‘‘Character, Conduct and 
Study”? (Putnam) by William H. Cunning- 
ham, High School of Commerce, Boston. 
Certainly the purpose is worthy: ‘‘How to 
make the most of school life; suggestions for 
students in High School.’’ The book was 
prepared for and at the request of the Boston 
Head Masters’ Association. Its chapters on 
“*How to Study” comprise the larger portion 
of the book. They cover the ground ex- 
cellently in substance, but are too mechani- 
cal in treatment to lead to studious habits. 
The allurement is lacking. 


“‘Adam and Eve” (Stratford) — ‘‘a prob- 
able origin of the Garden of Eden tradition’’, 
by Oscar T. Crosby, is the highly interesting 
result of some special research undertaken 
by the author to find in the Adam and Eve 
story ‘‘something possible, probable and 
similar to known happenings under like 
general conditions’’. These chapter head- 
ings indicate the general character of the 
book: ‘‘Adam and Eve’’; “‘The Road Back 
to Probability’’; ‘‘The Book of Genesis’’; 
“‘How the Adam and Eve Myth was Adopted 
by the Hebrews’; “Various Interpreta- 
tions’; ‘“‘Gods and Rulers’’; ‘“‘Adam the 
Bedouin”’; “‘The Serpent’; ‘‘The Unfor- 
bidden Fruit”; ‘‘Christian Doctrines Based 
on the Garden of Eden Story”. The book is 


popularly written, is sincere, sympathetic 
with the significance of the tradition, and de- 
cidedly wholesome in its effect upon rational 
understanding of much that is so difficult for 
Old Testament readers to reconcile. 


Recital of murder, massacre, atrocities, 
presents so abhorrent a picture that a book 
with blood upon nearly every page of it is not 
enticing reading. Yet if one is to face the 
record, ‘‘The Blight of Asia’”’ (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill) should be read. The author, George 
Horton, was for thirty years Consul and 
Consul General of the United States in the 
Near East. The jacket of the book states: 
“The true story of the burning of Smyrna: 
with an account of the systematic exter- 
mination of Christian populations by Mo- 
hammedans; and of the culpability of certain 
great powers.”’ The Turk is not presented 
as at all a kindly gentleman. Perhaps it is 
as well for us to have this vivid picture of 
Turkish crime, even though there are many 
who believe that the Turk is not a lost soul. 
James W. Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany, has written the foreword, in which 
he mentions that ‘‘the writing of this book 
required courage. It has been inspired by 
no other possible motive than a desire to 
make the truth known about matters which 
it is important for the world to know.” 


A little red book of exquisite poems — a 
tiny book — is ‘‘The Porch of Paradise” 
(Oxford) by Anna de Bary (Anna Bunston). 
It is “‘A Tale of All Souls’ Eve’’ — the poetic 
story of a world shaped by the ideals of the 
Lord’s Prayer — poems of joy. 


The American Library Association is 
making a fine contribution to the cause of 
religious literature through its booklet, 
“Reading with a Purpose — The Life of 
Christ”. The booklet is a course prepared 
by Rufus M. Jones “‘for those who wish to 
know more about the Life of Christ. It 
comprises a brief introduction to the subject 
and a guide to a few of the best books.”’ 


Sunday School religious education has been 
slow to rise to the level of its opportunities. 
Between the wide use of untrained voluntary 
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leaders, and the emphasis put upon the thing 
to be taught rather than upon the individual 
to be taught, we have straggled along the 
way. There have been, however, steady 
advances in thought and practice, as evi- 
denced by much that is now being done, and 
by such a volume as ‘‘ The Modern Sunday- 
School — Its Theory and Practice’ (Cen- 
tury) by George Hamilton Archibald, princi- 
pal, Westhill Training College, Birmingham, 
England. The author writes “from the 
point of view of the practical psychologist 
and on its theoretical side deals with the 
psychology of youth as it affects religious 
education”. But also this is an exceedingly 
practical book for superintendents in its dis- 
cussion of solutions for the many actual 
difficulties met with in conducting a Sunday 
School. 


The Fundamentalist not opposed to hav- 
ing his views frankly criticized will find 
interesting reading in ‘“‘The Survival Value 
of Christianity’’ (Harcourt, Brace) by John 
Moffatt Mecklin, professor of sociology, 
Dartmouth College. In Professor Mecklin’s 
foreword he states: ‘‘ Men are debating today 
as never before the origin, history, and en- 
during worth of the Christian faith. In 
offering the following pages as a possible 
contribution to the debate the author is 
painfully aware of the difficulty, not to say 
the futility, of his task. There is first of all 
the diversity of belief, due to differences of 
temperament and tradition, which is all but 
insurmountable. There is secondly the 
deep aversion of the pious soul to the critical 
attitude in religion. The Fundamentalist 
reader will doubtless find the frank criticism 
of his point of view unpleasant, but the 
writer must remind him that Fundamental- 
ist leaders have not been particularly sparing 
of the feelings of their opponents. . . . The 
writer is not so rash as to essay a final evalua- 
tion of a faith whose vitality nineteen cen- 
turies have failed to exhaust. The task he 
has set himself is much more modest. It is 
to determine the principles by which our 
age must revalue its Christian heritage. 
Such an inevitable revaluation is not the 
death-knell of faith, as many imagine. It 
may be an indication of a new lease on life.’’ 
The chapters of the book take up ‘The 
Challenge of Fundamentalism”; ‘‘ The Reli- 
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‘‘An epic of 
Czardom, 
War and 

Revolution!’’ 


from * \ 
DOUBLE-EAGL 
to RED FLAG 


1894 — 1921 


By General P. N. Krassnoff 
Recently ATAMAN of Don Cossacks 
Introduction by William Gerhardi 
A stupendous tale of the glittering life at 
court —of officers, soldiers and the people — 
told with fascinating art and ruthless fidelity. 
2 Vols. Octavo. 850 pages. Boxed. $7.50 


WHAT IS 
CIVILIZATION? 


Eminent scholars and writers of various na- 
tionalities — leaders in their respective fields, 
here express their several views on the 
greatest contributions to the building of 
modern civilization. 


THE AUTHORS: 


Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Hendrik Van Loon, 
Ralph Adams Cram, 
Chi-Fung Liu, Ram- 
say Traquair, Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, 
Herbert Joseph Spin- 
den, Paul Shorey and 
W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois. 

Octavo. $2.50 


City or Country — Are you 
Taking Sides? 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 


By CHARLES DowNING LAy $1.00 


A BUCOLIC ATTITUDE 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON $1.00 


One of these delightful and philosophic books defends 
metropolitan spires and canyons The other declares 
for a pastoral existence. Both sides are ably and wit- 
tily defended. 


THE DEAN AND JECINORA 
By Victor L. WHITECHURCH 


A sprightly tale of the Cathedral Close, Scotland Yard 
and a French resort by the author of ‘A Bishop Out of 
Residence,"’ ‘‘A Canon in Residence,” etc. 


2d Large Printing. $2.00 


DUFFIELD & CO. 
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gious Imagination’’; “Jesus or Christ’; 
“What is Christianity?’’ There are many 
subdivisions of each chapter. The main 
argument is that the apparent incompati- 
bility of science and religion results from a 
confusion of the respective spheres of science 
and religion. The urge is to keep them 
separate. There is fine logic, fine spirit, 
and fine writing in this book. 


Apparently incited by the continual war- 
ring of intolerant spirits among the various 
racial, religious, and social groups of today 
and yesterday, Joseph Wheless, member of 
the American Law Institute, has compiled 
*‘An Exposition of the Fables and Mythol- 
ogy of the Bible and the Fallacies of Theol- 
ogy”’ under the title, “Is It God’s Word?”’ 
(Knopf). There are nearly five hundred 
large size pages dealing critically with the 
Bible in the spirit indicated by the subtitle 
quoted. It is expected, however, that the 
Bible as a book of spiritual revelation will 
survive even this exhaustive exposition of 
its failings. 


“The Faith of an English Catholic” 
(Longmans, Green) by Darwell Stone, D.D., 
principal of Purcy House, honorable canon 
of Christ Church, answers the questions, 
“‘What is the meaning of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism?’’ ‘‘What are the objects of Anglo- 
Catholics?”’ There are chapters on “Be- 
lief in God”’; “‘ The Incarnation and Atone- 
ment”’; ‘The Church”’; “‘The Sacramental 
Principle”; ‘‘The Mass’; ‘‘Holy Orders”’. 
It is historic. There is an estimate of the 
future, and an appeal for toleration of Anglo- 
Catholics by the authorities of the English 
Church, and, by Anglo-Catholics, of others 
than themselves. 


“The Doctrine of the Infallible Book”’ 
(Doran), by Charles Gore, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Oxford, is a most welcome defense 
of the “‘rights of reasonable and temperate” 
Biblical criticism. The book was written at 
the request of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It maintains that “inspiration does 
not necessarily involve infallibility or absolute 
accuracy in historical detail”, and it pleads 
for a “reverent freedom in our attitude”’. 
Dr. Gore has rendered a great Christian 
service in this volume. —W.J.C. 
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Insure Your 
Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution of seeking the ex- 
pert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 
in the Financial Section of Harper's 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
June issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment problems. 


arpers 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Writers! 


Here's the final word on 
every puzzling question 


The DESK 
REFERENCE 
BOOK 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


A revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
“The Writer’s Desk Book” which for years 
has been the standard guide to good usage for 
all who write anything from a letter to a 
book. 

Here in compact form for quick reference, 
an expert answers every question of punctua- 
tion, capitalization, spelling, abbreviations, 
faulty diction, letter-writing, postal regula- 
tions, and index-making. 

The most comprehensive, up-to- 
date reference book yet published. 


Only $1.50! 
At bookshops or from 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-4th Ave. New York 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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GLOBE TROTTING 


America 


HE slogan ‘‘See America First’’ applies 

first of course to the National Parks. 
Their just popularity is shown by the fact 
that ‘‘The Book of the National Parks” by 
Robert Sterling Yard (Scribner) now appears 
in its fifth revision. Mr. Yard has no il- 
lusions concerning the tourist who delights in 
superlatives, but he himself is neither too 
modest nor too restrained to point out those 
superlatives of our great ‘‘museums of the 
ages”. He knows, however, that keenest 
appreciation comes with understanding, and 
so with the fervor of a poet and the enthu- 
siasm of a geologist and lover of the outdoors, 
he deliberately ‘‘entangles the reader in the 
charm of America’s adventurous past”. Mr. 
Yard tells the past and present of our great 
National Parks, from Yosemite in California 
to Lafayette in Maine, from Mt. McKinley in 
Alaska to the Kilauea Pit of Fire in Hawaii. 
He wishes to share his enjoyment in these 
things and, with not a little eloquence and 
many fine photographs, vivifies the wonder- 
ful places which through long association he 
knows so thoroughly. His book will initiate 
many casual globe trotters, who seek it 
merely as an authentic guide, into a higher 
fraternity where they may learn to drink 
more deeply of nature’s offerings and to 
understand why “one returns to daily living 
with a springier step and a broader horizon 
for having worshipped at the shrine of the 
Infinite”’. 


London and Other Cities 


HE growth of four cities — London, 

Paris, New York, and Chicago — is 
traced in H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s “‘ Cities of 
Many Men” (Houghton Mifflin). For fifty 
years Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has been in 
close touch with all four. After hearing him 
describe the good old days, we are inclined 
to agree with his quotation from Terence: 
“How many things become wrong and cor- 
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rupt through the evil manners of the age.”’ 
Here are a few from among the hundreds of 
the author’s intimate friends: Lloyd George, 
Coquelin, Reginald de Koven, and the two 
Fields, Marshall and Eugene. 


Arthur Milton’s ‘‘ The Lure of the London 
Galleries’ (McBride) is not a definitive vol- 
ume of art criticism such as we might expect 
from Berenson, Jameson, Bryant, or even E. 
V. Lucas, but a friendly, informal, conversa- 
tional guide which makes the National Gal- 
lery seem no more formidable than the Tower 
of London or the Cheshire Cheese. Mr. 
Milton writes for those who travel vigorously, 
superficially, and generally in a hurry, and 
each one of his books performs a distinct 
service. He is at home in the London 
galleries, and if one will accompany him he 
will know what canvases Mr. Milton likes 
and why. He will learn a good deal about 
artists, something about art history, and a 
little about art. He will pronounce Mr. 
Milton as amiable a companion as he has 
ever discovered, and the chances are that he 
will go back to see the Wallace Collection on 
his second trip to London. 


It is probable that if the blonde heroine of 
a certain popular diary had possessed an 
advance copy of Clara E. Laughlin’s ‘‘So 
You’re Going to England!” (Houghton 
Mifflin) she never would have made the 
howlingly inadequate observation that ‘‘ Lon- 
don is really nothing’’. This successor to 
Miss Laughlin’s recent volumes on Paris and 
Italy is so packed with the virtues leading to 
all manner of pleasure and profit which dis- 
tinguished those glorified guidebooks, that 
the mere news of its publication must sell it 
to a host of judicious travelers. The author 
has not essayed the impossible feat of cram- 
ming all the available information into her 
570 pages. She has, rather, with the wisdom 
of the experienced traveler, selected from the 
almost infinite riches for the benefit of visi- 
tors to Great Britain of varying degrees of 
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The June Number 


THE TEST OF THE GENTEEL 
by Cornelia James Cannon 
PORTRAIT OF A CLERIC 
by Elmer Davis 
THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK 
by Charles Merz 
HOW WE THINK: 
A Behaviorist’s View 
by John B. Watson 
AMAZONS OF FREEDOM 
by Duncan Aikman 
THE RUDE MILITIA 
by Stuart Rose 
MAN MONDAY’S FISHING 
by Charles Nordhoff 
LIMITATION OR LIBERTY 
by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 
THE PROFESSOR DINES OUT 
by George Boas 
TWICE TIMES 
by A. A. Milne 
TWO LIVES 
by Gustav Eckstein 
RESTRICTION: ENGLAND'S 
SOLUTION 
A Note on Prohibition 
by Sarah Comstock 
FROM HER THAT HATH 
Anonymous 


STORIES 


The Matchmaker 
by Martin Armstrong 
The Ravine 
by Edwina Stanton Babcock 
Adventure 
by Alice Brown 
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Send in your order 
today. Your sub- 
scription will begin 
with the June number. 


HARPERS MaGazineE, 49 East 33 StREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing one dollar. Please enter my subscription for five months to begin 


with the June issue. 
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JOANNA GODDEN 
|’ MARRIED 


by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 


NOVEL from the hand of one of the foremost 
women novelists is an important event. Consider, 
then, the stirring news that Sheila Kaye-Smith has 
written a new book about her most admired character 
— the valiant Joanna. 


The appearance of this novel is a triumphant illustra- 
tion of the Harper tradition, and another fulfillment 
of the promise that our readers will find in its pages 
only the most distinguished of contemporary litera- 
ture. 


JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED will appear serially 
in Harpers Magazine during the summer, and remem- 
bering that many of our readers who depend on the 
newsstands for their magazines will be summering in 
restfully remote places, we are making, for their bene- 
fit, a doubly attractive offer. 


Five months of Harpers Magazine, including all of 
JOANNA GODDEN MARRIED, for only one dol- 
lar! Five issues of the most stimulating, essential, 
modern magazine — the new Harpers. Do make use 
of the coupon below promptly. The offer is limited. 


5 Months 
$100 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer 


for 
only 
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leisure and solvency. The approach to 
London, the city itself, and tours from it are 
the main divisions. Each is provided with 
minute directions for everything needful and 
with a generous number of those illustrative 
historical stories by the way which add so 
much charm to this series. 


Gordon S. Maxwell has long been rambling 
around the outskirts of a particularly ramble- 
some city, and “‘The Fringe of London” 
(Brentano) is the pleasing result of his 
ventures and adventuresin topography. He 
describes delightfully how he followed the 
trail of John Gilpin, the celebrated linen 
draper, whose real name was John Beyer, 
how he was told at the King’s Head Inn, 
Chigwell, that Charles Dickens and Barnaby 
Rudge had once fought a duel there, and how 
he fared among the literary and historical 
associations at Wembley, Tottenham High 
Cross, Fulham, Battersea, and many other 
places. He tells of times when wild elk 
roamed at Tooting and John Thurtell, the 
famous murderer, was loose at Radlett, and 
adds facts and fancies about old country 
estates and wayside inns. The volume is 
full of charm, especially for those of anti- 
quarian or topographical bent. There are 
many drawings by Donald Maxwell. 


Things Rural 


vs HIS is my own, my native land!” 

exclaims Professor John C. Van Dyke 
in his preface to ‘‘The Meadows” (Scribner), 
a collection of twelve essays lovingly cele- 
brating the charm of the Valley of the Rari- 
tan. He adds — and justly, as the reader is 
likely to agree —that ‘‘all the world is 
beautiful if we have but the eyes to see’’. 
“Things Familiar’ deals with the colorful 
flag and arrowhead, the water lilies, the musk- 
rats, teal, and other phenomena of “‘the low- 
lying landscape to be seen from my study 
window’’, and the remaining pieces sing in 
quiet yet not unimpassioned vein of the birds, 
fields, trees, and animals in the various sea- 
sons. ‘‘The Meadows”’ will hardly set the 
Raritan afire, but such was not the intention. 
It will gladden those who have learned to look 
on nature not only with the joy of elevated 
thoughts but with an eye for the significant 
and picturesque. 
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“The Lone Swallows”’ by Henry William- 
son (Dutton) is an enchanting book picturing 
the Devon countryside by a writer who is 
not only a genuine nature lover but a fastidi- 
ous word painter as well. Readers of “‘ The 
English Review” will doubtless remc« mber 
Mr. Williamson’s ‘‘London Children and 
‘Wild Flowers” which appeared in that 
ma‘ azine about five years ago, a description 
of a crowd of slum children returning to the 
city after a day in the country. This ex- 
quisite essay is included in the volume, which 
contains several others equally sensitive and 
penetrating but of varying moods ranging 
from the light hearted to the poignant and 
tragic. 


The East 


UCH sympathetic divination of foreign 

ways as sometimes graces the experience 
of born travelers apparently has not been 
given to the American woman who writes as 
Theodate Geoffrey. Her account of several 
years of residence in the foreign quarter of 
Yokohama and in a native village, entitled 
‘An Immigrant in Japan”’ (Houghton Mif- 
flin), is rather to be sampled for its infor- 
mational value to the stay-at-home than as 
an interpretation of the Japanese. 


In ‘‘Constantinople’’ (Doran), George 
Young reveals the soul of the romantic city 
while familiarizing us with its body of brick 
and stone. The book is unique. A practical 
guidebook yet a guidebook of romance, it 
enables the traveler to cover twenty glowing 
centuries in five diurnal excursions. The 
charm of the book lies in its avoidance of 
Baedeker conventions. In reality the author 
takes us, not through one, but through five 
distinct Constantinoples: Roman, Byzantine, 
Osmanli (from the Turkish conquest to the 
end of the 18th century), Ottoman (19th 
century), and the Turkish town of today. 
We are not confused with a constant jum- 
bling of periods; instead we have a connected 
tale told with wit and appreciation of the 
humorous, romantic, and historic moment. 
If you are not going to Constantinople, the 
book is calculated to give you a most enjoy- 
able impression of having been there. If 
you are going, by all means read the in- 
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10 Day ad lalh ruses 


The Luxurious Twin-Screw 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


will make 2 unusually attractive cruises 
(no freight) 


Sailing from New York 


JULY 3 and 17 


Allowing Two Days at Quebec for Sightseeing 


Sailing through the Gut of Canso 
and Northumberland Straits, the 
broad St. Lawrence, the Saguenay 
River and thence on to Quebec, 
enabling Tourists to visit the 
wonderful shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre and other historical 
Diaces. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool weather. The 
ship has spacious promenade 
decks, and all deck games, many 
rooms with bath, finest cuisine, etc. Orchestra for Dancing 


The round trip occupies 10 days, rate $150 and up, 
or one way to Quebec, $80 and up 
No Passports required. For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent 





Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities of mind, 
then under Dr_ Burton's training you will be able 
to succeed in Short-Story writing. Send for this 
interesting Analysis Test, a receive expert 
critic's frank opinion. No obligation. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Dr. Burton 365 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 








Directed by 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education, 
Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 other subjects comm 


credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any time. Address 
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troduction as you ride the rails of the Orient 
Express among “diplomats and demi-reps’’, 
and, once settled in the Pera or Therapia 
Palace Hotel, forget your Baedeker and 
enjoy your chapter in advance as a prelimi- 
nary to making the acquaintance of the 
particular Constantinople it describes. 


It is disappointing, when one is offered the 
impressions and experience of twelve years 
“‘In Himalayan Tibet” (Lippincott), to find 
so little of fresh interest, such unimaginative 
description. It is too bad, given a country of 
vast prayer walls, of snow peaks, devil 
dances and monasteries, to descend to the 
makebelieve of a ‘‘ hobgoblinland”’, of “‘topsy 
turvy” houses and similes from “Alice 
through the Looking Glass’. A. Reeve 
Heber and Kathleen M. Heber are doctors, 
and the book is written jointly. Their ef- 
forts with regard to disease, and the super- 
stitions they contended with, are the most 
interesting and best parts of the work. There 
is an account of a hurried trip at night to a 
hut where instruments were sterilized in a 
cook pot and it was necessary to remain until 
dawn for fear of wolves. There is another 
tale of cataracts removed on the holy 
veranda of atemple. These give the flavor 
of the country, make one see the people, but 
they are very few. One finishes mildly 
unappeased. 


Africa 

OUNT BYRON DE PROROK has 
done much to remove the reproach of 
dryness from archzology and all its works. In 
five years of digging up history in northern 
Africa, mostly as an associate of the Franco- 
American committee for the excavation of 
Carthage, he has successfully employed the 
aeroplane in the discovery of likely sites, has 
himself dived beneath the waters of the 
Gulf of Gabes to search for buried treasure off 
the Island of Djerba, the home of Homer’s 
lotus eaters, and has utilized the moving 
pictures and other mediums of publicity in 
order to prove that excavation has its “‘im- 
portance for the man in the street”. In his 
sizable and handsome volume, “‘ Digging for 
Lost African Gods’’ (Putnam), he describes 
in popular and often humorous style his 
methods of excavation, striking discoveries 
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at Carthage, Utica, and among the dead and 
buried cities of the region he has brought into 
active competition with the Valley of the 
Kings. The volume closes with the find- 
ing in the Sahara sands of the much dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Libyan Venus’’, which he discreetly 
thinks ‘‘may be aurignacian’’. In his own 
way —a very pleasing one for the general 
reader — Count de Prorok has followed the 
advice of his American lecture manager to 
“get Carthage on the map again — Dido’s 
home town”. Notwithstanding the furious 
curses of Baal and other worthies unearthed 
in the course of the African campaign, the 
young explorer among antiquities has come 
through five years of work with flying colors 
and a continuously interesting book. The 
illustrations are unusually fine. Notes and 
translations are credited to Edgar Fletcher 
Allen. 


Spain 


ALDO FRANK’S “Virgin Spain” 


(Boni, Liveright) is extraordinary on 
almost any count, perhaps chiefly for its sus- 
tained elevation of mood and style through 


THROUGH BOOKS 


the intricate windings of an impressionistic 
interpretation that depends now upon the 
emotions of an artist and philosopher, now 
upon the facts essential to a social observer. 
‘“‘Spain is a dark soul’’, says the author, who 
writes further of this soul that it is ‘‘a dark 
contentment, midway held between ecstasy 
and sleep”. The ecstasy, at least, is re- 
flected in poetic prose which never merits the 
reproach of obscurity. The author ap- 
proaches his subject through Africa by way of 
the Moghreb, then hurrying through Murcia 
and Granada he devotes vivid chapters to 
Andalusia, Aragon, Castile, and Valencia. 
The second part deals with Spanish history, 
art, and literature, Spain’s men and women, 
and its ideas and ideals personified in in- 
dividuals. In the final section, notably in 
his brief allusions to current political move- 
ments, Mr. Frank sees evidences of an 
awakening from the ‘‘old ordered sleep”’ of 
the country, though the plan of the volume 
does not permit a thorough discussion of this 
point. The author of “‘Virgin Spain” has 
called it ‘‘A Symphonic History”’. It is a 
happy description. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Bookman, published monthly at Concord, 
New Hampshire, for April 1, 1926. 
State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared George H. Doran, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the president of the George H. Doran 
Company, publishers of The Bookman, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City; 

Editor, John Farrar, 244 Madison Avenue, 
York City; 

Managing Editor, None; 

Business Managers, George H. Doran Company, 244 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) George H. Doran 
Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City; 


New 


George H. Doran, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; Messmore Kendall, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 
City; Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; Mary Roberts Rinehart, Washington, 
D. C.; John W. Ivins, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock,' bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Grorece H. Doran. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
April, 1926. Inez M. Narr. 

Notary Public, New York County. 
New York County Clerk's No. 119. 
New York Register’s No. 7118. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 
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F. M. HOLLY 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever need help in 
marketing your work? 

I am aliterary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to t, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 


make their work saleable. 
closely in touch with the market 


Send for my circular. I am 

for books, short stories, articles and 
and I have a special depart- 

lor plays and motion-pictures. ne e 

Strengthen Your Work and 

Increase Your Sales 

By Ha Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


Fee—F Cents per Thousand Words 
on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


New York City 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 

experience as author and editor, and active contact 

with publishers at your service. ‘(Gee * ‘Who's Who.”) 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 

15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 


PERSONAL LITERARY TRAIN ING | 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor “‘Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique” 


| 342 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Your Manuscript 
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90c per thousand words, including a | 
return postage. Professional authors’ typist of 
long experience. 

EMMA D. FINGER 


MORGANTOWN PENNS YLVANIA 
Club members: 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, | worse 


reparing special articles, 
papers, speeches, pore t scholarly service suited 


to your requirements, highly pw aly Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 


Books 


New York 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
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Editors Want, Catalogue 30 others. 
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Writers "JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau fer Writers. ("Former editer of The Editer), Franklin, Obie 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, 
FOR PROFIT? Then send our new edi- 
tion of actual letters from prominent edi- 
tors, who want your manuscripts. It's 
FREE if you send for it NOW. Address M. 
H. Men esha. Editor, Dept. 10@, Writer's 
Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurate, Prompt and Efficient Service. 


Julia C. Meconnahey 
Box 87 . " m 


Neat, 
Cary, N. C. 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


Details on Request 


OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin 8S. Cobb 
Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y. 
Difficult transcriptions a spe- 


MANUSCRIPTS cialty. Our long experience 


with authors and publishers insures intelligent serv- 
ice. Estimates furnished. 


EXCEPTIONAL TYPING BUREAU 
4 North 10th Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs.and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


NE place where the Victorians hold their 

own is the auction room, as the sale of 
the Dickens and Thackeray collections of 
George Barr McCutcheon demonstrated at 
the American Art Galleries last month. 
In spite of predictions that the market for 
Thackeray first editions would fall off, 
owing to the lack of new collectors who 
would be interested in him, record prices 
were paid at the McCutcheon sale for many 
rare works by this Victorian author. Prices 
of Dickens rarities go on rolling up like a 
snowball. To be sure, Mr. McCutcheon’s 
collections were composed of the finest 
procurable copies of rare works of these two 
authors, but the sale again demonstrated 
that this is the kind of collecting that pays, 
when one comes to part with his books. 
The outstanding item of any Dickens sale, of 
course, is a copy of ‘“‘The Posthumous Pa- 
pers of the Pickwick Club” in the original 
parts as issued. A fine copy must have all 
the wrappers and advertisements, and the 
other ‘‘points’’ which identify the issue as 
the first. Mr. McCutcheon’s copy was one 
of the best, and the price of $7,000 paid for 
it at this auction indicates what ‘“‘condi- 
tion’’ means in such a volume, for copies of 
the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers”’ in original parts have 
sold for a few hundred dollars. The fine 
Corder copy was sold a few years ago for 
$3,450; the Jupp copy for $3,500, and the 
Lapham-Wallace copy for $4,600, the Cog- 
geshall copy reaching the then record price of 
$5,350. It costs money to own a good 
“Pickwick”’, but this is not the only Dickens 
item in demand. ‘Sketches by Boz”’, for 
example, brought $930, which is a consider- 
able advance over the $410 paid for the Jupp 
copy. The first edition of ‘‘The Strange 


Gentleman” fetched $1,000, an advance of 
$350 over the Jupp price. This piece of 
Dickensiana, originally published in 1837, 
was reproduced in facsimile in 1871, the 
reproduction being so exact that it frequently 
has been taken for the original. There are 
differences in the line endings on three 
pages, however, which differentiate them; 
and by holding the title page up to the light 
one can see that in the original the first 
syllable of the word “London” in the im- 
print lacks an eighth of an inch of overlap- 
ping the word ‘‘ Boz” on the recto. Such are 
the troubles of the collector. So with ‘The 
Battle of Life’. In the first issue of the 
first edition the legend ‘‘A Love Story”’ is 
without the Cupid or scroll, and below it is 
the publisher’s full imprint and date. The 
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McCutcheon copy of this brought the record 
price of $1,975. A similar copy was sold a 
few years ago at auction for only $200. 
When Dickens gave his readings he had a few 
copies struck off of ‘“‘Great Expectations”’, 
one of which brought $1,025. A presen- 
tation copy of ‘Mrs. Gamp”’ (condensed for 
the Boston readings) fetched $1,800. Many 
other records of prices were broken at this 
sale. 

“Yale men say” that the Harkness 
family have proved worthy godparents, and 
are putting on airs because Yale is the only 
American university that possesses a copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible. This splendid gift of 
Mrs. Edward E. Harkness is in memory of 
her mother-in-law, the late Mrs. Stephen V. 
Harkness, whose benefactions to Yale have 
been many and important. The copy is the 
famous Melk one which Dr. Rosenbach 
bought at Anderson’s this season for $106,- 
000, and Yale has every reason to congratu- 
late itself on having a perfect copy of the 
most important book in the world. Yale 
already has a large collection of English 
Bibles, including practically every important 


edition, and this first printed Bible gives 
completeness to a collection which is of the 
greatest value to students of this Book of 


Books. It is authoritatively stated that the 
price of the Gutenberg Bible is now $120,000, 
and while many librarians and bibliophiles 
have ridiculed the price as excessive, the next 
perfect copy which comes up at auction — 
if one ever does appear — is likely to prove 
as much of a surprise as did the Melk 
Monastery copy. 

Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy of New 
York, who has been for many years a col- 
lector of books on cookery, disposed of her 
entire collection of several hundred volumes 
at the Anderson Galleries last month, in 
order that others might have the same fun in 
collecting them that she had enjoyed. Most 
people who know a little about rare books 
have heard of Mrs. Glasse’s classic, ‘‘ The Art 
of Cookery Made Plain and Easy”’, the first 
edition of which was published in 1747 in 
London, “‘Printed for the Author and Sold 
at Mrs. Ashburn’s”. The copy had written 
recipes which might have been inserted by 
Mrs. Glasse herself except that that lady is 
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about as mythical as Dickens’s Mrs. Harris, 
Mrs. Murphy’s copy brought $50, but this 
classic is not as valuable as Lucy Emerson’s 
“The New-England Cookery . . . Particu- 
larly adapted to this part of our Country”, 
printed for Josiah Parks at Montpelier, 
Vermont, in 1808. Most of the older cook- 
books contain tried recipes for the manu- 
facture of compounds which come under 
the ban of the eighteenth amendment, and 
these, for some reason, brought generally 
high prices. But the gem of the sale was a 
copy of “Earl Percy Dines Abroad”’ by 
Harold Murdock, which was catalogued 
among the cookery books. Under this title 
Mr. Murdock some years ago wrote an ac- 
count of a dinner at Earl Percy’s at which 
issues and events of the Revolutionary War 
were discussed. It was printed at the River- 
side Press, under the direction of Bruce 
Rogers, and as a specimen of this master 
typographer’s work brings a good price; 
as a cookbook, it was sold for two dollars and 
a half. 

Among the Thackeray items, the most 
valuable is “‘Vanity Fair’ in the original 
parts, which has almost as many “points” 
as the ‘“‘ Pickwick”’. Mr. McCutcheon’s copy 
was a fine one, and brought $2,425 as against 
a previous price of $2,100 for the copy sold in 
the Austin sale in 1917. Two great rarities, 
“King Glumpus” and “‘ The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon”, brought respectively $1,300 
and $500, the Van Duzer copies of these hav- 
ing sold for $1,150 and $775. The most 
interesting item in the McCutcheon Thack- 
eray collection, however, was the famous 
“Postage Stamp Picture of the Royal 
Family”, which brought $800 in the Austin 
sale and now fetched $1,400. This drawing 
by Thackeray shows twelve members of the 
royal family of Great Britain on parade. 
Thackeray was one day at luncheon with Sir 
William and Lady Knighton at Folkestone 
and suggested a bottle of wine. ‘‘Cham- 
pagne atluncheon! Oh, no, Mr. Thackeray, 
I shan’t allow it’, said the lady. Thackeray 
argued his thirst, offered to drink the greater 
part of the bottle, and finally promised Lady 
Knighton a shilling if she would relent. She 
accepted the bribe, and the wine was ordered. 
The next day Thackeray sent her the shilling 
in the form of twelve penny postage stamps 
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with the head of the Queen in red. Hecut & 
the head out of each, pasted them on 
paper, finishing the bodies with pen and ink. 
By a change of hair and the addition of a 
mustache the Prince Consort was drawn in 


beside the Queen. Then followed the mem- IN GREENWICH 


bers of the royal family, variously dressed. 
Windsor Castle was sketched in for a back- VILL AGE 
ground, and over each pair in the procession 

Thackeray wrote the names. The drawing When Greenwich Village 
today is apparently worth several bottles of was little and uncharted — 
wine, even at bootleggers’ prices, and, being ‘ : 

unique, is likely never to be cheaper. Mr. When Bohemia was youth 
McCutcheon’s sale, like that of his Hardy, striving for its own — 
Stevenson, and Kipling collections last sea- Then the adventures of 
son, shows the wisdom of making special 


: ; . ung love, 
collections of the choicest items procurable. ahaa. Pte: yoeRe AF. 


young dreaming — 


Were really romance — as 
Floyd Dell pictures them. 
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“Howdy, Duke!” We want everybody to meet 


THE DUKE OF 
DULUTH 


By Thomas Hall Shastid 


and this is your introduction. For further acquaintance, 
order at any bookstore, or of the publisher direct, Dr. 
Shastid’s latest novel, THE DUKE OF DULUTH. 
Tears, fears, jeers, laughter. 


Complete set of two exquisite volumes in handsome 
illustrated box, postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra Japan 
Paper, autographed, $10.00. A memorable present for 
anyone. 


GEORGE WAHR nites iieiiean 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
All books by all publishers for sale 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON’S RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Latest and Standard Religious and Religious Educational Literature 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 
BRENTANO’S INc. 

218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 


STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Books of Ali Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 
Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Lending Library 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


the country book shop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of trevel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


Modern English and 
American first editions. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 


Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 


19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 
New Books Rare Books First Editions Book Plates 


Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 

THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 

279 Park Avenue New York City 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
ical or Occult and Mystical 
Sent Upon Request 
Free Reading Room— Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
General Booksellers 


New Books - Rare Books - Fine Bindings 
30 Church St. (Hudson Terminal) New York. "Phones Cort. 1779-0498 


BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 
ELIZABETH H. PuSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 
The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Send 4 A C. B 


DDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 
9 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y- 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 
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We Secure All Books in Print at the Lowest Market Prices 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
ge interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 


Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 
M. J. WHALEY, INc. 


Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Intelligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
and General Reader. 


NEW YORK 
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“G. Stanley Hall, A Biography of a Mind”’, 
is probably her most important contribution 
to American psychological writing. Dor- 
OTHEA LAWRANCE MANN of Boston — or 
rather of Malden, Massachusetts — inter- 
views, reviews, writes book chat and poetry, 
and is most definitely connected with the 
Boston “Transcript”, that aristocrat of 
journalism. MARGERY SWETT has for sev- 
eral years contributed both verse and prose 
to New York and Chicago publications. 
For the last three years she has been on the 
staff of ‘“‘Poetry’”’ (Chicago) and is now its 
New York correspondent. EDMUND PEAR- 
SON lives in New York and is associated 
with the New York Public Library and “‘ The 
Outlook”. He is writing articles about 
murder for “‘ Vanity Fair’’, is the author of 
‘*Studies in Murder’’, and of another book 
on the same subject to be published this 
autumn. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


UTH SUCKOW, who combines the 
interesting occupations of writing and 
bee keeping, has departed from New York 
for Earlville, lowa, where she always spends 
the summer. A collection of Miss Suckow’s 
short stories will be published in the autumn. 
Adam’s apologia, as conceived by EDMUND 
VANCE COOKE in this issue of the magazine, 
is one of a series of interpretations of various 
biblical characters to be published presently 
in book form under the title ‘‘ From the Book 
of Extenuations’’. Mr. Cooke is known 
for his popular volumes of ‘‘Companion- 
able Poems”, “‘Impertinent Poems”’, etc. 
GEORGE PuHiLip KRapp, professor of English 
at Columbia University, is the author of 
“The English Language in America” and 
other scholarly works, as well as a number 
of books for young readers. Dr. Krapp is 
this summer lecturing at the University of 
California. 

Another instructor of English is ROBERT 
P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Wells College. Mr. Coffin has re- 
cently added linoleum cutting to his pen and 
ink and water color work, and he plans to 
study etching during his vacation. Next 
autumn will mark the publication of his 
second volume of verse, ‘‘ Dew and Bronze”’. 
GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY gained a vast 
store of treasure, in the form of reminiscences 
and of material objects, upon her trip to the 
Guianas as an unofficial member of one of 
the Beebe expeditions. Out of her impres- 
sions have come her novel ‘“‘ Treasure”’, and 
numerous articles in ‘‘Harper’s’’, ‘“‘The 
Century’’, and other magazines. MAXWELL 
BODENHEIM’s last published work, ‘“‘Re- 
plenishing Jessica”’, caused a furor in censor- 
ship circles. 

JOHN DRINKWATER recently added to his 
laurels in the fields of verse and drama 
by the publication of his biography of By- 
ron, ‘The Pilgrim of Eternity”. THOMAS 


BURKE will be represented on the summer 
lists with a collection of short stories, ‘‘ East 
of Mansion House”’, and his novel ‘‘ The Sun 
in Splendour” will appear in the autumn. 
PADRAIC COLUM has embarked on a trip to 
Ireland. His book ‘‘The Road Round Ire- 
land’”’, to be published within a few months, 
contains, besides descriptions of the country- 
side, interpretations of the people, a long 
section dealing with the important Irish 
literary figures—- Synge, Joyce, O’Casey, 
George Moore. ALDOUS HUXLEY is at the 
moment in New York, adding to his store of 
worldwide impressions. His new book ‘‘ Two 
or Three Graces”’ is receiving favorable com- 
ments in the press. 

The New York Library Club has just 
elected ANNE CARROLL MOORE as its presi- 
dent for the year 1926-1927, the twenty first 
year of Miss Moore’s association with the 
New York Public Library as supervisor of 
the work with children. Miss Moore has 
also been asked to speak at the general 
session of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia on June 30. Her subject 
will be ‘“‘New Roads to Childhood”. A new 
volume by Miss Moore, ‘“‘Cross Roads to 
Childhood”’, is to be published early in the 
autumn. It will supplement her earlier 
‘‘Roads”’ volumes with essays and annotated 
lists on ‘Reading in Teens” and on ‘‘ The 
Middle Aged Children’’. 

HELEN POTEAT STALLINGS is the ‘ Un- 
known Soldier” to whom her husband, 
Laurence Stallings, dedicated his novel 
““Plumes”’. After experience in social service 
and hospital work (the latter during the two 
year incarceration of her husband), she has 
turned to the writing of verse. Out among 
the sand dunes where the valiant Coast 
Guards keep vigil, WILL Cuppy is completing 
the first act of that play which he declares 
is to be his life work. Every once in a while 
he comes in to town long enough to gather 
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up a batch of new books, which he digests in 
the quiet of his nautical abode. FAIRFAX 
Downey is on the staff of the Sunday 
Magazine Section of the New York “‘ Herald- 
Tribune”. He recently published that hila- 
rious burlesque of “‘When We Were Very 
Young” which he titled ““‘When We Were 
Rather Older”. His discouragement with 
golf seems to have come about as the result 
of his job as “‘women’s golf reporter” on the 
Kansas City “‘Star”’. 

RutH HALE is busily engaged with the 
intricacies of carpentry on her Westchester 
farm. She has written a booklet concerning 
“The First Five Years of the Lucy Stone 
League” which will be sent to anyone who 
requests a copy from the League. MORAN 
TupuRY has departed for Europe, where he 
expects to spend two years in work and 
study in the field of Colonial and post-Civil 
War biography. He has contributed to 
“Vanity Fair’, “‘The American Mercury”, 
and popular fiction magazines. MICHAEL 
JOsSEPH’s ‘‘The Commercial Side of Litera- 
ture”, written in collaboration with Grant 
Overton, is reviewed in this issue. 


BOOKS 


SELL to the only public in 
America that is undersold 
— the book public. 


OPEN A BOOKSTORE. 
You need capital — a mod- 
erate amount — and a feel- 
ing for books. If you have 
these things, write to the 
address below for free prac- 
tical suggestions and ad- 
vice. 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Room 777B, 18 W. 34th Street, New York 





(Continued from page XII) 
Golden Key” by Henry van Dyke (Scribner), 
whose thesis is that there is no situation 
however difficult in which a man may be 
caught but there is a key to unlock. A vol- 
ume of short stories by Barry Benefield, 
“Little Time’, is also promised by the 
Century Company for the fall — and all 
readers of ““The Chicken-Wagon Family” 
will wait its appearance with bright smiles, 


Miscellaneous 


GAIN, anominousheading. But,among 
the books so listed, there must be one 
to appeal to every taste. First we find 
“Trail Makers of the Middle Border” 
(Macmillan) by Hamlin Garland. The 
story of Mr. Garland’s own boyhood on the 
western frontier, ‘“‘A Son of the Middle 
Border”, has become an American classic. 
In this new book he tells a true story of the 
generation preceding his own, with the same 
skill and fidelity to his scene. ‘“‘Brawny- 
man” by James Stevens (Knopf) chronicles 
the life of that unique figure, the hobo 
laborer, traveling from job to job on box cars 
with a fierce, relentless appetite for work, 
play, drink, and fighting. ‘‘A World that 
Was” by John G. Bowman (Macmillan) 
takes the reader back to “‘a summer morning 
that lasted all day” — the strange and sur- 
prising world of a little boy that we have all 
inhabited and to which we cannot return 
except through the pages of such a book as 
this. ‘“‘Love and Life” by Helene Stécker 
(Seltzer), on the other hand, deals with the 
eternal difference between the love life of the 
two sexes, in a simple love story of one man 
and one woman, while ‘‘The Ghost Book” 
edited by Cynthia Asquith (Scribner) con- 
tains original stories of the supernatural 
by Hugh Walpole, D. H. Lawrence, de la 
Mare, May Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, 
and others. In conclusion we cannot refrain 
from mentioning the publication in book 
form of a play that deals both with human 
beings and spooks — “‘ The Garbage Man” by 
John Dos Passos (Harper). On its brief visit 
to the New York stage “‘ The Garbage Man” 
aroused a storm of applause, condemnation, 
and controversy — between covers it should 
be no less successful in jolting sleepy minds. 
Yes, children — that will be all for today. 
—J.F. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


? Y first view of her was under rather 

flattering conditions. First, it was 
moonlight; one of those clear white moons of 
Egypt which was undoubtedly responsible 
for the madness of Anthony over Cleopatra, 
since one has only to see divers reliefs of that 
well-known lady to realize that it was mad- 
ness. And in this moonlight certain auster- 
ities and angularities of her outline merged 
softly into the desert sands and were there 
lost. 

“Second, there wasagood breeze going, and 
in this breeze a certain rather-over-powering 
easternliness about her was attenuated to a 
faint and merely suggestive scent, which 
was dissipated in the general direction of the 
Pyramids. 

“And, third, she offered locomotion. Had 
she not turned up I might still be a fixture 
in the desert sands, facing the rising sun and 
being photographed with tourists grouped 
about me, and my age a matter of public 
comment and published in Baedeker. 

“Briefly, I came out of a tent, and there she 
was. Dressed in her best, jingling with small 
bells and various necklaces to keep off the 
evil eye, prone, acquiescent and mild, there 
she was. I got on her, the two shadowy 
figures who had been standing on her dou- 
bled-up fore-legs stepped off, her rear shot 
up into the air, her forward portion followed 
suit, another notch let out behind and an- 
other in front, and she was up. 

“So was I. 

“Far below me were thesandsofthe Libyan 
desert; the tall Bedouins had shrunk to in- 
significance. And Dahabeah turned her long 
neck and gave me a glance of concentrated 
hatred.”’ 

Dahabeah was a camel, of course. Up to 
this point in Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
NoOMAD’s LAND I had thought a Dahabeah 
was a combination tug-and-sail boat which 
one used only on the Nile. But as the scene 
is the Libyan Desert, if that is the one on 
the outskirts of Cairo, then the name is not 
so inept. Later one meets Mrs. Rinehart 
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just as cheerfully on a large-boned horse 
yclept Bluebeard, an animal whose gait 
was smoother, who did not have to play 
dead-dog in order to be mounted, and who 
got up when he did get up, at least bow- 
first. But that was in Wyoming, back at 
The Ranch, where one agrees with Mrs. 
Rinehart that matters stand in a better 
way than in the Orient. 

East, West, and Up, we suggested here in 
the office for the three divisions of the new 
travel book. The first handful of chapters 
take Dr. and Mrs. Rinehart from Cairo into 
the desert, and then into such gay worlds as 
Damascus and Bagdad. The second section 
is in the western part of this country, in the 
cattle-region, where cowboys are cowhands 
and sheep are still a vulgar money-making 
scheme. The last part of the book is poised 
somewhere between earth and sky, with Mrs. 
Rinehart flying here and there along the 
western coast. I don’t know which way it 
is: there is either a great deal of T1sH in her, 
or a great deal of her in TisH. Which re- 
minds me, there is to be a new volume of 
TISH in the fall. 

It is not necessary to blurb NOMAD’s LAND 
here. Apparently everyone likes Mrs. Rine- 
hart a-traveling. As she says somewhere, 
it isn’t what places one visits, but how one 
visits them, and the people one sees there. 


* * * * 


HIS is summer, according to the papers; 
which remark bears all the freshness of 


the utter banality. Weather, thank heaven, 
is always new. And today the newspapers 
told us that we could discard our overcoats 
(not for ten years have they referred to our 
flannels) and pack our throat sprays away 
in camphor until the next bituminous season, 
and bring out those marvelously shrunken 
white trousers which served us last year. 
With the white flannel skirts, if such there 
be nowadays, it won’t much matter how 
they’ve diminished. They can be handed 
down to our parents or used for gun-rags. 
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But all this is unimportant beside the fact 
that summer has come. Yesterday I saw 
two men in a Ford, in shirts and no collars, 
while their coats and vests lay in confusion 
inthetonneau. This is the surest indication 
of the hot weather, when the classes who 
read the papers, but who do not appear in 
them, reclaim New York as their own. 

We shall see them later, hatless, coatless, 
quiet, sauntering, on Broadway, Forty- 
Second Street, and even Fifth Avenue. They 
will be going nowhere or to the movies, and 
the casual trespasser will find that he doesn’t 
belong. The men chatting, leaning against 
something, occasionally tucking in a shirt- 
tail; the girls in what appears to be a single 
garment, and probably is; the children 
bare-legged and buttonless. In the few 
musical shows that remain the chorus girls 
will show sharp contrasts in sunburn where 
the bathing suit fits. And wonder of won- 
ders, people will be found sitting on their 
own doorsteps in the evening, a trick I have 
seen in no other large city but Washington. 

All this means that summer is here, a 
proposition only a publicity man would take 
the trouble to prove. The point is, we have 
quantities of summer books, fiction for those 
who haven’t the energy to look for their 
true love in this hot weather; fiction for 
those whose true love has gone to the sea- 
shore; fiction for those who went to Maine 
when they wanted to be in Mexico; and 
fiction for those who want to commit murder, 
even vicariously. We have also many 
things to divert the mind, pleasanter even 
than a pleasant idleness, and books to in- 
tensify even the choicest emotion. There 
is love in the West, East, Slums and Society. 
There is detective drama in London, Paris, 
New York, Vienna. There is crime via 
pistol, poison, blackjack, and knife routes. 
As far as I can recall, though, we have no 
yarns of the guillotine, or love stories laid at 
the North Pole. Otherwise, and with no 
personal bias whatever, I would recommend 
Doran Books for Summer Reading for any 
and for all. 
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HE two obvious choices among the June 
books, for any vacationist it seems, are 
STARLIGHT, by Harlow Shaplay, and ScrENn- 


TIFIC PALMISTRY by Noel Jaquin. With 
these two tucked under one’s arm one would 
need wish only for new worlds to conquer. 
My suggestion would be to give the lady the 
STARLIGHT volume while you studied her 
palm. And if you are very apt at study, 
says Mr. Jaquin, you could at the same time 
discover if she had any inherited or developed 
tendency toward heart trouble, nerves, in- 
sanity, or was fond of music. 

But this is to treat lightly two books which 
are really profound studies. STARLIGHT is 
the new volume in THE HUMANIZING OF 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES, and Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley is one of the great authorities and head 
of the Harvard Observatory. To come 
swiftly from the ridiculous to the sublime, 
I would quote here a paragraph or two from 
near the end of the book. It is written for 
the man of average intelligence who wants 
to know things hitherto held secret by 
science, or bottled up in the jargon of un- 
comfortable words. 

“The future history of the stellar system 
appears, indeed, thoroughly independent of 
our temporary terrestrial career. Man’s 
station in this scheme is not too flattering 
an animal among many, precariously situ- 
ated on the crust of a planetary fragment that 
obeys the gravitational impulses of one of 
the millions of dwarf stars that wander in 
remote parts of a galactic system. His 
place in the universe, from the standpoint of 
dimensions, duration, or physical influence, 
is unimpressive; and his importance in some 
non-material way is a subject not suited to 
scientific research or speculation. We leave 
the subject here, noting that man’s role as an 
investigator and would-be interpreter of the 
universe is surpassingly fascinating, whether 
or not it is cosmically significant.” 

“One of the millions of dwarf stars . . .” 
That is our sun. The conception is stagger- 
ing, and the whole little book as well. Yet it 
is neither hopeless nor atheistic. One must 
be a philosopher as well as a student to 
resolve himself into his proper place in the 
universe and still to have faith. 

The dwarf star is uncomfortably near 
today. I confess I haven’t lost my respect 
for it. I even have a sneaking fondness for 
the dinky insignificance of the moon. It has 
its uses. 
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RANK L. PACKARD has a new novel 

in the June list, one which will certainly 
be a leader in summer popularity. You 
know, he wrote the Jimmie Dale books and, 
I am almost afraid, started a new school of 
crime. At least in fiction. He wrote THE 
MIRACLE MAN too, which millions have read 
or seen in the great movie they made of it. 
Now in THE RED LEDGER he breaks out a 
new idea which is entirely fascinating. 

It was old Charlebois who kept the Red 
Ledger, a curious record of right and wrong, 
a very table of justice. It was the old man’s 
private account of what he owed to others, 
and he paid everything with interest. Some 
men he saved from tragedy or disaster, 
others he drove to ruin with a meticulous 
calculation which reminds me of the way 
Jimmie Dale went about opening a safe. 
One reads in his record: ‘‘ Harley Meers — ” 
and a few entries; then across the bottom, 
closing the account, the single word “‘Sui- 
cide.”. Sudden death, a rum-runner, a 
love story — this is certainly one of the most 
exciting things I have read for years. 


Another important title in June is the 
new book of stories by Thomas Burke. 
EAST OF MANSION HOwsE is a collection of 
fierce short dramas of East London by the 
author of ‘‘ Limehouse Nights”. But these, 
instead of being all laid in London’s China- 
town, are scattered about in several neigh- 
boring districts as unknown to fame as the 
Limehouse was in the days before Burke. 
One reads with some surprise of the districts 
of Clutterfield. Stewpony and the like. 
Burke’s childhood was spent in East London, 
and the sordid ugliness of the surroundings, 
the pathetic struggle for a little happiness, 
inserted a morbid twist which is most poign- 
ant in Burke’s writing. Do you remember 
“The Chink and the Child”’ of ‘‘ Limehouse 
Nights”? It was afterward made into the 
movie ‘Broken Blossoms”. The beauty and 
the delicacy of the story, shining against the 
villainous surroundings, is typical of Burke. 
His own story of his life has been called one 
of the greatest pieces of biographical writing 
ever produced; that was his book of last 
year, THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 


I wish there were space to discuss Ridgwell 
Cullum’s exciting western story CHILD OF 
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THE NORTH; and WINTER WHEAT, by Almey 
St. John Adcock, a darkly fascinating novel 
which is the nearest thing to Thomas Hardy 
that I have seen from the younger group. 
Another book I will have to slight is Mr. 
MOFFAT, by Chester F. Cobb; but I can leave 
this one in the certainty that the critics will 
bring it to your attention and at some length 
in the reviews to come. It is really great 
work, a quiet novel of the highest literary 
value — and publishers, however lusty their 
enthusiasm, seldom go so far as that in their 
announcements. 


THE SILENT SIX is a crime novel, the story 
of a revenge so terrible that the perpetrator 
is himself crushed in his plot. This book is 
by way of being a discovery, for it came 
quite unheralded into the office to shock the 
manuscript readers into mild hysterics. The 
tension is so high, the power of its presenta- 
tion so fierce, that it simply must be read 
at one sitting. 


HAVE saved for the last the announce- 

ment of our edition of Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese’s collected poems. She is 
perhaps the best-loved of all the women 
poets of America, and certainly the one 
whose fame is most sincere and happy. I 
reproduce her most famous sonnet, ‘‘Tears’’: 


When I consider Life and its few years — 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat; 

The burst of music down an unlistening 
street — 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the 
sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to 
weep; 

Homer his sight, David his little lad! 

ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


AROLD BEGBIE not only has the 
faculty of revealing the human side of 
religion but is also gifted with the genius of 
picking dramatic titles for his books. One 
does not easily forget “Twice Born Men,” 
or “‘Life Changers.” The titles command 
attention and the reader intends at once to 
know more about the book. The same 
genius is seen in the title of his latest book 
to be published in June. It is ‘Broken 
Lights.”” This book he declares is a study 
in the varieties of Christian opinion. It does 
not treat of individual religious experience 
but rather the mind of Christian sects. He 
undertakes, in a sympathetic way to find out 
the point of view of the modern sects in an 
attempt to bring them into closer sympathy. 
He believes that the matters upon which 
they can unite are greater than those which 
divide them. It is written especially for the 
layman who is perplexed by the confusion of 
the religious world of today, but the pictures 
drawn by the keen sighted journalist are sure 
to be of interest to churchmen who seek 
broader points of view. 


* * * * 


OHN BAILLIE is, at the present, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. Before coming to 
America he was for some time examiner in 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Last summer he gave a series of lectures at 
the conference at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. They were an attempt to 
define religion and to analyze the breadth of 
its appeal. With a remarkable precision he 
cut from religion and its expression many 
conventional ideas which have been con- 
sidered a vital part and showed what Chris- 
tianity really is. He believes both the 
romanticist and the rationalist to be wrong. 
God is found neither by sentiment nor logic. 
The approach is ethical and moral. These 
lectures are now being published under the 
title ‘‘The Roots of Religion in the Human 
Soul.’”’ The volume makes a very definite 
contribution to the religious thought of today. 


IRBY PAGE and Sherwood Eddy have 
been sponsors of several books of com- 
posite authorship. They have the habit of 
being on the progressive and less popular 
side of most social questions and doubtless 
feel the strength of united effort. ‘‘ Makers 
of Freedom,” the latest book is going to 
provoke some severe reactions. It consists 
largely of biographical sketches of those who 
have contributed to human freedom. There 
is plenty of chance to discuss their choice of 
leaders. Not many will anticipate the at- 
tention given to St. Francis of Assisi in this 
respect. Woodrow Wilson is the most 
recent character for study and all will not 
agree that he freed the world from inter- 
national anarchy. But these things are 
merely incidental to the purpose of the book. 
In the final chapter there is an analysis of 
the present world condition with a prophesy 
of the advances necessary to human progress 
in coming years. 


* * * * 


NEW YORK preacher recently told his 
congregation that the great churches of 
America were in the south. He contrasted 
the largest auditoriums of New York with 
some of the really great buildings of the 
comparatively small cities of the south and 
southwest. Not alone are the large churches 
found in these sections but they are filled 
Sunday after Sunday with eager worshippers. 
It is natural to expect that in every good list 
of religious books there will be spokesmen 
from these parts of America. In our June 
list there are two books written by ministers 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. Dr. 
L. R. Searborough is the president of the 
Southwestern Theological seminary in Texas. 
He has added to his imposing list of evange- 
listic books a new title, ‘‘How Jesus Won 
Men.” Dr. J.J. Taylor of Jasper, Alabama, 
is the author of a most charming devotional 
volume, ‘“‘My Lord Christ.” Both of these 
volumes are distinguished by the passion of 
religious conviction and loyalty to the Christ. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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“ PLEA for the recognition of a third 
type of Christian thought and belief, 
by the side of the two great types which, for 
want of better names, are usually called 
Catholic and Protestant’, is contained in 
“The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought” (Longmans, Green) by Dean Inge 
(William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., D.D.). The 
Platonic Tradition, or the Johannie Type, or 
the Mystical, or the Spiritual Gospel — as 
variously called — has been honorably rep- 
resented in Great Britain (the home of Dean 
Inge). The short course of printed lectures 
presents an attractive Christianity in this 
exposition of the religion of the spirit — one 
eminently suited to the needs of the day. 


“The Red Letter New Testament” (Col- 
lins), printed in large type, using the Author- 
ized Version, and showing ‘“‘our Lord’s 
Words in Red”, comes to us as a really 
beautifully printed and bound book. The 
covers are “‘boards cut from trees on the 
Mount of Olives and carved and polished 
in Jerusalem’. The Testament is richly 
illustrated with color reproductions. The 
type is a joy to read. 


“My Religion” (Appleton) is a frank dis- 
cussion of religious principles and difficulties 
as stated by this distinguished group of 
writers: Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, 
Rebecca West, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, Compton Mackenzie, 
J. D. Beresford, Israel Zangwill, H. de Vere 
Staecpoole, Henry Arthur Jones, and ‘The 
Unknown Man”. These intimate, brief, 
personal statements are delightfully frank, 
and although they are often at variance with 
Christian doctrines and dogmas, the essential 
facts of religion (as affecting the soul, the 
heart springs, and the daily deeds of life) 
appear vividly, and with strong persuasion. 


Quite often the foreword of a book gives 
promises not fulfilled as the pages turn. We 
think, “At last! a fresh interpretation, with 


new, invigorating light”, and then we dis- 
cover that the bright flame of apparent in- 
spiration was but a flare. Not so with 
“These Sayings of Mine — An Interpreta- 
tion of the Teachings of Jesus” (Scribner) 
by Lloyd C. Douglas (author of ‘The 
Minister’s Everyday Life’). In his fore- 
word, the author says, ‘“‘ Between us, of this 
generation, and the Man of Galilee, stands 
an imposing array of more or less unsuccess- 
ful efforts to do his will. . . . Between us 
and him there is a miscellaneous clutter of 
the irrelevant and obscuring . . . if it is the 
unadulterated Galilean Gospel that we think 
we need these days, let us be aware that the 
bulk of our ecclesiastical observances have 
shut us off from a clear view of that message, 
instead of opening a way to it.’”’ There fol- 
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low chapters on “I am the Light of the 
World”’; “‘ Ye are my friends if —’’; ‘‘ Many 
are called, but few are chosen”; ‘‘To him 
that knocketh”’ — ten chapters on ten para- 
bles that make a strong appeal, present a 
sincere, unique appraisal of Jesus’ teaching, 
and are phrased in the language of our con- 
temporaneous life for ‘‘every man”’ to under- 
stand — and profit by this teaching. 


““The Playtime Guide-book” (Judson) by 
Frederic K. Brown is based upon the princi- 
ple that ‘Play is not a mere utility to be 
tacked on to the Church program. It is a 
creative force to be dealt with reverently.”’ 
It is a book of ‘‘Graded Recreation for the 
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for Human Lives 
By JOHN W. MACDONALD 


Superintendent of the Yale Hope Mission 
Foreword by 
Pror. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


In these vivid stories of the remak- 
ing of broken lives, we see not only 
the effective power of a broadly 
Christian Gospel at work, but also 
the character and methods of the 
modern type of rescue mission. 


Cloth, $1.00 
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Church School’’, and “‘aims to put the child 
at its earliest teaching age under the influence 
of play that is religious expression, and to 
keep it there, as far as the Church can con- 
trol, until adult age.’’ There are over a 
hundred and fifty pages of introduction: 
method teaching, showing the application of 
right methods of game play to right principles 
of child thought and act; and a section of 
games, described clearly. Properly used, the 
book should prove of great moral educational 
value, while furnishing plenty of fun along 
with the training. 


“Knowing the Master through John” 
(Lothrop, Lee, Shepard) by Aaron Martin 
Crane is ‘‘An Interpretation in the Light of 
Modern Thought and Understanding”’. The 
late author’s ‘‘Right and Wrong Thinking 
and Their Results”’ created a profound im- 
pression. It went through edition after edi- 
tion, chiefly because of its quality of making 
the clear results of his scholarship and think- 
ing available to others in an understanding 
way. The present book is the result of 
stenographic records voluntarily kept by 
members of the author’s large and successful 
Bible class. There is every reason why it 
should have a wide audience. 


A poem founded on the life and character of 
the mother of St. Augustine appears under 
the title of ‘‘Monica: or, The Chronicle of 
Marcus” (Marsha]] Jones) by Samuel Valen- 
tine Cole. In this posthumous work, lovers 
of fine literature have a rare treat in this 
intensely human history ‘‘married to im- 
mortal verse’’. 


‘The People and the Book”’ (Oxford) is a 
collection of essays on the Old Testament, 
contributed by H. R. Hall, S. A. Cook, G. R. 
Driver, A. C. Welch, T. H. Robinson, J. EF. 
McFadyen, A. S. Peake, and others —- mem- 
bers of the Society for Old Testament Study. 
It is edited by Arthur S. Peake, professor of 
Biblical Exegesis in the University of Man- 
chester, and president of the Society for Old 
Testament Study (1924). The book is by no 
means one for popular reading (more’s the 
pity) but it will have its distinct appeal to 
Old Testament students. 

—W. J.C. 
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Paris 

F you wish to “do” Paris, with cocktail 

and dance, from the “discreet” side 
(Cété Cambon) of the Ritz to the other side 
of the pseudo Latin Quarter, bowing to a 
smile from the perennially young Fanny 
Ward or a shrug from the subtle Letellier, 
substitute for your Baedeker Basil Woon’s 
“The Paris that’s not in the Guide Books” 
(Brentano). Here is a sophisticated whirl- 
wind of gossip mostly about Americans who, 
for want of a Paris of their own, kill ennui or 
angle for fortunes at Ciro’s, Philippe’s, Hen- 
ri’s, Montmartre or Montparnasse. Quite 
inconsequentially, Basil Woon juggles remi- 
niscences and reputations of a Paris-dwelling 
medley of bankers and bartenders, morons 
and supermen, ladies of easy virtue and hon- 
est wives, from dear old Berry Wall and 
Mabelle Gilman through Pearl White, Harry 
Pileer, Jean Nash, and Ganna Walska. 
Omniscient Mr. Woon even divulges the 
favorite haunts of exclusive, retiring souls 
like J. P. Morgan, Condé Nast, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Homer Croy, and obligingly 
labels the really-truly-Paris atmospheres — 
the kind to “‘cut with a long thin knife” or 
that ‘‘can be canned and sold by the pound”’. 


To call Watson White’s ‘“‘The Paris that 
is Paris” (Scribner), as the publisher does 
on its jacket, “‘a readable guide”’, falls short 
of the truth. It is not meant for the fash- 
ionable in search of a French divorce, for 
those who are making an intensive study of 
Paris night life, or for tourists “‘Cooking”’ it 
and doing the town on a schedule of hours. 
But for those who wish to visit and enjoy at 
first hand ‘‘Old Paris” and its quarters, the 
Paris of legend and history, this is the book. 
And in an unobtrusive framework of metic- 
ulous directions of how to “get there”’, 
where to eat and where to stay, are gathered 
all the romantic tales which give the ancient 
squares and buildings the human interest of 
the picturesque, bygone past. An excellent 
index (with street names as in the Paris di- 


rectories) and many illustrations complete 
the book in its practical and romantic 
aspects. 


Central America 


NTEREST in American archeology and 

the prehistoric art and cultures, espe- 
cially of the Mayas, has been greatly stimu- 
lated by numerous recent discoveries, so 
there should be a wide welcome to T. A. 
Willard’s book, “‘The City of the Sacred 
Well” (Century), a popular account of the 
discoveries and excavations made by Edward 
Herbert Thompson in the ancient city of 
Chi-Chen-Itza, in Yucatan. For many 
years Mr. Thompson was United States Con- 
sul to Yucatan, and he has continued his re- 
searches there up to the present, devoting 
himself largely during the past few years to 
the relics found in the mud at the bottom of 
the “‘Sacred Well’. Mr. Willard tells the 
story vividly, and the book is abundantly 
illustrated. 


Central America has contributed much 
that is enlightening with regard to buried 
civilizations that lie in the shadows of this 
continent’s past. To the lore of scien- 
tific exploration, it has added mystery and 
terror. Another element, humor, is con- 
tributed by Thomas Gann’s delightful ‘‘ Mys- 
tery Cities” (Scribner). Here we see the 
gradual unfolding of the drama of the great 
aboriginal Maya civilization against the 
stunted background of the present day de- 
generate race of Indians which inhabits the 
Maya area. It is a narrative filled with 
thrilling incident and discovery. Dr. Gann’s 
party uncovered in the astounding citadel 
and amphitheatre at Lubaantun structures 
of a type hitherto unknown in the Maya 
area. This unique citadel, with its burial 
mounds, pyramids, subterranean walls, and 
widely diverse figurines, may furnish an an- 
swer to many questions that have troubled 
explorers and archzologists ever since the 
Maya civilization was first brought to light. 
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The Frozen North 


APTAIN HENRY TOKE MUNN, who 
has passed many years among the 
Arctic aborigines, interprets them sym- 
pathetically and imaginatively in his volume, 
“Tales of the Eskimo” (Lippincott), a col- 
lection of short stories composed of blended 
fact and fancy. The first, and by far the 
most disturbing, of the group is offered as 
actual reminiscence, but seems closer akin to 
a grisly nightmare than an adventure of 
reality. The others, of a less blood curdling 
propensity, depict the Frozen North’s natives 
in love, hatred, grief, conflict, vengeance, and 
otherwise primitively stirred, with an under- 
standing that renders these strange people 
almost comprehensible as fellow members of 
the human race. 


Florida 


HE eye of the north has been on Florida 
this past winter, and copywriters, farm- 


ers, grafters, and the bourgeoisie have 


chanted the refrain of the popular song, 
“There’s nobody gonna hold me back, I’m 
goin’ south!!”’ 


Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr., 
reveals the facts about this land of real es- 
tate and money in an excellent book, “‘ Going 
to Florida?” The first few chapters dis- 
cuss the history of the state — its transpor- 
tation lines, sports, amusements, geography, 
and industries. Subsequent chapters de- 
scribe each important city in detail — how to 
get there (fare), hotels (rates), amusements, 
and give a definite account of the impor- 
tance and advantages of the cities. To those 
who contemplate going to Florida, the book 
supplies reliable, condensed information. 
Those of us who knew it in the quiet days 
of yesteryear will be amazed at the record 
of its startling growth during the past year. 


New England 


HE reissue of ‘“‘A Northern Country- 

side” by Rosalind Richards (Holt) is a 
welcome event. The author writes with 
charm and simplicity of the New England 
state in which she was reared; she describes 
the methods of life and the people with the 
zest of intimate knowledge and sympathy; 
she pictures the wide open spaces, the woods 
and the waters and the hills, with the enthu- 
siasm of one who knows and loves nature and 
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understands her intimate moods. Unlike so 
many books which pour from our presses 
nowadays, this little volume seems to have 
been written sheerly because the author en- 
joyed writing it, because she had things to 
say which called for expression; and, for that 
reason, there will be more than one reader 
for whom it will fill a delightful hour or two. 
Asia 
IR HUGH CLIFFORD’S intimate knowl- 
edge of the Malay jungle and its in- 
habitants, gained through many years of 
personal contact, makes the stories, now re- 
printed after twenty five years, of “In a 
Corner of Asia” (McBride) particularly vivid 
andreal. Inthe accepted sense, in the sense 
of Kipling’s Indian tales, they are not 
stories at all, but expressions for the most 
part of observation and fact. Rambling and 
formless as they are in the main, their 
value is not one of narrative, but of inter- 
pretation. Sir Hugh treats of the life of the 
Malay jungle; the customs, superstitions, 
and personalities of its people; their attitude 
toward the white man and the white man’s 
attitude toward them. 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


offered here. 


O one looking over the book sales of last 

season, the dispersal of the library of 
John L. Clawson of Buffalo not only over- 
shadows everything else but remains on 
record as in many respects the greatest book 
sale ever held in this country. Not in the 
total realized, but in the character of the 
books sold and the high average of prices 
paidforthem. There were less than a thou- 
sand books in the sale — 926 lots exactly — 
and the total was $642,687.50, an average per 
lot of nearly $700. Dr. Rosenbach of New 
York and Philadelphia was as usual the 
dominating figure in the sale, his purchases 
alone amounting to $446,865. That Mr. 
Clawson himself did not lose in the sale of his 
books is not surprising, since such books as 
were in this library may appear in the auc- 
tion room only once in a generation. But 
the increase in valuation of certain books was 
astonishing. For instance, take Milton’s 
“Comus”, the first edition of the masque 
presented at Ludlow Castle in 1634, printed 
in 1637. The record price for this book was 
$14,250, paid at the Jones sale for the dedica- 
tion copy. At the R. B. Adam sale last 
season another copy came up and went to A. 
Edward Newton for $11,500. The Clawson 
copy, which is one of the finest known, made 
the new record price of $21,500. There was 
also the copy of Painter’s “‘Palace of Pleas- 
ure’’, 1566, which Mr. Clawson bought some 
years ago of Gabriel Wells for $6,750, and 
for which Dr. Rosenbach paid $16,000 after 
Mr. Wells had vainly tried to get it back at 
twice the price for which he once sold it. 
Mr. Clawson did not possess a First Folio of 
Shakespeare, though he had the others, and a 
wonderful lot of quartos. Had there been a 
First Folio in the sale he probably would 


have made several thousand dollars more on 
it. Dr. Rosenbach bought nearly all the 
quartos, and now has the finest lot of these in 
existence. The “Much adoe about Noth- 
ing”’, 1600, was the Bridgewater-Jones copy 
which was sold in the Jones sale for $11,900. 
It now fetched $21,000. Similar advances 
brought the total of the Shakespeare quartos 
up to $88,660, but even the seasoned bibli- 
ophiles who attended the sale admitted that 
the price for the collection was excessive. 
No such opportunities are likely to come to 
the collector again for a long time. And a 
book like Spenser’s ‘‘Shepheardes’ Calen- 
dar’, 1579, of which there are only four 
other known copies not all of which are per- 
fect, may be considered by a collector of 
Elizabethan literature as cheap at $17,500. 


One of the larger buyers at the Clawson 
sale was Edgar H. Wells, who purchased for 
Harvard University. Recognizing this as 
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an unsurpassed opportunity to secure rare 
books to fill gaps in Harvard’s collection of 
Elizabethan literature, friends of Harvard 
raised a considerable sum to be spent at this 
sale. The first two sessions of the sale were 
not of great importance, when compared 
with later sessions, but they enabled Mr. 
Wells to fill up gaps in the collections of 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Brath- 
waite and Churchyard, besides other authors, 
his purchases at these two sessions amount- 
ing to about $7,100. Here comes the most 
interesting part of the story. Meeting a 
Harvard man at the hotel in New York the 
next morning, Mr. Wells, upon request, 
showed him what he had bought on the pre- 
vious day. The Harvard man, who prefers 
not to have his identity disclosed, remarked, 
as Mr. Wells closed his catalogue: ‘‘ Well, I'll 
take care of all those for you, and you can 
use your fund later’? — which Mr. Wells did, 
to Harvard’s advantage. 
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There are many new friendships to be made and old ones to 
be renewed among the books at your local bookstore. 

You will find it both pleasant and profitable to browse around 
among the volumes of this and former seasons on display there. 
Your bookseller and his assistants will gladly place their ex- 
pert knowledge at your di Their thoughtful advice 
will prove a safe guide to follow in your selection of books for 
gift or other purposes. 
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The closing autograph sale of the season, 
that of the books and autographs of Dr. 
George C. F. Williams of Hartford, provided 
something of a thrill for collectors in the 
dispersal of a set of autographs of the 
Signers of the Declaration. It was not so 
good a set as was sold in the Manning sale 
last season, although it contained one of the 
finest of Button Gwinnett documents signed, 
and a cut signature, from the Joline collec- 
tion. The document went to Dr. Rosenbach 
for $19,000, which though less than the 
$23,000 paid for the Manning signature, still 
maintained the price. The cut signature, 
which was bought upon an order, brought 
$10,500. Lathrop C. Harper paid $2,400 
for the collection of papers relating to the 
provisional articles of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, from 
the private files of Lord Shelburne and of 
Thomas Townshend, members of the cabinet 
of George III after the fall of the North 
ministry at the surrender of Cornwallis. 
There are about fifty pieces, in two volumes, 
and they contain information which has 
never come to light about the negotiations 
which resulted in our independence from 
Great Britain. These papers, it is under- 
stood, will go into a university library, or 
rather into a special library connected with a 
university, which will probably edit and 
publish them. Details are not to be an- 
nounced until arrangements for this are made. 
From an historical point of view they out- 
weigh in importance any Button Gwinnett 
letter. 


The English book sale season is just clos- 
ing. It cannot be said that the season has 
been as successful as that in this country, al- 
though the Britwell Court sales formed the 
usual annual attraction for book buyers. 
There is no question that much of the suc- 
cess of English sales nowadays is due to the 
active interest of the American collectors, 
and Dr. Rosenbach’s appearance in the Lon- 
don auction room means a great difference in 
the totals, for his competition is of the most 
formidable kind. The English sales con- 
tinue much later than those on this side, bu 
the important sales are generally held at a 
time to attract American buyers. 
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ILL CUPPY, writer of reviews, humor- 

ous and otherwise, for various New 
York literary journals, lives on an island in 
the sea and has been writing one play for 
ten years. It will doubtless be a play of 
excruciating humor. IRWIN EDMAN, of the 
philosophy department of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is at present studying and writing in 
Italy. His Richard Kane has already be- 
came a character in the parlance of those who 
consider modern philosophy. WILBUR L. 
Cross, dean of the Yale Graduate School, 
editor of “‘The Yale Review”, is one of 
America’s most distinguished scholars. His 
“Development of the English Novel” is 
well known, and his studies of Fielding and 
Sterne are masterly. 


JOSEPH COLLINS has completed the manu- ° 


script of his new book, ‘‘The Doctor Looks 
at Life and Love”. He is at present in New 
York City, but will probably spend some 
weeks in Europe during the late summer and 
autumn. HAROLD THOMPSON, a former 
teacher of English, is at present studying and 
writing in Europe. He is also a musician. 
THOMAS BURKE’s latest book is a new collec- 
tion of his famous London slum sketches, 
titled ‘“‘East of Mansion House”. GRANT 
OVERTON, fiction editor of ‘‘Collier’s”’’, 
will spend two weeks this summer at the 
creative writing session of the Bread Loaf 
School of English at Middlebury, Vermont. 
His latest book, in collaboration with 
Michael Joseph, is ‘The Commercial Side of 
Literature”. CAPTAIN ELBRIDGE COLBY, 
in addition to being devoted to the army and 
to watermanship, is a constant contributor to 
legal periodicals on international law, and 
has written a book called ‘“‘Swimming Sol- 
diers”. He formerly taught English and 
rhetoric at Columbia and Minnesota. At 


present he is publicity officer at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

GEORGE A. STEARNS was graduated from 
Harvard in 1881. 


For twenty years he was 
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a newspaper man, then a teacher, and he has 
been for some time a member of the force of 
the Boston Federal Reserve Bank. RALPH 
BLock of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, after eight years of newspaper 
work has spent the last seven in the motion 
picture offices and studios. He is at present 
at work on a book for “‘ The To-day and To- 
morrow Series”, to be called ‘‘ Pandora— 
The Future of the Motion Picture”’. 

SHERRILL SCHELL is a fellow of the Royal 
Photographic Society of London and a writer 
on travel and art. He recently returned 
from a trip around South America where he 
gathered material for a book on that part of 
the world. LARRY BARRETTO’S new novel, 
“Walls of Glass’’, has already been sold to 
the motion pictures. He is busily engaged 
on another one in his country home near New 
York City. LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is president of 
the New England Poetry Society. ALDOUS 
HUXLEY has returned to England to begin 
work on a new novel, after a trip around the 
world and a stay in America which was alto- 
gether too brief. He plans to return in the 
autumn or early winter. DOROTHEA LAW- 
RANCE MANN of Malden, Massachusetts, 
well known to readers of American literary 
journals, writes the following enchanting 
paragraph: 

I live in the same house I’ve lived in ever since 
I was a little girl, which is unusual in this day and 
country. It is incredibly full of things, because if 
you don’t move the chances are you never throw 
things away. We really have a lot of antiques, 
some of them quite lovely. Recently I wrote an 
article which appeared in the “ Transcript” on my 
household gods and what I should save in case of 
fire, there being about two paragraphs of things 
my mother would never forgive me if I didn’t 
manage to save, our baby pictures among them — 
I swear these are not yet antiques! One of the 
family treasures is a Liverpool pitcher belonging 
to my aie Per pee aay ma Asa Woodberry, 
who walked fourteen miles to be immersed. Be- 
hold, when the article appeared I had a letter 
from a perfectly strange woman saying that her 


most priceless — was a portrait of Asa 
Woodberry, and did I think my Asa and hers were 
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the same? When I came to look up the matter it 
turned out that hers was the nephew of mine! 

JACOB ZEITLIN of the University of Illinois 
is at work on three books: one on “‘ Types of 
Poetry”, another to be an anthology of 
essays, and a third which will not appear for 
several years, an edition of Montaigne for 
the Borzoi Classics. GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP, 
professor of English at Columbia University, 
is lecturing this summer at the University of 
California. Perhaps his best known book is 
“The English Language in America”’. 
WOODBRIDGE RILEY, professor of philosophy 
at Vassar, has been appointed chairman of 
the Section on Current Philosophy in the 
coming Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy. His new book “From Myth to 
Reason” will be published shortly. LILLIAN 
B. GILKEs left her native Florida to escape 
the real estate boom and came to New York, 
where a trick of fate has landed her in the 
insurance business. She has contributed 
reviews to the “ Herald-Tribune” and other 
papers, and has written a number of short 
stories and sketches which have not yet seen 
the light of day. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of this section of THE BOOKMAN is to acquaint readers with the publishing 
activities of George H. Doran Company and their authors. 


HERE is in the corner of this office a 

room which is light and airy and cheer- 
ful, and quiet as the day is long. In there 
sit several people whose vast and towering 
minds I admire often and often, and espe- 
cially I admire them now. They sit and 
read; and then they get up and read, and 
walk about and sit down again and read. 
They have read almost everything readable 
in this language; and one of them translates 
stuff in a very crowded spare time. They 
appear never to tire of reading manuscript; 
they are never stumped for an opinion on a 
book; and they never get ill on bad writing 
or drunk on good. They really know, you 
see. I am afraid they have rather a contempt 
for persons like me. When they ask me to 
read something, I know it is because they 
trust me for the moron point of view; unless 
it’s humor, and there they are safe because 
I always laugh out loud. 

When they are asked how they manage to 
do all this reading and still not be run over 
by taxicabs, they reply with slight shrugs 
or eyebrow-liftings, reminding me obscurely 
of the philosophic attitude developed by 
university professors when their enthusiasm 
for their course does not infect their classes. 
I shall never forget (although everything 
else in that history class is obscuré) one very 
dignified old soul on the lecture platform, 
who without any warning put his thumbs into 
his ears, extended his fingers, and bellowed: 
““O, men of Harvard (stet), let me apologise 
for these words of mine. But they will do 
you no harm; they trickle in... they 
trickle out.’’ Everyone was shocked into 
attention for the rest of the lecture. But 
there may be something in the old bird’s 
explanation of an intellectual immunity. 

All this preamble was planned to avoid 
beginning this discussion in the first person. 
The fact is, and the fact I intended all along 
to bring out is, that I have read more than 
thirty novels in the past week. Not a record, 
surely, but still something to remark. For 
it is apparent to menow, comfortably perched 


at my puppy-jointed typewriter, that the 
above-mentioned immunity is not mine in 
any degree. I state the case, merely, without 
pride or sorrow. But the truth is, that with- 
out this immunity I have been projected, 
sometimes violently, into more than thirty 
lives; I have been in love oftener than not; 
I have been shot at, wounded, sighed for, 
treated cruelly (in one book where I was a 
woman), hated, adored, thrown from horses, 
accused of murder .. . in fact, everything 
but keel-hauled. That it affected me I’ll not 
deny. And this is why I have such envy 
and admiration for the people who sit and 
read, and read and sit, over in the corner of 
the office. For if I am stretched all out of 
emotional shape and size by good books, 
what must they be who read good and bad in 
manuscript? It is severe enough to be shot 
at, hated, adored, thrown from horses — but 
it must be agonizing when these things are 
done badly. 

Adventuring in books is great fun. After 
I have kissed the lady handsomely on the last 
page I am sometimes shocked to find that 
this is still Murray Hill, and New York, and 
August. 

~ « = ~ 

T was a long while ago, when the manu- 
script first came in, that I read Margaret 
Pedler’s new novel, TOMORROW’S TANGLE. 
We were all interested to see what that lady 
had written to follow the remarkable success 
of RED ASHES, published a year ago. If one 
may be permitted a sentimental touch, that 
was the occasion of the first appearance of 
this department —a hesitating, wobbly- 
legged article which held itself ready to 
carry on or to vanish instantly. But in the 
month which followed we made the discovery 
that nobody seemed especially to mind; and 
here we are. But we were speaking of Mar- 

garet Pedler. 

Part of the privilege of being a year old 
lies in the permissibility of quoting oneself. 
Last year I wrote of Mrs. Pedler: 

“Yet for all her fame as a writer, little 
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seems to be known in America about Mrs. 
Pedler, the person. Partly that is due to her 
reticence and partly to her foreign residence; 
for she is in Italy or traveling on the Conti- 
nent much of the time, and in England stays 
hidden deep in Devonshire. She is a sports- 
woman, is fonder of dancing and tennis and 
music than most Americans are of anything, 
and according to Arnold Patrick collects 
earrings for a hobby. As a girl she studied 
for opera, but gave up the plan of a profes- 
sional career when her stories began to make 
their way. But music is still her second 
interest, and she has composed a number of 
things. 

“For a thumbnail sketch that must do; 
and for all its being only a small picture, it 
would seem to represent a wonderfully inter- 
esting life to lead. Few people possess more 
than half these activities and yet have no 
spare time. . 

“‘ReD ASHES is a story with a curiously 
attractive quality. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
novels have that same quality, which people 
describe with one adjective or another, floun- 
dering about until they end lamely on ‘human- 
ess’ or some such word. Just as I am floun- 
dering now; but whatever that quality may 
be, it is close to genius. There is no doubt 
that the ability to please so many readers is 
aspecial genius of itself, although this has been 
denied by many adroit critics. However, 
this speculation will bring us squarely up 
against a definition of literature in a mo- 
ment or two. Which is not for publishers 
todo. . .” 

This so clearly appliesto TOMORROW’S T AN- 
GLE that I quote it fully. RED ASHES 
doubled Mrs. Pedler’s huge audience; and 
perhaps the new one will double it again. 
It is a finer piece of writing, with a story cer- 
tainly as vigorous in its romantic content. 
The same quality that applies to Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s work applies again here; nor have I, 
in the course of a year, found a word to super- 
sede “‘humanness’’. 


* * * * 


RAMWELL BOOTH, son of General 
William Booth, tells some splendid tales 

of the Salvation Army in his volume ECHOES 
AND MEMORIES. Excitement and thrills seem 


to have been the lot of the executives who 
directed the battles of the Army, and humor 
as well as tragedy was their daily encounter. 
The old General and his son were as busy 
all their lives as division commanders on the 
Western Front. The book details much of 
this; but in a life so crowded, as the author 
explains, it has been difficult to choose inci- 
dents and anecdotes to make only one vel- 
ume instead of a dozen. 

Occasional bits of real workaday philosophy 
have found their way into the pages, and 
small stories of keen delight. Here is one: 

““The old General used to tell a story of a 
man in South Africa who was exceedingly 
successful in dealing with mule teams. Asked 
how he managed these stubborn creatures, he 
said, ‘Well, when they stop and won’t go on, 
I just pick up a handful of gravel or soil, put 
it to their mouths, and let them taste it. Of 
course, they spit it out again; but, as a rule 
they begin to go on.” ‘Why do you think it 
has that effect on them?’ persisted his ques- 
tioner. ‘Well, I don’t know,’ was the reply, 
‘but I expect it changes the current of their 
thoughts!’”’ 

And an anecdote of a man who was con- 
verted to the Army by an amusing coinci- 
dence: 

“*T was wandering aimlessly across Hyde 
Park when I was attracted by a crowd in the 
middle of which was a man shouting out 
something. It proved to be an Open-Air 
Meeting of The Salvation Army. I waited 
on the edge of the crowd for a little while, 
not paying much attention, and presently 
I turned away. As I did so, the speaker 
shouted out, ‘‘ Now, remember what I said,” 
quoting a passage, and then crying out, very 
loudly and emphatically, “‘JOHN, THREE 
AND SIXTEEN!” Those words, “JOHN, 
THREE AND SIXTEEN,” electrified me. 
I went home, but not to rest. In fact, I knew 
no rest until I had come to God, and by His 
grace was a new man.’ ‘But,’ I said, some- 
what puzzled, ‘What was there about the 
words ‘John, Three and Sixteen’ which had 
this effect on you? Did you turn to the 
passage?’ ‘Well, you see, Chief,’ was his 
reply, ‘my name is John; I have been mar- 
ried three times; and I have had sixteen 
children!’”’ 
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OME years ago a certain William Pit- 

man Priest made his first public ap- 
pearance in the company of his friend, Irvin 
Cobb. He was a little more than just a 
fiction character, Old Judge Priest, — he was 
real, and his adventures were as much in 
keeping with his personality as were his 
courtly and benign mannerisms. Now, he 
returns in a new book of short stories by Mr. 
Cobb called PROSE AND CONS, and while 
there is only a brief glimpse of the old man, 
yet I felt as though I had met again an ac- 
quaintance of many years standing. Irvin 
Cobb would probably describe PROSE AND 
Cons as the perambulating-est yet; for in 
addition to stories which range in scene from 
the far West to Paris, with stop-over privi- 
leges in Kentucky and Harlem, New York, 
there are also some of those gorgeously funny 
sketches which have made their author 
famous: ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Seven Ages — And 
Mine,” “‘Unaccustomed As I am — ” and 
“Long Pants.” 

MARCHESTER ROYAL is a J. S. Fletcher 
murder story with as many twists and thrills 
as a thermometer has degrees. At one point 
one begins to suspect that he might have shot 
Lord Marchester himself; it was here I began 
to hate desperately the burly, implacable 
human blood hound from Scotland Yard, 
Inspector Skarratt. But when I found I 
wasn’t the murderer, that feeling dropped 
away. Then there is DAPHNE BRUNO by 
Ernest Raymond, a handsome two-volume 
novel which is really two novels running 
consecutively. Daphne Bruno herself, as 
the daughter of an eccentric and famous 
father, was regarded when she was in her 
twenties as a shockingly modern young lady. 
And this just because her father had taught 
her to think things out for herself — modern, 
then, because the Standards of Society meant 
very little to her except in so far as they 
suited her scheme of things. Somehow, 
though, in spite of her daring, she almost 
always ended by doing what the world ex- 
pected of her. It was her daughter, Evie, 
who later shocked even her mother by her 
behavior. But then standards do change — 
along with customs and even morals. Life 
would be dreary and unexciting if they did 
not. 


T was a year ago that New York saw IN 
A GARDEN at the Plymouth Theatre with 
Laurette Taylor in the leading role. Ayear 
is a long time in the theatre world; yet all 
New York seems to have remembered this 
comedy happily. There are plays that 
achieve that; the very mention of the title 
brings back the scene, the characters, even an 
occasional bit of dialogue. And now it comes 
to my desk in book form. In its appear- 
ance it is as handsome a little volume as any 
I have seen. The story is far too subtle to 
try to give in synopsis, but I might remark, 
I was surprised to find it one of the few plays 
which are readable. Even the printed page 
seems to catch much of the whimsical quality 
which I felt on that winter night when I 
saw it for the first time. And the dialogue 
has all the sparkling freshness, the quiet 
penetration which we have come to associate 
with Philip Barry’s work. 

One must not forget to mention the star- 
tling opening scene in OVERHEARD, by Ruby 
M. Ayres. There the girl whose extraordi- 
nary story is the theme of the novel, chances 
to hear her fiance telling a friend his reasons 
for planning to marry her. The reasons are 
sordid enough; and so it is that an accident 
which bears the marks of calamity starts the 
girl out on a new road to happiness. People 
say there are no new plots in fiction; but I 
have never struck anything quite like this 
before. 

There is still space to mention an old friend 
by Arnold Bennett which appears on the list 
for this month in a new attractive edition. 
This is YOUR UNITED STATES, a volume 
which needs little introduction, in these 
columns at any rate. The famous English- 
man is the man who made British impressions 
of America popular, long before certain of 
his compatriots wreaked in print a futile 
resentment against certain of our customs. 
Bennett the essayist is a delightful man; he 
finds no fault, but only presents us to our 
selves, rather charmingly, from a point of 
view which never could occur to us. 

ALAN RINEHART, 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


HE publication list may be shorter in the 

summer months but there really is no 
off season in the making of books. For in 
the weeks when fewer titles are published the 
energy can be given to the securing of new 
books which will make their appearance in 
the fall, winter and spring. Books which 
entertain in the home at the Christmas 
holiday have probably started their careers 
in the hot, sultry daysofsummer. The pub- 
lisher may date his letters by the desk calen- 
dar but he plans his books for seasons months 
ahead. 

There are many books here in the process 
of being made. Some of them will appear 
about the time this article is issued. Among 
the interesting ones for summer is THE NEW 
JAPANESE WOMANHOOD by Allen K. Faust, 
president of Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan. 
Dr. Faust is an American who has had the 
distinction of writing books for the Japanese 
in the Japanese language. He is a keen 
student of social conditions in that Eastern 
Empire and has received many distinctions 
of honor from the government for his work in 
aiding the fight against tuberculosis. This 
book gives a picture of the changing woman- 
hood. He traces, with fascination, the social 
history of womanhood from its position of 
subserviency in the typical oriental home to 
the new day with its clamor for social and 
political equality. 

oe) 2 eo 

HERE is no more difficult bit of work for 

the writer than fiction with a religious 
interest. The suspicion that it is propa- 
ganda kills the writing for novel readers. 
At the same time many novelists have so 
little contact with the religious thought and 
interpretation of life that their work is sure 
to be deceptive. Once in a great while a 
great novel with a religious background gets 
across. Such a novel is BEN Hur by Lew 
Wallace. Ralph Connor, also, has been very 
successful with this kind of writing. KING 
OF DREAMS by G. R. Warmington, to be 
published in July is another which combines 
religious interest with dramatic appeal. The 
story is based upon the possibility of a prince 
of the lost house of Egypt seeking to throw off 


XIV 


the Roman yoke. He hears of the Galilean 
whom some say is to be king of the Jews. 
Naturally he seeks to make alliance with him 
that they may war on the common enemy. 
The conflict between the kingdon of this 
world and that which seeks the souls of men 
forms the heart of the story. It is a beauti- 
ful piece of writing with some remarkably 
true pictures of the Jewish peasantry. 
. 7. + * 
ROHIBITION discussion is very much in 
the air. In this busy age we have a 
tendency to form conclusions hastily and to 
combat vigorously without a sufficient back- 
ground knowledge. This is especially true 
of this subject. PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES by D. Leigh Colvin is a very preten- 
tious study in this subject covering the 
progress of the movement in America from 
the days of Washington to the present day. 
Dr. Colvin is the chairman of the national 
committee of the Prohibition party and was 
at one time nominated as its candidate for 
the vice presidency. Naturally his book 
would favor prohibition. But the material 
it contains, including the history of the 
legislation, court decisions, influential per- 
sonalities and other material will render it 
invaluable to every student of political 
economy. It is scheduled for the early fall. 
* + * * 
HIS is surely Saint Francis of Assisi 
year. It is seven hundred years since 
the appearing of the stigmata and his death. 
Among the best of the books for conciseness 
and information on the life and work of the 
Saint will be the one by W. H. Leathem to be 
published in July under the title St. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI. 
* - 7 * 
ADIO TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
is the title chosen for the WEAF talks 
of Dr. Daniel A. Poling to the young people’s 
conferences during the past year in the 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York. 
The book will contain not alone the addresses 
but also the questions and answers which are 
a most interesting summary of the things the 
youth of today is thinking about. 
WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ie the series of “‘The Amherst Books” 
produced by Amherst College, one worthy 
of special mention has just come from the 
press. This volume is ‘a penetrating study 
of the most attractive figure in the whole 
range of American Philosophy” by Julius 
Seelye Bixler, associate professor of Biblical 
literature in Smith College. “Religion in 
the Philosophy of William James” (Marshall 
Jones) illuminates the persuasiveness of 
William James’s religious interest in all his 
philosophy, and deals concretely with the 
various strands of his religious thought. 
This is distinctly a scholarly work and writ- 
ten in a style fortunate for the lay reader. 


“Old Churches and Meeting Houses in 
and around Philadelphia’ (Lippincott) by 
John T. Faris will be of primary local in- 
terest, but the volume is a valuable historical 
contribution and will be welcomed by many 
interested in our national ‘storehouses of 
history and romance”’. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and is written in Dr. 
Faris’s clear cut English, which lets the 
reader know exactly what the author intends 
to convey. 


James J. Walsh in ‘“‘Our American Car- 
dinals” (Appleton) has told the life stories of 
the seven American cardinals: McCloskey, 
Gibbons, Farley, O’Connell, Dougherty, 
Mundelein, Hayes. This is not a critical 
study, but even the somewhat roseate view 
of these lives presents interesting glimpses 
into the ‘“‘manner of man”. Quite aside, 
however, from pleasing pictures, and text 
which is “‘acute, pointed and finished”, Dr. 
Walsh has given a vivid portrayal of the 
spirit of the men chosen to represent their 
Church, and of their attitude toward Amer- 
ican ideals. The author’s close connection 
with the Catholic Church, in a Jay capacity, 
has given him the perquisites of intimate 
acquaintance with his theme to justify 
amply these biographies of men “fine, 
spiritual, lovable”’. 


Diversity of thought makes for progress— 
in the end. There are many who will re- 
gard ‘“‘Humanism” (Open Court) by Curtis 
W. Reese as running so athwart established 
religious beliefs and procedure as to be dis- 
turbing. The author, however, notes the 
signs of a widening horizon of religious life. 
“‘In content, outlook, and purpose, religion 
is being humanized.”” He presents religion 
as the “‘quest to find facts and values to be 
used in the enrichment of human life”’ as it is 
today. In ‘“‘Humanism”’ there is advocacy 
of a complete break with the old theology — 
no effort to harmonize the new faith with 
the old beliefs, but the suggestion to strike 
out from the old into the new. The reader 


does not need to go all the way with the 
author in order to be helpfully stimulated 
and brought into a refacing of his religious 
attitudes and practices. 
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Case T[=7 


Studies Xary 


for Teachers VV 
of Religion 


by GOODWIN B. WATSON, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Educational Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and GLADYS H. WATSON, A.M. 


Theory and practice must be joined in 
teaching. Why not join them in the 
preparation for teaching? This book is a 
brilliant endeavor to work in leadership 
training classes the methods which leaders 
are later to use. A most useful book for 


many. Cloth, $3.00. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 
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Profit by this 
Sugsestion 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution of seeking the ex- 
pert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 


Ir in the Financial Section of Harper's 


Magazine. 
Eliminate the Loss 


in Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe ‘and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in the 
August issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


i 
4 49 East soto Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Fi les Francis Stocking, E.M. 
William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 


A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiring thousandsinthe 
business world today. 


Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 De Luxe, $5.00 P. 15c. 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


Volume II of “‘ Religious Dramas” (Cen- 
tury) is a collection of plays selected by the 
Committee on Drama of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Like Volume I, the book 
“embodies the most worthy examples of a 
new movement of distinct significance, and is 
a timely and notable venture” in the en- 
couragement of the ‘‘return of the drama to 
the Church, whence it sprung”’. The collec- 
tion is one of really notable plays, which will 
enhance the quantity and quality of material 
available. 


Paul the Apostle has been the subject of 
many books. The very greatness of his 


AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


character and the prominence of his historica] 
position have led to much searching examina- 
tion of his record, and treatise upon treatise 
on his life. But even so, there always is 
room for ‘“‘another Life” when it can illumine 
a great career. ‘‘The Life of Saint Paul” 
(Boni, Liveright) by F. J. Foakes-Jackson 
finds its excuse in a scholarly effort to depict 
the extent of Saint Paul’s labors and the 
significance of his teaching in a way to inter- 
est all intelligent readers, as well as the 
scholar. Dr. Jackson is the Briggs graduate 
professor of Christian Institutions in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. He has 
lectured extensively and written many books 
which have become standard works in their 
field. Better still, he has the faculty of 
writing a scholarly work in a vein appealing 
to the lay reader—as will this book. 
Although the statement has nothing to do 
with the contents, it must be noted that the 
book itself is a fine piece of craftsmanship. 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, minister 
of Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, has written his reflections on the life 
beyond under the title, ‘“‘Putting on Im- 
mortality” (Revell). There is, of course, in 
this book of Dr. Macartney’s, interpretation 
according to the “Scriptural Way”. The 
mortal need for faith in immortality is how- 
ever broad and deep enough for us to seek 
light and hope in any direction. This book 
will not be the full answer to every soul, but 
it will help to revive the faith of those who 
can follow the rigid beliefs of the author in 
the Resurrection of the Body, Future Punish- 
ment, and the Last Judgment. 


“‘Our Templed Hills” (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement) is ‘‘a study of the church 
and rural life” by Ralph A. Felton. There is 
optimism pervading this study. The author 
has not blinded himself to conditions as they 
are and as he records them, but he is able to 
say that ‘“‘the day is coming, we believe, 
when every hill and valley will re-echo the 
music of the church bell; when every field 
and farm will feel the touch of Christian 
husbandmen.” It is a fine, vigorous belief 
to have and to share with the readers of this 


valuable survey. 
—W.J.C. 
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GLOBE TROTTING THROUGH BOOKS 


The Rockies 

N “High Country” (Little, Brown), the 

versatile Courtney Ryley Cooper adds to 
his growing list of books a very readable ac- 
count of “‘the Rockies, today and yester- 
day”. This is no eulogistic volume of the 
See America First school, but an informal, 
conversational travelogue of the type we 
have come to associate most often with 
Provence or a donkey trip in Spain. Mr. 
Cooper shows his familiarity with the fic- 
tional medium, and emphasizes the truth of 
the fact that one must be more than a good 
traveler to be able to write a good “travel 
book”. The human interest element is 
carefully developed, and the volume is not 
overweighted with descriptive material. 
There are historical sidelights and occasional 
scenery-inspired rhapsodies, but the book is 
first of all a “‘story”’ of the high places, up 
above the timber line, in the region about the 
Continental Divide. The historian, how- 
ever, will welcome the volume as surely as the 
sportsman. 


Europe in General 


OMETHING new in _ guidebooks! 

“Travelcharts and Travel Chats” 
(Bebbs-Merrill) by Frederick L. Collins is an 
innovation not only in arrangement but 
in material and point of view. There are 
chapters on England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries, and each one succeeds in giving a better 
picture of the countries considered than 
many full volumes that might be mentioned 
at random. Mr. Collins starts with the 
thesis that it is ‘‘easier to find one’s way 
through Europe than it is through a Euro- 
pean guidebook”’ and ends with the con- 
clusion that “the golden rule of travel is 
common sense”. The travelcharts consist 
of double pages carefully laid out according 
to itinerary, costs, events, hotels, leisure 
hours, and miscellaneous remarks, and in- 
geniously filled in by means of diary meth- 


ods. The travel chats fill up the gaps in 
narrative form. The whole constitutes as 
unique and tempting a travel book as we 
have seen in many a day. Mr. Collins’s 
prose style is at times marred by an unfor- 
tunate facetiousness and a forced humor, but 
much can be excused on the score of his en- 
thusiasm and his disregard of the usual 
tourist standards. Travelers will no doubt 
take issue with him on certain points. We, 
for instance, can never quite forgive him for 
one unpardonable sin. In the Venetian 
section he is guilty of an inexcusable error. 
He says, quite plainly: ‘‘Florian’s stays 
open all night.” 


English Cathedrals 


RANCES M. GOSTLING’S “The Lure 
of English Cathedrals’? (McBride), now 
honored with a second edition, has proved 


Heal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Bermuda is cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 


8 Day Tours ---$97.00 


and up, including every expense for Steamer, Hotel and 
fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 


A delightful Ocean Voyage to a quaint 
Foreign Land — All Sports and the amazing 
marvels of Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens. 


Bermuda is Immune from Hay Fever 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 
‘‘FORT VICTORIA” & 
‘*FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


With glass-inclosed promenade 
decks for Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklet Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent 


St. George Hotel, Bermuda 


— Unique location commanding 
wonderful views. Unsurpassed 
service. Magnificent tiled swim- 
ming pool. Golf and all other 
sports. Low Summer rates. 
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BOOK LOVERS know the 
difference between shoddy 
carelessness and substantial 
craftsmanship. Books 
bound by H. WOLFF may 
be read over and over again 
—their bindings endure. 


PUBLISHERS in America 
look to H. WOLFF to help 
maintain a high standard of 
excellence in printing and 
binding. Their confidence 
in our work is a reflection of 
the public’s pleasure in the 
books we make. 


WE offer complete manu- 
facturing under one roof, an 
unvarying standard of fine 
workmanship and the con- 
venience of central shipping 
and delivery facilities in 
New York City. 


H. WOLFF 


Complete Manufacturers 
to Publishers since 1893 


518-526 West 26th Street, New York 
Telephone Chickering 8667 
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THROUGH BOOKS 


itself a pleasant and helpful companion to 
many travelers who are interested in history 
and legend rather than in the details of 
architecture. With a minimum of descrip- 


| tion, the author recounts the lore of centuries 


of bishops, kings, queens, saints — and a 


| scattering of sinners — associated with six- 
| teen cathedrals from southern Exeter to 
| Durham in the north. 
| especially while I am there”, says Mrs. 


“TI believe them all, 


Gostling of the mass of stories centring 


| about the ancient churches, and so retells the 


best of them. There are thirty one illus- 
trations and a map. 


Paris 


NE must have a guidebook even in 
Paris. There is no need of getting lost 
when it is not necessary; and why hunt aim- 
lessly for Mona Lisa or the street where 


| Hugo lived when you can have as helpful] and 
| sympathetic a guide as Clive Holland? 


“Things Seen in Paris” (Dutton) is the 


| latest volume to be added to the now well 
| established “‘ Things Seen” series, and it is a 
| worthy companion to the others. Like its 
| predecessors, “‘ Things Seen in Paris” takes 
| account of the old, the quaint, and the 


unusual, and imbues one with the desire for 
discovery. The book should not be re- 


| garded as a traveler’s time saver, for it offers 


more by way of insinuation and suggestion 


| than the most thoroughgoing tourist ever 


contemplated. Paris is covered from Mont- 
martre to the Left Bank, but not by the road 
map method, and there is an abundance of 
that divine je ne sais quoi which constitutes 
Parisian atmosphere. 


The South Seas 


HEN Elinor Mordaunt explains: “I 
was getting too fond of comfort’’, we 


| become immediately interested; when she 
| goes on to say: 


“Hearing that cargo boats 
were running from Marseilles to the French 
West Indies and through the Panama Canal 
to Tahiti, I started’’, we readily follow her, 
from the first page of ‘‘The Venture Book”’ 
(Century) to the last. When we find her, 
at the beginning, describing in detail the 
menu of her last civilized dinner at Mar- 
seilles, we know that she will tell us the mi- 
nute, intimate things we want to know; and 
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@e DUKE ef DULUTH 


By THOMAS HALL SHASTID 


In THIs NOvEL appears Duluth herself, Duluth seated on her mighty bluff 600 feet 
high and 26 miles long! Duluth of the world’s greatest aerial bridge, which forms an 
incomparable portal to the world’s greatest Lake! Duluth, the Zenith City, overlook- 
ing a huge series of Unsalted Seas — then the mighty ocean, and, beyond that, 
and the entire world! Duluth of the pink-eyed snow-snakes, and of Paul 
Bunyan (the mythical woodsman), and the aurora borealis (which is caused by the 
electric lights of Duluth illuminating the sky of the northern hemisphere)! 

Pathos and song, humor and comradeship, beauty and 
sublimity: these are all a part of Duluth and of the tale. 





The Duke will tell you much more about this unique Queen 
of the Unbrackish Waters. Order at any bookstore, or of the 
ublisher direct, “The Duke of Duluth,”’ latest novel b 

. Shastid. Complete set of two exquisite volumes in hand- 
some illustrated box, postpaid, $5.00. On Alexandra Japan 
paper, autographed, $10.00. A memorable present for any one. 


GEORGE W AHR voovsnstrvor Mico 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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when we leave her at Sydney, on the return 
trip, we do so with profound regret. There 
is not a disappointment in the book — except 
that it is too short — and we wish that all the 
latter day vagabonds might be imbued with 
the same zest for real adventure. 
China 

ce gegete one does not look for poesy 

and a reflective reaction to an exotic 
milieu from the wife of an American oil 
company representative homesteading in a 
Chinese city. Yet Alice Tisdale Hobart 
achieves it (her ‘‘Tale of New China” is a 
somewhat misleading subtitle, by the way, 
since it implies fiction rather than 2 narrative 
of residential experience) in “‘ By the City of 
the Long Sand”’ (Macmillan). It is a worth- 
while book for those who can read with 
leisure; and its intelligent, detailed record of 
impressions and reactions to the ever shifting, 
colorful life and landscapes, the towns and 
peoples of China, especially its pen pictures 
of present day wartime conditions, are ex- 
pressed with feeling and sincerity. The ad- 
mirable illustrations have quality. 
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He traffics in romance 


OUR bookdealer sells you adventure, 

love, the fulfillment of dreams. Would 
you see the soft green hills of Ireland or 
watch the dawn come up like thunder on the 
road to Mandalay? Do you wish that you 
were back in more glamorous days, when 
swords flashed for a lady’s smile? Are you 
eager for something beyond eating, sleeping, 
and working? Your bookdealer sells you 
what you desire, other times, other lands, 
other wisdoms. He traffics in romance. 


And back of your bookseller is the whole- 
saler, unromantic, but efficient, ever on the 
alert to keep the bookshop supplied with the 
newest and best books for your delight. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
New YorK 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON’S RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Latest and Standard Religious and Religious Educational Literature 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE for the asking, the S & K MONTHLY 
BOOK REVIEW: We have all good books. 
STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street Cincinnati 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Books of All Publishers 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Book Shop Lending Library 


GREENWICH, CONN. 


the country bookshop 
on the post road 
greenwich, conn. 


The best of the new fiction, biographies and books of travel. 
Some new and very charming French books for children. 


Modern English and 
American first editions. 


4217-429-BLOMFIELD-Av MONTCLAIR'N+J> 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 
and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 


19 East 47th Street 30 Broad Street 
New Books Rare Books First Editions Book Plates 
Your orders carefully followed or books 
selected for you. 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue New York City 


HIMBAUGH & BROWNE 


Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46th Street NEW YORK CITY 


MACOY PUBLISHING & 
MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers and Importers 


Descriptive Catalogs of Either Masonic, 
Astrological or Occult and Mystical 
Books Sent Upon Request 


Free Reading Room — Circulating Library 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
General! Booksellers 


New Books - Rare Books - Fine Bindings 
30 Charch St. (Hudson Terminal) New York. "Phones Cort. 17 79-0498 





BOOKS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 
and other occasions. Fiction, travel, biography. 
We Specialize in Personal Selections 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 
598 Madison Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


MASONIC BOOKS 


The latest books on Freemasonry. Come in and 
visit our bookshelves. Mail orders prompily filled. 
Send for Cotales B. 

REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers 
9 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 


M. J. WHALEY, INc, 


Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FLFTH AVENUE 


Between 57th and 58th Streets NEW YORK 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


Intelligent Book Service for the Student, Scholar, Collector 
and General Reader. 


Catalogues on Request 


THE TEMPLE BOOKSHOP 
1307 Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F YOU live near us, we invite you 

to browse among the books in 

our shop. If you live far away, 

The we invite you to join our mailing 

list and browse among our cata- 

a4Matt Spare Jogues which tell about the 
—— BOOKS in our shop 





When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK CO. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and Rare Books 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A bookstore of intimate and friendly service 


We solicit mail orders; may we send 
you our monthly lists of new books? 


CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
113-115 East Avenue Rochester, New York 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 

Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 

Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 


mailed to any address. Send for 
our descriptive catalog of new books. 
E. A. MERRIAM 
Springfield, Mass. 





17 Besse Place 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Nature and Garden Books 


Personal book service to a nation-wide market. 


Stamford Bookstore, Inc., 482 Main Street 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Service to Libraries and Book Clubs 


GRANT’S BOOK SHOP, INc. 
127-129 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Central New York’s Greatest Book Shop 


We gladly describe, 
quote, mail, books in print on all subjects, wherever published. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. PAUL PEARLMAN 
Bookseller 
Circulation Library 
Washington, D. C. 


Books Bought 
1711 G Street Northwest 


EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
GOATS-OF-ARMS 
PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 

PENN DE BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, T1l., U.S.A 


DELIVER ANYWHERE 
ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOO OF THE MONTH” maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Sth Avenue, Dept. B > é New York 


‘BROWSE AROUND’ 


There are many new friendships to be made and old ones to 
be renewed among the books at your local bookstore. 

You will find it both t and profitable to browse around 
among the volumes of this and former seasons on display there. 
Your bookseller and his assistants will gladly place their ex- 
pert knowledge at your di Their thoughtful advice 
will prove a safe guide to follow in your selection of books for 
gift or other purposes. 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 
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F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 
marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am Say & in touch with the market 


for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. + 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. ne 
East 58 St: 
Now York a a de el 
Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 
» Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 

ee — Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 

Circulars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Author's Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


47 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities of mind, 
then under Dr. Burton's training you will be able 
to succeed in Short-Story writing. Send for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and receive expert 
critic's frank opinion. No obligation. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Dr. Burton 265 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





PERSONAL LITERARY TRAINING | 


Thorough Instruction in Short Story and Novel Writing. 
Analysis of Abilities. Particulars on Request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor “‘Collier’s Weekly” 
Author “Narrative Technique” 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Literary Agents and titre yi ee 
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Club members ; 
We assistin 


SPEAKERS, RTS, 2.55 


papers, speeches, een Expert wie AL service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York 


Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 
Book 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 
$ Book, $2.50. How to Write a Short Story, 65c. What 
Editors Want, 25c. C atalogue 30 others. Also per- 
for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advice 
ss as to markets. Correspondence invited. 
Writers 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau for Writers. (*Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, Ohie 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN WRITING 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, 
FOR PROFIT? Then send for our new edi- 
tion of actual letters from prominent edi- 
tors, who want your manuscripts. It's 
FREE if you send for it NOW. Address M. 
H. Mendelsohn, Editor, Dept. 100, Writer's 

Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt and Efficient Service. 


Julia C. Meconnahey 


Box 87 . . . Cary, N. C. 


SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


Details on Request 


OLIVE SULLIVAN 
Literary Secretary to Irvin S. Cobb 


Glendale Road Ossining, N. Y. 








POETRY CRITICISM 
Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
5210 Cornell Ave. 


HHH HHH 
Put more 
of yourself 
into what 


you write today. The New Hammond 
enables you to do this. Instantly 
changeable type permit a variety 
of typographical effects that give 
distinction to your letters and manuscripts. 


No other typewriter like it. Easily operat- 
. Comes in desk and portable models. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


THE NEW 


ammond 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co.,58 Brook Ave., New York 


Chicago, Ill. 
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offered here. 





T last the papers have been signed by 

which the collection of Lincolniana 
formed by Osborn H. Oldroyd during a long 
life has become the property of the United 
States government. Visitors to Washington 
who have gone on Tenth Street to the house 
in which Lincoln died have perchance seen 
something of this wonderful collection of 
books, autographs, mementoes, and relics of 
the Great Emancipator. Yet there is much 
in the Oldroyd collection that has never been 
known to the general public. The old red 
brick residence just below F Street has for 
twenty seven years housed the collection, 
which was loaned to the government. Now 
Mr. Oldroyd has sold it for $50,000, which is 
just the sum offered for it by Henry Ford 
some years ago. Since then the offers had 
risen to $100,000, which a New York collector 
was willing to pay forit. But Mr. Oldroyd, 
from the time when, before the Civil War, he 
began forming this collection, intended that 
it should go to the government and be pre- 
served in perpetuity. To describe the col- 
lection would require a large catalogue, and 
it is to be hoped that the government will 
provide for one. But as a collection it is 
priceless. The chair in which Lincoln sat to 
write his first inaugural; the old fashioned 
cook stove used in Springfield; the cradle in 
which Lincoln rocked his sons; a black locust 
fence rail split by him; the first desk used at 
Springfield; a round table he used in the 
White House; the spur which Wilkes Booth 
wore on that fateful night at Ford’s Theatre 
and the flag in which it caught; the death 
mask of the President — these are some of 
the relics. Of even more interest to many 
are the literary portions of the collection, 
which comprise thousands of books, many 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 


COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


autographs, broadsides, prints, photographs, 
caricatures and cartoons. One autograph 
note is the last Lincoln ever wrote, penned as 
he was about to leave for Ford’s Theatre for 
two men who wanted a pass to go to Rich- 
mond five days after Lee had surrendered, 
and reading: ‘‘No pass is necessary now to 
authorize anyone to go and return from 
Petersburg and Richmond. People go and 
return just as they did before the war. A. 
Lincoln.” 





Broadcasting by a bookseller has until 
recently been unknown in England, but 
W. A. Foyle, of the London firm of that 
name, sent out over the radio to several mil- 
lion people an account of ‘‘A Day in the 
Life of a Bookseller”. As all booksellers 
know, existence in a book store is anything 
but monotonous, but few people have an 
adequate idea of what the bookseller does in 
catering to the public wants. 





RARE BOOKS, ETC. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


SUPPLIED 
of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. ack-numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We hold 1,250,000 vols. secondhand and new, every 
conceivable subject. Books on approval, Also Rare 
Books, Out-of-Print Books, and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free (20 issued). Outline requirements 
and interests. Commissions executed at Sales. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 
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by ReBecca WEST 


of the majority toward the present juxtaposition of 

marriage and divorce. The prevailing error of thought 
is almost certainly the Puritan delusion that marriage and 
divorce bear some relation to chastity. They have nothing to 
do with it, but merely with the decorum of society at large and 
the care of children. This diagnosis opens an important series 
on the problems of divorce. 


(( A brilliant article that penetrates the superficial attitude 


The August issue contains a debate of importance ‘‘Is 

Civilization Contagious?’’ by G. Elliot Smith and Bron- 

islaw Malinowski. Mr. Train concludes In Defense of 
Authors that after all is said and done, authors are ‘‘people’’. 
Cardinal Gasquet, Dean of the College of Cardinals, now in 
his eightieth year, has written an account of the tremendous 
task of Revising the Latin Bible that is in progress at Rome 
under his supervision. Student Politics in China, by Paul 
Monroe, is an illuminating account of the part played by edu- 
cated youth in the reawakening of China. In A Tramp to 
Hastings Charles E. Brooks takes one along the chalk cliffs 
above the green water of the English channel and through the 
solemn crowds on a holiday beach. H. Munro Fox accounts 
for some Moon Superstitions. Also the winning definitions of 
“immorality”, a charming poem by John Martin, A Little 
ey Girl’s Yesterday, and others. 
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Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 
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PUBLISHED AT 247 ParK AVENUE New York City 
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The American 
Year Book 


Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and 
William M. Schuyler 


Every library in America has a 
place for “The American Year 
Book", revived under the able di- 
rection of Professor Hart with the 
assistance of fifty experts in every 
division of art, science, literature 
and history. $7.50 


| George Westover 
A New Novel 
| By Eden Phillpotts 


A keen and amusing character 
study of a robust Englishman, con- 
servative in politics and full of 
energy and sentiment.at eighty, 
who has difficulties with two 
daughters. £2.00 


Delight 


A New Novel 
By Mazo de la Roche 


No more intriguing heroine than 
Delight Mainprize will step out of 
the pages of spring fiction. Her 
tempestuous adventures make an 
engrossing story that will be wel- 
comed by readers of * " Rae 
the Dawn.” $2.00 


| 
| My New York 
By Mabel Osgood 
Wright 

Typical New ~Yorkers (which if- 
| cludes residents of Oshkosh and 
| points West) will find much grace 
and charm in this story of the home- 
| 


spun seventies when riding on the 
elevated was an adventure. £2.50 


Lilith 
By George Sterling 


This poetic drama of George Sterl- 
ing is a fine achievement, poetically 
and dramatically; laid in the middle 
ages and full of romance and the 
color and beauty which marks all 
of Mr. Sterling's verse. $2.00 


Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs 
By Alfred Rehder 


An encyclopedic description of 
more than 2,500 indigenous trees 
and shrubs, with identification keys 


and full illustrations. For the bo- 
tanist, > Spramaneae plant-lover 
an¢ $12.50 








_ MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS ad 


All prices subject to change on publication 
|} New York. Chicago Boston THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francisco. 


——— } 
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ODTAA 


A New Novel by John Masefield 


The staccato adventure, romance and pict ue setting of ‘Sard 
Harker’ have been continued by John Masefield in a novel t is a literarv event 
of the spring season. The stirring life of an English boy among daring and un- 
trammeied men of South America is depicted in ield’s inspired prose. To be 


published in April. Price $2.50 


Robert Herrick’s New Novel 


The inside story of wapventiy life — athletics, fraternities, publicity, culture, 
morality, the compromises and conflicts of the professor's life, social and adminis- 
trative intrigues — all have been woven into a kindly ironic novel of , + excel- 
lence by Robert Herrick. To be published in March. Price $2.00 








THE LETTERS OF SIR THE LIFE 
WALTER RALEIGH AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


Traveler, lecturer, professor at Oxford 
from 1904 until 1923, Sir Walter Raleigh 
was an accomplished scholar, lover of 
literature and citizen of the world. His 
intimate, humorous views of life are 
revealed in this collection of letters. 


By Francis W. Hirst 


As a disciple of Lord Morley, Mr. Hirst 
has used much new material for a fresh 
interpretation of Jefferson, his service 
to political and economic theory, and 
iis ined ane mane’ sete, See & 








In two volumes, illustrated, $7.00 —— z Seltlient , i ~4 “I. 
lustrated. $6.00 
JAMES STEPHENS | RELUCTANTLY TOLD 
Collected Poems By Jane Hillyer 


All of James Stephens poetry previous- 
ly published in smaller collections has 
now been brought together in this one 
comprehensive volume that will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of Stephens’ superb 
verse. $3.50 


The Duffer’s Handbook 
of Golf 


By Grantland Rice, Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


An all-around golf book, different from any ever printed before. The authoritative 
text of Grantland Rice, famous sports editor, and the inimitable cartoons of 
Briggs have been made into a golfer's handbook that presents every side of the 
game — human and scientific, mental and physical, psychological and psycho- 
pathic, and, of course, humorous. $3.50 


Italy Under Mussolini 
By William Bolitho 


The wall erected by Fascism against intruders has been scaled by William Bolitho, 
and his observations of Fascism and Mussolini are presented with illuminating 
frankness. No such authoritative survey of the economic phenomenon of Fascism 
and the methods of Mussolini has come out of Italy. $2.50 


Dr. Joseph Collins has written an in- 
docu- 


fiction. An instructive and illuminat- 
ing book. $2.50 
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THE B®KMAN TINS. April, 1926 


Spring Announcement Number 
ASS 


HUGH WALPOLE 


In a dialogue of wit and provocative idea Mr. Walpole presents the case of ‘Critic 
and Novelist ”’. 


MRS. JOSEPH CONRAD 


A kindly, illuminating essay by the widow of the great novelist called ‘“‘Recollections 
of Stephen Crane’’. 


TWENTY FIVE NEW NOVELS 


A survey of spring fiction by the editor of THE BooKMAN. 


ANNE CARROLL MOORE 


The famous librarian and writer and reviewer of children’s books regards the new 
products and some of the old. 


HOW BIG IS DREISER? 


Charles R. Walker discusses the much discussed American novelist and his latest 
book, ‘An American Tragedy”’. 


Other Contributors 


Ellis Parker Butler Thomas Burke 
Aldous Huxley Charles A. Bennett 
Frances Newman Clemence Dane 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 


HISHMISMIENIGWIEHICRIGHICNICNI® (tear out and mail) Oona cvn9en sev sows ewIewIE WIE 


B. 3-26 
THE BookMAN 


244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Enter my subscription to THE Bookman for a year beginning April, 1926. 
C] I enclose $4.00* C) I will remit $4.00* upon receipt of bill. 
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At 
All 


sl. What to Read Next 


Stores . ‘a 


THE ENGLISH INN PAST AND PRESENT 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and A. E. RICHARDSON 

From the mellowed associations of old English inns the authors have constructed a fascinating side 

of English life from Plantagenet times onward. Nor are they without a flair for architecture. For 


the first time, in text and illustration, the pictorial beauties of the inn get their due. Colored frontis- 
piece, 144 illustrations including photographs, drawings and contemporary prints. Boxed. $7.50 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 
TO AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


An Intimate Record by RALPH DEAKIN, Special Correspondent, London Times 
Preface by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 


At 
All 
Book 
Stores 





Thirty-five thousand miles of fascinating sights with the most popular prince of today, sharing the 
“royal welcome,”’ feted with entertainment such as has never been given traveler before. Here is an 
unrivalled opportunity to see ‘“‘the greatest salesman in the world,’’ as the Prince has been called, 
“selling’’ the Empire to her African protectorates and the countries of South America. 46 Illus- 


trations. 


THE BRONZE HAND 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


The new “Fleming Stone” detective 
story. “Holds my luck,” claimed Oscar 
Cox, exhibiting the Bronze Hand with 
its threatening clenched fingers. Yet 
three days out at sea Cox was found in 
his deck chair, killed by the terrible hand 
of bronze. One of Miss Wells’ best mys- 
teries in the fascinating setting of an 
ocean liner. $2.00 


TRADITIONS OF 
EDINBURGH 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


An attractive popular edition of a de- 
lightful book. The storied capital of 
Scotland abounds in traditions that 
have given subject matter to historian, poet, dramatist 
and novelist. Numerous pen and ink sketches by 
J. Riddel. $2.00 


WHALERS AND 
WHALING 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Here is joy for the seafaring spirit in the grand old sail- 
ing ships and their wonderful voyages after whales. Or 
in whaling in remote corners of the sea today. Fifty 
illustrations for the finest collection ever assembled on 
the subject. $4.50 


$4.00 


THE 
DOUBLE THIRTEEN 
By ANTHONY WYNNE’ 


Fear was in her eyes, he could swear it. 
But when he looked around, there was 
no one. Next morning the strange dis- 
appearance of the lovely Russian girl 
plunged Dr. Eustace Hailey, the lovable 
doctor-detective of “The Sign of Evil,” 
into the mystery of the Double Thirteen, 
the terrible aftermath of Olva Vorloff's 
terror-haunted past. $2.00 


THE GENIUS OF 
BERNARD SHAW 


By PATRICK BRA YBROOKE 
Author of ‘J. M. Barrie”’ 


Whether he delights or antagonizes, everybody reads 
Bernard Shaw. Here is a thoughtful interpretation of 
the Shavian attitude by a critic well known for his 
appreciative studies of eminent modern English writers. 
Frontispiece. $2. 


At the BOTTOM of the LADDER 
272 Cartoons by CAMILLUS KESSLER 


Hundreds of chuckles in cut-backs into the lives of 
prominent men and women — Coolidge, Darrow, and a 
delightful motley of congressmen and comedians, 
authors and admirals, generals of war and industry, 
scientists and movie stars, by one of our leading 
cartoonists. $10.00 


In Case You Haven’t Read Them 


ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF. A _ Boswellian 
Record by His Secretary, Jean Jacques Brousson. 
4th Large Printing. $5.00 


THE DREAMER. The Romantic Life of Edgar Allan 
Poe. By Mary Newton Stanard. $3.50 


puavecpnia J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY onnon 
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SELECTED 
FROM 


Dutons 


TRAVEL 
BOOKS 


Where are you going this year, by boat or book? 


TO THE WEST INDIES ? Read 
The Cradle of the Deep 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 

Useful information spiced with the comment of a man who is 
thoroughly enjoying a holiday journey carefully prepared for 
by intelligent reading. Itlustrated. $4.00 


TO SOUTH AMERICA? Read 
The Sea and the Jungle 


By H. M. TOMLINSON 

If you once catch the atmosphere that lends glamour to 
every page of this account of voyaging up the Amazon, you 
will never see a map of South America again without a 
thrill — so Christopher Morley says. $2.00 


Far Away and Long Ago 


By W. H. HUDSON 

It spreads before you the limitless pampas of the Argentine 
as the great naturalist knew them as a boy — one of the 
great books. $2.00 


TO EGYPT? Read 
A History of the Pharaohs 


(The First Eleven Dynasties) 
By ARTHUR WEIGALL 

uite the highest authority upon the period of the Fourth 
Jynasty, for example, in regard to which important dis 
coveries are being made. Illustrated. $6.00 


TO THE FAR EAST? Read 
Peacocks and Pagodas 


By PAUL EDMONDS 

“With the writer of this Burmese chronicle you feel that 
you yourself took this trip." — The Boston Evening Tran 
script. Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


The Re-making of the Nations 


By J. H. NICHOLSON 
This tells of the vital readjustments being made since the 
World War in such countries as Egypt, China and India 


$5.00 
My Brother’s Face 


oy oes GOPAL MUKERJI 

Atlantic Monthly: “If among our American writers 
there were one now our country to the rest of 
the world with the insight . . . the humor, and the inter- 
national friendliness of a Mukerji, we should be fortunate 
indeed.” $3.00 


Man and Mystery in Asia 
Beasts, Men and Gods 
From President to Prison 


FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI'S 
fascinating personal reminiscences of thrilling adventures 
in the interior of Asia. 


TO SPAIN? Read 
Madrid Past and Present 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


It has been described as “a guidebook, a history, a romance, 
a character study, and more particularly and delightfully a 
journal intime.”’ llustrated. 00 


TO ITALY? 


Lombardy, Tyrol and the 
Trentino 


By HUGH QUIGLEY 


A study since the war of a quaint, picturesque region replete 
with tradition and history which deserves to be better 
known. Illustrated. $3.50 


TO ROME? Read 
Churches of Rome 


By ROGER THYNNE 


The N. Y. Times: “At once informal and informing, this 
ought to add vastly to the pleasure of any tourist to Rome 
2 and for the homestaying student it will also be a 
satisfying book.’ $5.00 


TO PARIS? Read 
Paris for Everyman 


A guide to her present, her past and her environs. With 48 
colored maps. It will clarify any other book you are veadit 
to have this at hand. 


Old Time Paris 


By GEORGE F. EDWARDS 


In six excursions of two hours and a half afoot the chief 
survivals of historic interest are pointed out and described. 
To those specially interested in antiquities it is so great a 
convenience as to be almost indispensable. $2.00 


TO LONDON ? Read 
Unnoticed London 


By E. MONTIZAMBERT 


A reminder of some generally overlooked nooks and corners 
which you might miss but for such an entertaining book as 
this. $2.00 


TO EDINBURGH ? 
The Romance of the 
Edinburgh Streets 


By MARY D. STEUART 


“A super-guide book for which all future visitors to that 
beautiful city will be grateful." — Literary Review. $3.00 


Read 


Read 


And Whatever Country You Read About or Visit, First of All Make a General 
Survey through the handy Things Seen Series 


Pocket size, illustrated, each $1.50. Among places covered: 


CHINA HOLLAND 
CONSTANTINOPLE JAPAN 
EDINBURGH LONDON 

EGYPT NORMANDY AND 
FLORENCE BRITTANY 


pee! Jy “saad INDIA 
RWA 


RUSSIA 

SPAIN 

SWEDEN 

wae in Winter 


and ON THE ITALIAN LAKES. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


These books can be bought through any bookstore ; or, if not, direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dutors 


January Fiction 


NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


February Fiction 
Starbrace 


White Fire 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A brilliant, sophisticated novel of Society and the Stee. 


Mr. Fortune’s Trials 


By H. C. BAILEY 


Suspense, keen deduction and well- 
placed humor make this all a 
detective story should be. $2.00 


Firefly 


By DIANA PATRICK 


A story of eager youth pursuing 
that elusive firefly — Romance 
$2.00 


4 constantly practical outline of 
character-building from infancy 
to eighteen 


Understanding 
Our Children 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 
Author of “Our Unconscious Mind 
and How to Use I1,"" “Mobilising 
the Mid-Brain,”’ etc., etc. $2.00 
It answers such questions as: 
What hidden workings of a child's 
mind make it retire into itself? 
Is there any “best’ method of 
Spent? 

dow can parents keep the con- 
fidence of their children through 
school years? 

How may both sexes be guarded 
at adolescence? 


Biographies 


Ruysbroeck, 
the Admirable 


By A. WAUTIER 
d’AYGALLIERS $5.00 


The Autobiography of 


Richard Baxter 


The Autobiography of 
Guibert, Abbot of 
Nogent-Sous-Coucy 


Broadway Translations 


Announcement 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


a different class. 


New Volumes 
in the 


TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


Series 


OUROBOROS 


By GARET GARRETT. On the 
mechanical extension of mankind. 


LYCURGUS 


By E. S. P. HAYNES. On the 
Future of Law 


PYGMALION 


By R. McN. WILSON. On the 
Doctor of the Future. 


THRAS YMACHUS 


By C. E. M. JOAD. On the 
Future of Morals. 


Each, $1.00 


From the first volume, Haldane's 
DAEDALUS, this series has stood 
as the most startling, stimulating, 
thought-worthy expressions of 
the stand of forward-looking 
science in print! 


Introduces young Miles, a character of as clear-cut in- 
dividuality as her Joanna Godden or Dan Sheather but from 


00 


Triumph 


By LEONIE AMINOFF 


An exceptionally interesting vol- 
ume in the series of independent 
fictional portraits of Napoleon, 
which together form an extraor- 
dinary panorama of French 
History at the close of the Eight- 
eenth Century. It shows Napoleon 
as the First Consul, being preceded 
by “Revolution,” “Love,” “Am- 
bition,” “Success,” ‘Victory.”’ 

Each, $2.00 


A_ revolutionary book from the 
standpoint of current notions about 
its subject 


Fresh Air and 
Ventilation 


By C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


Professor of Public Health, 
Yale School of Medicine 


Few know how fundamental has 
been the change in the views of 
those who have thoroughly stud- 
ied the whole problem of ventila- 
tion since the New York State 
Commission, of which Mr. Wins- 
low was chairman, completed its 
comprehensive series of experi- 
ments. 2.50 


Richard 
Aldington’s 


NEW BOOK ON 


Voltaire 


Republic of Letters Series $2.50 


Cloud Studies 


By ARTHUR W. CLAYDEN 
The fascinating firebrand who wrote “ Saints’ Rest."" $3.00 A standard work with fine illustrations. 


The Lone Swallows 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


$3.00 Exceptionally beautiful nature studies 


Just ready 


CHARLES G. NORRIS’S big novel PIG IRON 
By the author of “‘Salt,’’ “ Brass,” “‘Bread,”’ etc., will be published March 5. $2.00 


These books can be bought through any bookstore; or, if not, direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 





The PILGRIM 
OF 

ETERNITY: 

Byron — A Conflict 
by 

John Drinkwater 


A poet writes of a 
poet—and lays a 
ghost. The turbulent 
genius and the glam- 
orous youth are both 
treated here with a 
fine understanding. 
($5.00) 


DISRAELI: 
ALIEN 
PATRIOT 
by 
E. T. Raymond 


The rise of Disraeli 
from obscurity to em- 
pire builder. He wrote 
English novels and 
became a lord, yet 
never became an Eng- 
lishman, even as 
Prime Minister and 
favorite of the Queen. 


($4.00) 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A WOMAN AND HER MONEY 
by Elizabeth Frazer 


What every woman should know about investments so 
that she can make money with money, and at the same 
time protect herself. ($1.50) 


AN AMBASSADOR’S MEMOIRS 
by Maurice Paleologue 


This journal of the last French Ambassador to the Court 
of Russia gives the inner history of the fall of the Czar’s 
empire, from July 3, 1914, through the tense years that 
followed. (G Volumes, Boxed, $10.00) 


TWENTY-FIVE by Beverley Nichols 


A Young Man's Candid Recollections of His Elders and 
Betters. And this young man who writes so crisply and 
intimately of half the great names in America and Eng- 
land has the audacity to publish his ‘‘memoirs”’ at the 
age of twenty-five. ($2.50) 


GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI 
by D. C. Somervell 


A Duo-Biography which shows in flashing contrast these 
brilliantly opposed careers. They had little in common 
save years of association, the welfare of England and a 
complete antipathy. ($3.50) 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND : 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir James O’Connor 


The first authoritative modern history of the turbulent 
island. Sir James O’Connor is the former Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, a disinterested observer and a fearless 
historian. (2 Volumes, Boxed, $12.00) 


LATER DAYS by W. H. Davies 


The blithe spirit who wrote “‘The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp”’ relates more of his adventures among 
peasants, artists and aristocrats. ($2.00) 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


244 Madison Avenue ree New York 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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ON AN ISLAND THAT COST $24 
by Irvin S. Cobb 


These are stories of Manhattan — tales of the Six Million 
—by the recognized master of the short story, a man who 
knows his New York. ($2.00) 


BLACK HARVEST 
by IL. A. R. Wylie 


A great novel of a man who rose from the ashes of war, a 
genius half sinister, half divine. ($2.50) 


DAYS OF ’49 by Gordon Young 


James Oliver Curwood calls this ‘the best book I have 
read in the last ten years.”’ It is a great adventure story 
of California in the Gold Rush days. ($2.00) 


PORGY by DuBose Heyward 


Ellen Glasgow says: ‘‘ ‘Porgy’ was born a classic. Noth- 

ing finer has occurred in American Literature since Uncle 

Remus.”’ It is a powerful novel of a southern negro. 
($2.00) 


THE FARTHING SPINSTER 
by Catherine Dodd 


Of three women named Jellis Farthing, and of the curse 
of spinsterhood which descended through a century and a 
half. A brilliantly written novel. ($2.50) 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 
by Oliver Onions 


The famous trilogy joined in one volume — “In Accord- 
ance with the Evidence,’’ ‘The Debit Account,” and 
“The Story of Louie.” These great works are here 
adroitly twisted into a single powerful chronicle. ($2.50) 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


244 Madison Avenue New York 


Se 


Philip Gibbs’ 


UNCHANG- 
ING 
QUEST 


The greatest novel of 
this brilliant writer — 
“of all generations 
and of all countries 

. of a world out 
marching”’ — (Boston 
Transcript). A great 
mother and her son 
work out their desti- 
nies against a back- 
ground of Europe in 
turmoil. ($2.00) 


Stephen 


Vincent 
Benét’s 


SPANISH 
BAYONET 


A romance of early 
America, of Spain and 
Florida and New 
York. “A book of 
beauty and excite- 
ment’’ (Anne Par- 
rish), “‘a tale full of 
primitive and bar- 
baric color” — (Floyd 
Dell) — and “‘a stir- 
ring piece of narrative 
writing” — (Charles 
G. Norris). ($2.00) 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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by Constance Smith 

(Isabel Beaumont) 

Author of Secret Drama, J ust Impedi- 

ment, etc. 

The tragedy of a courageous but 
self-willed woman. It is invested 
with a power and dignity which 
fulfil the promise of the two earlier 
prize novels written by the same 
author, under the pseudonym of 
Isabel Beaumont. Price $2.00 


—— — =) 


HOME TALENT 


by Louise Closser Hale 
Author of An American's London, 

‘e Discover New England, etc. 
Herself a distinguished actress, 
Louise Closser Hale writes with 
authority in this new novel of the 
American stage. In Sharlie Flagg 
she has created a charming and 
original character and has given 
us a picture of the American thea- 
tre that is wise and witty, subtle 
and ironic. Price $2.00 














THE AMERICAN BALLET —TED SHAWN 


This is perhaps the first serious 
book on the dance that has 
been written by a dancer. It is 
primarily for the general reader. 
The author, in prophesying the 
birth of a national dance con- 
sciousness, discusses the differ- 


ent sources from which an 
American ballet would derive. 
There is an introduction by 
Havelock Ellis, author of The 
Dance of Life. Profusely il- 
lustrated from photographs. 
Price $7.50 


LES FLEURS du MAL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


by Charles Pierre Baudelaire 


A complete collection, one hun- 
dred sixty in all, of the poems of 
Baudelaire, the ‘‘modern Dante”’, 
foremost exponent of the Roman- 
ticist school of French literature. 
The first opportunity American 
readers have had to obtain a verse 
translation of this poet. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Piaget Shanks. 
Price $3.00 


THE POPE 


by Jean Carrere 

A layman’s vibrant impression 
of the Roman question based 
on the history of the Roman 
church. It is the product of 
twenty years of reflection and 
thought and sums up, in a great 
panoramic view, the position 
of the temporal and spiritual 
sovereignty of Rome. 

Price $4.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, Publishers 


One Park Avenue 


An Examination Into the 
Religion of Health 


by Sir William Barrett, F.R.S., 
and Rosa M. Barrett 


Most of the books on this subject 
are so one-sided — for or against 
— that it is hoped that this book, 
an impartial study of the subject, 
wi'l be useful. A book for in- 
quirers rather than disciples or 
antagonists. Price $1.75 


PLAYMATES IN AMERICA 


by Ransford Beach 


A history of our country told 
in verse, a most unique and 
entertaining panorama of the 
personalities and incidents that 
fill our history. Graphically il- 
lustrated with pen and ink 
cartoon sketches by Elsa Ali- 
son Hartman, a sixteen-year- 
old girl whose work catches 
perfectly the spirit of the 
poems. Price $3.00 








New York City 
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New Scribner Books 


THE MEADOWS ' PLAYS: Sixth Series 
By John C. Van Dyke Pe By John Galsworthy 


“Familiar studies of the com- i’ “The Show"’, ‘Old English’ 
monplace’’, as the sub-title calls = :- EE and ‘‘The Forest’’—a brilliant 
them, these essays on “‘the simple % tony a arraignment of human nature, a 
beauties of the low-lying land- i an; moving character portrait, and 
scape” suggest Thoreau. $2.00 - a powerful analogy between sav- 


age and civilized existence. 
$2.50 


DOLLARS ONLY By Edward W. Bok 


Material success versus service—by a man who has achieved both. Mr. Bok denounces the pursuit of 
dollars only, with emphasis on the only. Here are some of the provocative chapter titles: ‘“When Money 
is King and Business Our God’’, ‘When A Man’s Worth Something’’, ‘Giving Service and in Business, 
Too”’, ‘“The Men of Light and Leading’, ‘‘What Else Did Father Do?’’ “*You’’. $1.75 


INDIA [Modern World Series] By Sir Valentine Chirol 


An authoritative volume, by an author whose special experience is derived from service in the British 
Foreign Office and on the Royal Commission on Indian Public Services, and from extensive information 
gathered at first hand. Other volumes in the ‘‘Modern World Series’’ already published are *““Germany’’, 
by G. P. Gooch; “‘Norway"’, by G. Gathorne Hardy; ‘‘Russia’’, by Valentine O’Hara and N. Makeef; 
and ‘‘Ireland’’ by Stephen Gwynn. Each volume, $3.00 


A Powerful Novel 


THE BLIND GODDESS By Arthur Train 


Romance—against the background of those two grim buildings on Lafayette Street, New York, the 
Criminal Courts and the Tombs. This thrilling and intensely human new novel by the author of ‘‘His 
Children’s Children”’ is at the same time a tremendous dramatization of present-day methods of criminal 
justice. $2.00 


Have You Read ‘‘The Baby Party’’? 
ALL THE SAD YOUNG MEN By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


This brilliant new book of stories represents for Mr. Fitzgerald the same stride forward in the short story 
as ‘The Great Gatsby”’ did in the novel. The nine tales it contains—more mature, more mellow, more 
profound—have often a beauty, a perception of the sadness of life, that is infinitely poignant. $2.00 


The London Best Seller DRUMS 
B Boyd 
THE CLIO n h. “The Clio”, a luxuri- veuee . 


: i The great novel of the 
By L. H. Myers RS j pe nd t party of soph American Revolution—high- 
“ “1: a : . ticated English people ly appropriate to this 150th 
A brilliant, enticing, witty . up the Amazon. ¥ 5 
and profound work... His ") Anniversary year. $2.50 
thought is fascinating and 
profound.”’ CARAVAN 
— The Nation and the = = - = By John Galsworthy 
Athenaeum, London. — ———_— A ninth printing of this book 


$2.00 is On press. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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() Week-ends of The Brilliant 
New Yorker for i 


every issue brings 
you 
GOINGS ON 
Theatre, Music,Art, Mov- 
ing Pictures, Sports 


ON @ OFF the AVENUE 
News of our smartest Street 


TABLES FOR TWO 
Where to dine unusually 
well 


TALK OF THE TOWN 
News Irems from behind 
the scenes 


OF ALL THINGS 
Satirical paragraphs 


TELL ME A BOOK TO 
READ 


NaME 


HINK OF IT: For about half of what you 

pay for one good theatre ticket you and 

the entire family can be royally enter- 
tained over 40 week-ends. And incidentally you 
save $4.00. 

The roamingest of reporters, THe New 
Yorker gathers news nowhere else to be 
found. News of interesting people and worth- 
while places; the play to see and where to go 
afterward; what's what in music, art, litera- 
ture and the movies; sports of the week and 
flashes from the passing scene. 


Wherever smart New York focusses its atten- 
tion, there Tue New Yorker trains its search- 


light. Sauced and garnished with spicy wit, it 
is the one periodical published for alert people 
who love this town and want to know what 
goes on—when and where. 


Two dollars is a small amount for such an 


introduction. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45 TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mail Today 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 451x Srreet, New Yorx City 


Prease enter my subscription for THE NEW YORKER for 40 weeks. 
Upon receipt of your bill and after receipt of the first copy, I will remit 
two dollars. 
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MATED 


A novel 

of marriage 

and divorce 
y 


Wallace 


IRWIN 


By the Author of 
“LEW TYLER’S WIVES” 
“THE GOLDEN BED” 
etc. 


MAN ALONE | RODOMONT 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


When Torquay Strayton was a 
mere child, his father taught 
him that all women are black 
inside. MAN ALONE is the 
story of the years that it took 
him to unlearn that lesson; a 
powerful drama that is played 
out against the background of 
lurid furnaces where glass is 
blown into a thousand shapes. 


$2.00 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


A swashbuckling tale centering 
around Mont St. Michel in the 
days of Louis XIV. Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones has written many 
stirring novels, but none more 
exciting than this tale of a 
young American who becomes 
involved in a European web of 
love and hate and political in- 
trigue. Everyone who enjoys a 
good yarn will enjoy RODO- 
MONT. $2.00 


At all booksellers or at the Putnam Store, 2 West 45 Street, New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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Another Great Number of 


The North American Review 
ay. 


The Editor, GEORGE HARVEY, will write on 


Aristides the Second: 


A Character Sketch of the Premier of France and Conciliator of Europe; 


also on 


England Waking Up: 


John Bull Lets Go His Bootstraps and Takes in His Belt. 


Lieut.-Comdr. the Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N., M.P., will write on 


‘The Plight of England”: 


A Reply to the Editor’s Recent Article on the Same Topic. 


DR. HIRAM WESLEY EVANS, Imperial Wizard and Emperor, Knights of the 
KU KLUX KLAN, will write his first signed article on 


The Klan’s Fight for Americanism, 


to be followed by articles by the highest authorities opposed to the KLAN. 





PIERRE CRABITES, the American Jurist of the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt, will write on 


Africa’s Menace to American Cotton. 


In addition there will be the usual array of important literary, critical and other 
articles of current human interest 


GET THIS GREAT MARCH NUMBER 


Unless you use this Coupon Today you may miss a Rare Treat 


. 


—_—___——————__-ef Save 25% }- —____—_ — 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW B. 3-26 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please send me the next two issues of THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, Quarterly —six magazines in two—at the reduced rate of $1.50. Enclosed find 
my check. 








Name .. 


Address 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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Distinctive Spring Books from Beacon Hil 


“Who is Sylvia?” 


THE MELTING-POT 
MISTAKE 
By Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Astimulating study, empha- 
sizing nationality rather than 
race, of the effect immigration 
has had and will produce on 
the American nation. $2.50 


THE PIONEERS 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
By M. Roustan 
An extraordinarily vivid pic- 
ture of 18th-Century France. 
With an introduction by Har- 
old J. Laski. $4.00 


THE POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE 
REFORMATION : 


Studies in Sixteenth-Century 
Political Thought 
By R. H. Murray 
A brilliant survey of Machia- 
velli, Luther,Calvin, Erasmus, 
Ignatius Loyola, etc. $4 


THE LURE OF 
THE SEA: 


Sea Lore of To-day and 
Yesterday 
Selected by F. H. Lee 
An anthology, in prose and 
verse, of selections from Mase- 
field, Noyes, Kipling, Conrad, 
Lubbock, Bone, etc. $2.00 


CONGRESS, THE 
CONSTITUTION 
AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 
By Charles Warren 


A timely bock by the 
author of “The Supreme 
Court in United States His- 
tory” (awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best history of 
1922) that explains the rela- 
tion of the Supreme Court to 
Acts of Congress, and dis- 
cusses recent proposals to im- 
pair the Court's power. $3.50 


She is 


SYLVIA THOMPSON 
brilliant young author of 


THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


a moving story of human 
desires and defeats and 
victories, which we believe 
will be the big novel of the 
Spring. 

Ellery Sedgwick, editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, pre- 
dicts a brilliant success for 
‘“The Hounds of Spring” 
and says: “That Sylvia 
Thompson will go far is not 
a prophecy, but a fact, for 
she has gone far already. ... 
And then there is the high 
point in the book’s drama, 
of the right of a woman to 
live her own life. The theme 
has been often embroidered 
before, but I cannot recall 
a modern novel in which 
the struggle seems more 
elemental, and where the 
reader is more utterly face 
to face with naked truth.” 
A. Hamilton Gibbs, author of 
“Soundings’’, calls it ‘“The 
first significant piece of work 
ofthe post-war generation.” 

Second printing. $2.00 


THE OLDEST GOD 
By Stephen McKenna 
The Boston Transcript says: 
“Stephen McKenna is a bril- 
liant writer, but in this novel 
he has surpassed all that we 
ever expected of him.” 

Second printing. 


THE HIGH 
ADVENTURE 
By Jeffery Farnol 
A tale of strenuous adventure, 
romance and love —the Eng- 
land and the period of ‘The 
Broad Highway.” $2.00 


THE GOLDEN 
BEAST 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Oppenheim is complete mas- 
ter of the mystery story and 
he has rarely presented a more 
baffling riddle. $2.00 


$2.50 


THE ALTAR OF 
THE LEGION 


By Farnham Bishop and 
Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur 


Thrilling adventures in the 
lost land of Lyonesse in the 
days of the Saxon invasion. 


$2.00 

ONE TREE 

By A. M. Allen 
The dramatic struggle of a 
woman loving her husband 
yet beguiled by a visiting 
evangelist. $2.50 


MAJORCA 
By Henry C. Shelley 


With an Introduction by 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 


A delightful travel book deal- 
ing with this enchanted island 
in the Mediterranean. $3.50 


VERSAILLES: 

Its Life and History 
By Cecilia Hill 
Vivid pen portraits of its glit- 
tering line of habitués. $2.50 


These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 


Boston 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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Fortieth 


Anniversary 


Number 
1886-1926 


The P edigree 
of 
LOTHROp SToDD. (Judah 
Should We Regist 
HENRY PRATT F, 
OSWALD 
Universal P 
SECRETARY oF WAR Davis 
The Veiled Femi,; 
emin : 
BooTH TARKinen oe Atlantis 


er All Aliens? 
AIRCHILD 4 
1SON VILLARD 


Articles and Fiction by 


Booth Tarkington 

Carl Van Doren 

George Haven Putnam 

Henry Sloane Coffin 

Robert Herrick 

John Jay Chapman SPECIAL FEATURE 
Lothrop Stoddard An important pronouncement from Rome 


Margaret Prescott Montague The leading authority on the relations between 
d ‘oht F. Davi the Roman Catholic Church and the State in- 

and Dwight F. Davis, terprets the present day attitude of the Vatican 
Secretary of War toward government and civil affairs. 


B8e 25% | 


A Magazine of Controversy Edited by Henry Goddard Leach 


Tue Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Enter my subscription to THe Forum: 5 months for $1.00. Remittance enclosed 
herewith. 


pS ee ee 
Address ahi 
City a a 





REGULAR PRICE 35C A COPY ; $4.00 A YEAR 
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New DODD, MEAD Books 


Mote House 
Mystery 


By Archibald Marshall 
and Horace A. Vachell 


A mysterious Squire, sup- 
posed to have been an ex- 
plorer and to have a lot of 
uncanny trophies and a 
“past”, is the subject of 
much village gossip until 
James Pollen comes along 
and marries the Squire’s 
daughter. The two authors 
have collaborated well to 
make this novel, one furnish- 
ing a plot of compelling in- 
terest, the other adding a 
setting of great charm. $2.00 


With or 


Without 


By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


The author of “With This 
Ring” tells the story of a 
young wife who has a rare 
opportunity to escape her 
humdrum existence. What 
she does with it provides a 
clever and entertaining novel. 


$1.75 


The Trail from 
Devil’s Country 


By Albert M. Treynor 


The Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice, a woodsman hunted as 
a murderer, two widely dif- 
ferent women, and a great- 
hearted dog, supply the 
action in this moving mys- 
tery story. $2.00 


The recent disclosure of the pub- 
lishers of the identity of L. 
Adams Beck with E. Barrington 
presents one of the most striking 
instances of dual personality in 
literary history. 


The Books of 


L. ADAMS BECK 
(E. Barrington) 


The Splendour 
of Asia 


The colorful story of the 
Buddha, his life and his 
teachings, told in the manner 
of “Glorious Apollo.” 
Special binding. $2.50 
Uniform with the above 


Tue Key or Dreams 
Tue PERFUME OF THE 
RaInBow 
Tue Treasure or Ho 
Tue Nintu VIBRATION 
Tue Way or Stars 
Each $2.50 


Paradise in 


Piccadilly 
By Harry Furniss 


The history and associations 
of the picturesque West-end 
by-way of London, and of 
the famous men who have 
lived in its precincts. $4.00 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


Fernande 
By W. B. Maxwell 


Kneel to the 


Prettiest 
By Berta Ruck 


Doodle 


A California Boy 
By M. Francis Reid 
Each $2.00 


Instruments of 
Darkness 


By Alice Duer Miller 


A delightful comedy of man- 
ners set on the North Shore 
of Long Island, the chronicle 
of a twentieth century Lady 
Macbeth who decides that 
ambition is a most laudable 
thing, even if Mr. Banquo’s 
ghost does come stalking 
into her parties now and 


then. $2.00 


West of Dodge 


By George W. Ogden 


Early days on the Kansas 
frontier when men’s fingers 
were quick on the trigger and 
life had plenty of zest. $2.00 


Good Manners 
for Children 


By 
Elsie Cleveland Mead 


An authoritative book, show- 
ing how to teach children 
to be courteous, thoughtful, 
self-reliant and unspoiled. 


$1.25 


If You 
Must Cook 


By Jennette Lee 


How women who think they 
dislike it may become cooks 
by the painless, non-boring 
method. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY - 443 Fourth Avenue » NEW, YORK 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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Something Fresh to Read — 


Are you always looking for it? 


Your answer is the WOMAN CITIZEN magazine published 
for the thoughtful, 20th Century woman. 


The WOMAN CITIZEN brings you up-to-the-minute news on 
topics of national and international interest. It carries vivid 
comment on the latest books, the theatre, music and the arts. 
It contains stimulating articles on child welfare, educational 
reforms, city planning, finer home-making, and other subjects 
dear to the hearts of women. 


The CITIZEN keeps you up with 


Women Home 


Women in Business 


Women Industry 


Women in Professions 
Women Office 


Women Civic Leaders 


Special Acquaintance Offer to BOOKMAN Readers 


A year’s subscription to the WOMAN CITIZEN (regularly 
$2.00) for $1.50 if returned within 60 days with the coupon 
below. 


The Woman Citizen 
The WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City FRESH 
I enclose $1.50 for special 60-day offer to BoOKMAN readers. EVERY 


MONTH 


Return the coupon with your 
check or money order to 


Name..... 


Address .. 


The Woman Citizen 
It is understood that the regular price of the WOMAN 171 Madison Avenue 
CITIZEN is $2.00 a year. : New York City 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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STOKES’ Early Spring Publications 
RIDERS OF THE WIND 


By ELSWYTH THANE 


“Ingarsen’s daughter,” last of her Viking line, breaks the bonds of her 
mis-marriage and goes to Asia with the adventuring Blaise Dorin as she 
would go with a brother. Sheer, delightfully impudent audacity and breath- 
taking romance! A novel that has been compared to “Beau Geste” for its vigor and sweep. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF BENITO MUSSOLINI 5By MARGHERITA G. SARFATTI 
With a Preface by Benito Mussolini 
Mussolini’s life-story and character vividly set forth by his most intimate woman friend, a woman of 
intellect, director of the Fascist propaganda. Many intimate sidelights on Italy’s most wonderful son 
since Cavour and Garibaldi. JJ illustrations. $5.00 


MORE LONDON 
INNS 


By LEOPOLD WAGNER 


London’s quaint and famous 
inns, delightfully described, 
with anecdotes of many guest- 
houses and convivial haunts 


7 Printines 7 


POSSESSION 


“A novel to read and read 

. rich in character and 
drama ...a very rare 
treat.”” — John Farrar, The 
Bookman. A story that has 
been widely praised in lec- 
tures, radio-talks and ser- 
mons. 


BURMA 
AS I SAW IT 


By R. GRANT BROWN 


Burma and its people as seen 
by one who served in the 
Indian Civil Service for twenty- 


seven years —a vivid picture 
of life in one of the world’s most 
interesting countries. Fully il- 
lustrated. $5.00 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 
where famous men have fore- 
Author of 


gathered through the centuries. “ The Green Bay Tree” 
$3.00 $2.50 


BETWEEN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 5®y M_P. WILLCOCKS 


Stimulating essays dealing with the great writers who had definite influence on their times. From 
Goethe, Balzac and Shelley, through the Victorians, it goes on to the prophets, such as Whitman and 
Dostoevsky. $4.50 


PUBLIC SPEAKING DO’S AND DON’TS 


A book whose purpose is to teach men to say in fifty words what they try to say in 500, to be logical 
instead of rhetorical and interesting instead of dull. A practical treagise on public speaking packed into 
a pocket size reference book. 


THE SEVENTH PASSENGER 
By ALICE MacGOWAN and PERRY NEWBERRY 


** Action-plus throughout . . . adventure that keeps the reader on edge 
until the last page. Perfect entertainment.” Philadelphia Record. 
2nd Printing. 2.00 


By SIDNEY F. WICKS 


21 Printings 21 


BEAU GESTE 


By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN 


STEPSONS OF FRANCE 
By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 


A new printing of these thrilling tales of the French Foreign Legion — mystery story 
marked by the hair-raising exploits and vivid color that make “Beau in America 
Geste” so popular. $2.00 $2.00 


STILL 
The best-selling 


Books Can Be Sent By Telegraph. See Your Bookseller 
Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


IME is the great enemy of prophecy. 

This sad truth is again brought home to 
the compiler of this forecast by the reap- 
pearance on the March publication lists of 
many titles announced in months gone by. 
So many things can happen to upset sched- 
ules in the numerous stages from author to 
bookseller that, after all, it is remarkable 
that publishers can hold so closely to their 
promises. Again we must remind diligent 
readers who may be disturbed by changes in 
the publication dates of books they are anx- 
iously awaiting that all schedules are nec- 
essarily tentative. And once more we repeat 
our standing alibi: errors and omissions ex- 
cepted. 

Of all the titles on the March list, the one 
that will arouse the greatest public interest 
is ‘‘ The Intimate Papers of Colonel House”’ 
to be published in two volumes by Houghton 
Mifflin. The two volumes cover the nomi- 
nation and election of Woodrow Wilson in 
1912, the formation of his Cabinet, his deal- 
ings with Mexico, his internal policies, and 
then on to the events leading up to America’s 
entry into the World War, illuminating for 
the first time in full detail the conduct of 
the war and the personalities and aims of 
the rulers, statesmen, and commanders. 
Hailed by Wilson as his “‘other self’? and 
enjoying his closest confidence, Colonel 
House had unrivalled opportunity to know 
the Administration and the reasons for its 
policies. 

It is more difficult to try to forecast the 
success of the fiction announced for the 
month. On this list we have Heywood 
Broun with his long awaited novel, ‘‘Gandle 
Follows His Nose”’ (Boni and Liveright). 
The Norris family is represented by Kathleen 
Norris with ‘‘ The Black Flemings”’ (Double- 
day, Page) and by Charles Norris with 
“Pig Iron”’ (Dutton). “‘Odtaa” by John 
Masefield is on Macmillan’s list and ‘‘ Clara 
Barron” by Harvey O’Higgins on Harper’s. 
All will probably be heard from as the season 


progresses. 


THE Love GAME. Suzanne Lenglen. Adelphi. 
A champion tells the story of a fictional cham- 
pion who “wins a sincere love and happiness.” 

THE NUMBER ONE Boy. John Taintor Foote. 
Appleton. -A story of oriental adventure, 
competently told. 


xx 


It’s Not Done. William C. Bullitt. Harcourt, 
Brace. An aristocratic American tries to keep 
his honor unstained in love and business. 


THE SILK COQUETTE. Edwin Bateman Morris. 
Penn. A strong silent man battles against 
ruthless wealth and power for the woman he 
loves with the usual (fiction) result. 


THE FIRE OF SPRING. .Edward Noble. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. A gallant British major upsets the 
theories of a beautiful though militant suf- 
fragette. 

THE Hoty TERROR. Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Dodd, Mead. A West Virginia feudist arrays 
himself on the side of law and order in a strike- 
ridden mining town. 

INSTRUMENTS OF DARKNESS. Alice Duer Miller. 

odd, Mead. A twentieth century Macbeth. 


DEMIGoDs. John Biggs, Jr. Scribner. A fiery 
story of character, drama and action about the 
revolt of a religious sect. 

TRIUMPH. John Wiley. Minton, Balch. A ro- 
mantic girl jilts her small-town fiancé for a 
brilliant New Yorker. 


THE FOURTH QUEEN. Isabel Paterson. Boni 
and Liveright. Queen Elizabeth’s prettiest 
maid of honor is won in a thrilling romance. 

SHow BusINEss. Thyra Samter Winslow. Knopf. 
A veracious picture of the intimate life of a 
chorus girl on the path to her millionaire. 

THE THREE STUDENTS. Haldane Macfall. Knopf. 
A tale of eleventh century Persia. 

THE Last Day. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Selizer. Another fine novel by a capable 
writer. 

SIMONETTA PERKINS. L. P. Hartley. Putnam. 
A chaste daughter of Old Boston is enamored 
of a Venetian gondolier in this tale for sophis- 
ticated readers. 

THE House oF Love. Elisabeth Finley Thomas. 
Bobbs-Merrill. A realistic novel portraying 
the development of a girl into a woman. 

SECRET HARBOUR. Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page. ‘‘Skookum Chuck” is con- 
tinued. 

ONE TREE. A. M. Allen. Little, Brown. A 
drama played against a background of an 
English mill town and its surrounding moors. 

THE QUESTION MARK. M. Jaeger. Maemillan. 
A bank clerk of our day is transported into a 
Socialist Utopia of the twenty-second century. 

SPRING RUNNING. F. W. Bronson. Doran. A 
—_ novel by an author who writes of his own 

ay. 

Cuckoo. Douglas Goldring. McBride. A com- 
edy of manners in which problems begun on the 
Riviera are settled in gloomy London. 

ALISON VAIL. Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 
Holt. The tangled threads of three lives: an 
art student, a surgeon, and a sculptor. 

IF THE Gops LAUGH. RositaForbes. Macaulay. 
A romantic passionate love. 

(Continued on page XXII) 
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To Be Published Mareé 5 
The Most Important Historical Work of this Generation 
THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


ARRANGED AS A NARRATIVE BY 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


Sterling Professor of History "Yale University 


than any other man, Colonel House was at the very 

center of world diplomacy in the period preceding, during, and 

following the Great War. During these years, he recorded in 

great detail, each day, the substance and often the exact words 

of his conversations with Wilson, Grey, Balfour, King George, 

the Kaiser, Bethmann, Zimmermann, Briand, Kitchener, and 

many others, adding frank and intimate comments on the men with whom he 
dealt. From these journals, supplemented by his voluminous correspondence, 
Professor Seymour, with great skill, has built a narrative which presents, 
in Colonel House’s own words and for the first time, a complete, day by day 
icture of world diplomacy during the most momentous decade of human 
neresh as seen by the one man who was in a position clearly to observe 




















from behind the scenes every phase of the struggle and honestly to judge 
the personalities and motives of its leaders. 


Vols. I & II, Illus., Boxed, $10.00 
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LETTERS OF BRET HARTE | OTHER 
Assembled and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte | PEOPLE’S 

These letters constitute the first complete portrait of one of the | DAUGHTERS 

most picturesque lives in the history of American letters. Eleanor Rowland 

Illus., $5.00 Wembridge 

A NATURALIST OF SOULS In the seventeen unfor- 
Gamaliel Bradford gettable stories of this 

To the papers originally collected under this title now are ad del book, Mrs. Wembridge 

studies of Lemaitre, Xenophon and Walter Pater, and an essay | from long experience and 


on the art of “‘psychography."’ $3.50 with consummate skill 
and delicate art, reveals 


AN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN -: the lives and problems of 

Theodate Geoffrey | the drifting girls of our 
A Japanese fishing village, its characters, gossip, customs — big — - 
some charming, some grotesque — as revealed to an American Because of its sociologi- 


woman who lived for many years as a Japanese. _IIlus., $3.00 cal soundness this book 
is almost a laboratory 


A CHINESE MIRROR study of human behavior, 
Florence Ayscough but because of its life and 


“This lavishly illustrated volume . . . finely fashioned, exquisite . . . beauty it is a work of art 

is one of the few books about the Orient I have read which leave one to appeal to all who 

with a sense of deeper understanding.”—John Farrar in Tue enjoy the best fiction. 
2.50 


| i Bookman. $5. $ 
— = — — ~- = — = ——— = _ ———— = — = —— — — —— — —— _ = = ———————— 
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XXII 
Mysiery and Detective Stories 


m HE HIGH ADVENTURE” by Jeffery 

Farnol (Little, Brown) is announced 
as ‘‘a typical Farnol story, winding its way 
through the period and country of ‘The 
Broad Highway.’”’ The hero, Jeremy Ver- 
yan, sets out on his travels to outwit the 
attempts of his guardian to send him over- 
seas and to find the murderer of his father. 
A heroine of charm and beauty, a villain of 
the smooth and subtle kind that character- 
izes Mr. Farnol’s novels, and quaint Dicken- 
sian characters are fashioned into a thrilling 
story. 


THE TRAIL FROM DeviL’s CounTRY. Albert M. 
Treynor. Dodd, Mead. 

THE NG-HE VAsE. J. S. Fletcher. Knopf. 

MEN oF MysTERY. Wilder Anthony. Macaulay. 

THE LAUGHING HeaRT. Beatrice Sheepshanks. 
Harper. 

THE Four WINDS. Sinclair Gluck. Dodd, Mead. 

THE STRANGE COUNTESS. Edgar Wallace. Smail, 
Maynard. 

THE HAUNTING HAND. W. Adolphe Roberts. 
Macaulay. 

THE FLYING EMERALD. Ethelreda Lewis. Doran. 


THE SMOKING LEG AND OTHER STORIES. John 
Metcalfe. Doubleday, Page. 
TREASURE ROYAL. William Garrett. Appleton. 
= _Ramosi. Valentine Williams. oughton 
tyitn. 
Tue Root or Att Evin. J.8. Fletcher. Knopf. 


THE DANGEROUS GAME. William LeQuex. 


Macaulay. 


Of the Open Spaces 


OVELS whose scenes are Western 

ranche., West Virginia mountains, 
Canadian wheat fields, or like regions where 
men are men, are almost invariably stories 
of thrilling action. Though critics may 
sniff, they satisfy many a reader who is cold 
to the greatest efforts of the psychologist 
who parades his studiés in fiction form. 


West or Dopce. George W. Ogden: Dodd, 
Mead. A red-blooded romance of the early 
days on the Kansas frontier when men’s 
fingers were quick on the trigger. 

WHEN THE FicHT Becins. Holman Day. Small, 
Maynard. Alone in the great northern woods, 
John Lang searches his soul. 

Fire BRAIN. Max Brand. Puinam. A fugi- 
tive from the law trails a marauding Indian 
chief to the death. 

Harry IpaHo. Hugh Pendexter. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. A corking thriller of the Idaho boom of 
1865. 

FLIGHT TO THE Hitus. Charles Neville Buck. 
Doubleday, Page. A sturdy hill-billy wakens a 
beautiful film actress to the nobility of sim- 
plicity. 

TEEFTALLOW. T.S.Stribling. Doubleday, Page. 
A fictional picture of Tennessee mountaineers 
that goes far to explain the Scopes trial. 
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Wimp West. Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
Brown. 


Little, 

The better man wins again in this 
tale of cattle rustling and cowboy love in a 
Montana setting. 

THE SHANTY SLED. Hulbert Footner. 
A virile romance of the frontier. 


Doran. 


Short Stories 


INE short stories by Ring Lardner are 
brought together in ‘‘The Love Nest 
and Other Stories’ (Scribner). In addition 
to the story that gives the book its title, it 
contains “Hair Cut”, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Fix-It”’, ‘‘Women’”’, ‘Zone of Quiet’’, “‘Re- 
union”, ““A Day with Conrad Green”’, 
*“*Rhythm”’, and “‘Who Dealt”’. 

“Tales of the Eskimo”’ by Captain Henry 
Toke Munn (Lippincott) is a collection of 
stories of seal and dog team, of glaciers, of 
gold, of faithfulness and courage. Numerous 
little comedies and tragedies of native 
Eskimo life of which he was an actual witness 
are related by Captain Mann. 


SPRING SOWING. Liam O’Flaherty. Knopf. 
THA? FooL oF A WOMAN. Millicent Sutherland. 


Putnam. 
THE WHOLE Story. Elizabeth Bibesco. 

nam. 
TALL TALES FROM THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Percy MacKaye. Doran. 


Put- 


Humor 


AIRFAX DOWNEY, who last fall sup- 

plied a long neglected want with his 
“‘Father’s First Two Years’’, again comes to 
the front with an interesting offering, sched- 
uled for March publication by Minton, 
Balch. ‘‘When We Were Rather Older” is a 
parody of A. A. Milne’s charming ‘‘ When We 
Were Very Young”’; it satirizes the grown-up 
Christopher Robins of today in diverting 
verses that are highly remindful of their 
originals. Jefferson Machamer supplies the 
illustrations. ; 

The familiar fables of our childhood are 
given a new form and many added details by 
Milt Gross in ‘‘Nize Baby” (Doran). Re- 
told in a most colorful Yiddish dialect the 
ancient tales of princes, princesses, wicked 
stepmothers, bears and dragons will find 
many adult students. 

“The Gluttons Mirror’”’ by William Caine 
(Adelphi) is prepared for those unashamed 
people who not only like eating and drinking 
but who also do not hesitate to talk about 
this fatal weakness. ‘‘Plupy, Beany and 
Pewt — Contractors’’ (Dorrance) recounts 
further adventures of Henry A. Shute’s 
famous bad boy characters. 

(Continued on page XXXVIII) 
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WHY CHICAGO BOOKSELLERS 
MADE A NEW SALES RECORD 


UOTING the New York Times of January 
7, 1926: ‘‘Consolatory deductions are 
drawn from the fact that the Chicago book- 
sellers report that their sales in the last six 
months broke all records. And not only were 
the sales larger than they used to be, but 
there was an increase in the demand for books 
of the sort called ‘‘serious’’ — biographies 
and autobiographies, with works of science 
and history. Also, there was a brisk demand 
for poetry. 


The Times pertinently asks, ‘‘Who bought all 
of those books?”’ 


This question can be readily answered by 
book publishers who advertise in The Chi- 
cago Daily News and know the great selling 
influence it has in the Chicago book market. 
The readers of The Daily News Wednesday 
Book Page comprise the great majority of 
Chicago people who read and buy books. The 
natural result is that The Daily News pub- 
lishes more book advertising than any other 
Chicago paper. 


The Chicago ‘Dasly ‘News 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


NOTE: In 1925 The Chicago Daily News published 
145,663 agate lines of book advertising — 28,856 lines 
more than the Chicago daily paper in second place 
in this classification. 


LAS" 444A" VY 
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THE BIG HOUSE OF INVER 
By E. OE. Somerville & Martin Ross 


J li There’s a haunting picture of Ireland in this tale 


of the downfall of a family of swashbuckling 
Street 
CAT’S CRADLE 


gentry. $2.00 
CHANGE, one of the Peer « The dramatic story of the beau- 
popular short stories o — tiful and unhappy Blanche ¢ 4 
times, and a dozen other pieces Clifford, belle of an old ré 
of short fiction (CROSS-SEC- reset Base wefvallpes Penrith 
TIONS) that have won him 8 en COE S 


high honors and a wide public. her illfated loves. This . 
Stew ith teen; te eens a new story by the author of “The 
Henry Memorial Prize for the best Puppet Show of Memory” has 

short story of 1925, called MR. BIS- been judged one of the finest 
BEE’S PRINCESS. This tale is said novels of the year, in London. 


by some critics to be worth a whole 
shelf of American novels and a text Illustrated by Daphne Bar- 


book besides. You will find it in ing. $4.00 


THE 
The GOAT SONG 
LETTERS By Franz Werfel 


of WALTER (Theatre Guild Library) 


H. PAGE TO A weird drama of 
: the rioting Mag- 


WOODROW yar peasants 
WILSON . and their sym- 


boli 
By Burton J. Hendrick half a 


The third and most fas- half beast. 
cinating volume of “the Paper, 
greatest biography of our $1.00 


generation.”’ $5.00 O. HENRY 
WOMEN MEMORIAL 
By Booth Tarkington AWARD PRIZE 


Do you remember how Booth 
¥ Tarkington “neal bore in STORIES FOR 1925 


Penrod and Seventeen? He . : 
writes of women in the same The sixteen best stories of the 
chuckling way in this, his meanest, year, selected by the Society of 
keenest novel. $2.00 Arts and Sciences—including 
the latest best stories of 
Booth Tarkington, Sher- 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT ‘na ie es 
By Christopher Morley Heywood, Wilbur Daniel 


P Steele, M Austin and 
Morley’s finest novel . . . the most discussed cole! pra Much of 


book of the year. $2.00 the best new fiction in 
America is collected 


Doubleday, Page & Co. here for $2.00. 
Garden City New York 
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The microfilm contents of this roll were recorded as available. 


Imperfections such as missing issues, missing pages, errors in 


pagination have been verified with the bound volume after filming. 


